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PREFACE. 



The Syndics of the University Press asked me to 
undertake this edition of the Trinummus primarily no doubt 
because the play is required for a University Examination 
in 1898. This fact will explain the presence of the more 
elementary notes, which are most numerous on the earlier 
portions of the text The requirements, however, of more 
advanced students have not been forgotten, and for their 
benefit references have been given to various standard works. 
The Text is based on the new Teubner text of Goetz and 
Schoell (Leipzig 1896), departures from which are more 
numerous than important. From Goetz and Schoell are 
also taken the convenient signs, [ ] to mark letters or words 
given by the MSS. but not wanted — it is right to say that 
superfluous letters have not always been retained where the 
correction seemed to be quite certain and the corruption 
uninstructive — ( ) to enclose verses that appear to have been 
foisted into the text ; < > to denote letters or words not 
given by the MSS. but required. Where the words or letters 
so supplied are purely conjectural they are printed in italics. 
The mark | calls attention to hiatus, remarkable but not 
necessarily inadmissible. The Notes are to a very large 
extent drawn from Brix, either Brix's own third edition 
(1879) or the fourth edition re-edited by Max Niemeyer 
(1888). I have found Ussing useful for both Text and 
Notes, W. Wagner's edition has occasionally proved helpful, 
the new text of F. Leo (Berlin, 1896) has been consulted 
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throughout and adopted as the standard of reference ; the 
short notes embodied in his apparatus criticus are almost 
invariably convincing and luminous. To these books, and 
especially to Brix, I desire to acknowledge my obligations 
fully here, because in the Notes names have not been 
mentioned where the mention could be avoided. The 
references to standard works will shew sufficiently my 
obligations to them : I am specially indebted to Mr W. M. 
Lindsay's Latin Language (Oxford 1894), to which I have 
referred continually as it is an indispensable book which 
every classical student may be expected to possess, and to 
P. Langen's admirable Beitrage zur Kritik und Erklarung 
des Plautus (Leipzig 1880). 

The work of preparing the edition has deepened my 
convictions on two points. First that, although so much 
good work has been done upon the play, it is by no means 
easy, that there are passages on which clearer light is still to 
seek, certainly that there are problems which I should 
be sorry to profess to solve. And secondly that the 
Trinummus is indeed an admirable play, free from all 
grossness and fit for anyone's perusal, artistic in its con- 
ception and careful in its execution. It seems to me very 
hazardous to place any even of the great plays of Plautus 
before it in point of interest or merit, and none I think 
better repays a careful reading. 

But the greater the play, the more inadequate my 
edition is likely to be. I can only say that I shall be 
grateful to anyone who will help me to remove the errors of 
many kinds which I can hardly hope to Have avoided. 



J. H. GRAY. 



Queens' College, Cambridge, 
Oct, \sty 1897. 
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I • Early Roman Comedy. 
^. Plautus. 
3« His Works. 

4- MSS. of the Text. 

5- Prosody : 

(A) Shortening of Long Syl- 
lables. 

(B) Short Syllables lengthened. 

(C) Vowels added and Syni- 
zesis. 

6. Hiatus. 



7. Metre. 

8. The parts ofa Roman Comedy, 
&c. 

9. Some points of contrast be- 
tween Greek and Roman 
Comedy. 

10. The Trinummus. 

11. The Prologue. 

12. The Life depicted in the 
Play. 



I. Early Roman Comedy. Roman like Greek Comedy 
may be traced back to the Harvest, Vintage and other 
Festivals. * The joy of harvest ' found expression in alternate 
verses, singer answering singer, at first playful, but gradually 
becoming so personal and bitter as finally to call for the inter- 
ference of the law. Hence sprang the uersus Fescennini which 
are said to derive their name from the South Etrurian town 
Fescennium. Their metre was the Satumian, the one national 
Roman product in matters rhythmical, a mixture of the iambic 
and trochaic rhythm. The Italian habit of rivals improvising 
verses always has been, and still is, a favourite entertainment 
among Italian rustics. 

A pestilence at Rome in the consulship of C. Sulpicius Paeticus 
and C. Licinius Stolo B.C. 364 led to the invitation of Etruscan 
players {ludiones\ who introduced the mimic dance without 
words but with flute-accompaniment. 

From the union of the Etruscan play with the uersus 
Fescennini arose a species of popular drama, the Satura^ vJViAOft. 
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drew its name from the lanx satura^ a dish filled with mixed 
^fruits, hence a kind of poetical potpourri, or tutti frutti, and 
which forms the stepping-stone from the inartistic dramatic 
forms to the regular drama of Liuius Andronicus, The Satura 
contained various dramatic representations without any unity of 
plan — pictures of customs, scenes of popular life &c. It is quite 
distinct from the burlesque popular comedy, fabulae AtellamUy 
an Oscan play {ludicrum Oscum) originating in the Campanian 
town of Atella and thence transplanted to Rome. These Atel" 
lanae possessed a degree of regular plot and dramatic unity, 
accompanied by fixed invariable characters (Maccus, Pappus, 
Bucco, Dossennus). The metre in the Songs was Satumian. 
In the Atellanae Roman citizens appeared as adores; the 
Satura was performed by professional players, hisiriones. At 
a later date Atellanae were put upon the stage as after-pieces 
to tragedies, and as such were termed exodia. 

The Greek influence upon Roman Literature dates from the 
First Punic War. Liuius Androtdcus (bom at Tarentum not 
later than 284 B.C. — died at an advanced age not before 208 B.c.) 
was brought to Rome as a prisoner of war after the capture of 
Tarentum 272. He was first the slave, then the freedman of 
M. Liuius Salinator, and in 240 B.G., i.e. only 50 years after the 
death of Menander, when Rome was enjoying the peace that 
followed the First Punic War (Hor. Epist. 11. i. 161), brought 
out the first play after a Greek original and thereby gave a 
further impetus to Roman Literature, which was already fast 
developing in this direction. His activity was devoted to 
Tragedy rather than Comedy, and his style as a semigraecus 
was so rough that Cicero's dictum (Cic. Brut. 71) is Liuianae 
fabulae non satis dignae quae iterum legantur. 

He was followed by Cnaeus Naeuius (bom about 274, died 
204) a Campanian who came at an early age to Rome. Naeuius, 
who fought in the First Punic War, sung of it in Satumian verse. 
Then, in 235 B.C. according to Gellius (xvii. 21. 44), he brought 
out plays at Rome— /adulas apud populum dedit. Like the 
poets of the Old Attic Comedy he made his plays the vehicle of 
hjspolkicai feelings and attacked the leading men — the Metelli 
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and Scipiones — ^with such repeated and violent invective that 
lie was imprisoned and was in confinement when Plautus wrote 
^t Miles gloriosus w. 212 ff. (about 210 B.C.). He was freed by 
the tribuni plebis, but was banished and died at Utica 199 B.c. 
The well-known epitaph written by Naeuius for himself in 
Satumians shews his Campafta superbia. His Punic War is 
compared by Cicero (Brut 75) to the work of the statuary 
Myron. His dramatic works, of which some fragments survive, 
were mainly comic — not tragic. 

2. Plautus, His great successor Titus Maccius Plautus 

(T. Maccius, not M. Accius, was proved to be his name by 

Ritschl from the Ambrosian MS.) devoted his entire attention 

, to Comedy. Of Plautus' life but little is known. He was bom 

at Sarsina — now Sassina — ^a municipium in Umbria, and so 

like most great Roman writers, Cicero, Vergil, Horace, Livy, 

Tacitus, Catullus, Propertius, Terence, Pliny, Martial, &c., 

was a provincial by birth. He came to Rome as a boy, was 

known there as Plautus, a name according to Festus (p. 239 M.) 

derived from a peculiarity of the feet, as the Umbrians called 

a flat-footed man Plotus or Plautus. Thus Plautus is one of 

the many nick-names that became hereditary cognomina, as 

Scaeuola, Cursor, &c. He found employment as an assistant to 

the stage-carpenters and scene-painters^ {artifices scenict), made 

some money, which he lost in foreign trade, returned poor to 

^ome and hired himself to a miller {pistor\ and in this position 

wrote his first three pieces for the stage. If we allow time for 

these experiences we cannot make him less than 30 when he 

began to write. As further he was a contemporary, like Naeuius, 

of the two Scipios, and is regularly coupled with them and 

Naeuius, we must assume that he began to write a good many 

years before their death 212. We may then place the beginning 

of his literary activity about 224 and his birth not later than 

254 B.C. This will agree with the data we get from Cicero, viz. 

Jiat he had already written many pieces in 197 (Cic. Brut. 72), 

* This is the common view. But F. Leo (Plautinische Forschungen, 
».65) is probably right in arguing that Plautus was not a stage- 
ssistant but an actor. ' 
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and that he wrote the Pseudolus and Truculentus as senex (C 
Cato M. 50). The Pseudolus belongs apparently to 191 B. 
and Plautus to be called senex must then have been not 1( 
than 60 years of age. He died (Cic. Brut. 60) 184 B.C Th 
his literary activity includes the whole period of the Secoi 
Punic War and the time of Rome's triumph after it. 

His life presents nothing but hard work, poverty, and m 
fortune — a curious contrast to Terence with the favour a] 
support of the great. Popular as his pieces were in the autha 
lifetime he gained his full recognition only after death — especial 
from the death of Terence to nearly the end of the Republic 
and his pieces still kept the stage after the establishment of t 
Empire. 

3. His works. We know little of Plautus' outer life, as liti 
of his inner life, of the training and equipment he had for 1 
literary work, nothing of his relations to his contemporari 
Naeuius and Ennius, and to the art-world of his day. I^ 
attitude to his Greek originals we can determine. The Romj 
playwright who adapted for the Roman stage had two cours 
open to him. He might model his play to suit Roman lil 
altering the scene, the customs, the names, the dress and 
forth, giving a Roman tone and colouring to the whole. Pr ] 
might with the Greek plot keep the Greek customs, places, li 
and characters portrayed by the Greek author. If he adopt" 
the former course the play was known as fabula togata — fro 
the toga^ the Roman national dress, which would in that ca 
be worn by the actors. If he chose the latter plan, his play w 
2i fabula palliata, so called from the Greek dress {pallium 
X^afivs) which his actors wore. Plautus* plays were /adui 
palliatae, (The writers of togatae were later, and genera 
represented Italian provincial life. The strict police supervisi 
and prohibition of politics or personalities made palliatae easi 
to write and exhibit than togatae^ His originals were not t 
plays of the Old Attic Comedy (480 — 370 B.C.), political a: 
personal, not the transitional Middle Comedy (370 — 320 B.C 
but the New Comedy of life and manners (320 — 250 B.C.). T 
Old Comedy was in truth an exceptional Attic product, whi 
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I 

^ did not last long, and was incapable of reproduction save in a 

I democracy like the Athenian. The New Comedy from its 

[ simplicity, its interest depending on character-sketching, exciting 

t situations and developments, was specially suitable for trans- 

1 plantation from Athens to Rome. The brilliant period of the 

New Comedy at Athens was the half-century that followed the 

death of Alexander the Great, its great lights were Menander^ 

\ Philemon^ Diphilus, As we have seen, Liuius Andronicus 

^ introduced this Comedy at Rome first 240 B.C., was followed by 

Naeidus who like him wrote Tragedies also ; then came Plautus^ 

Caedlius^ and TeretUius who exclusively devoted themselves to 

[ comoedia palliata. In fruitfiilness of production, independent 

! use of his Greek originals, power of language, lively delineation 

: of character, readiness and wit, Plautus stands first of all the 

Roman comedians ^ 

Gellius (ill. 3) states that 130 pieces passed under Plautus' 

name. Seruius says in the introduction to his Commentary on 

the Aeneid — * Plautus is said by some to have written 21 plays, 

by others 40, by others 100.' The large numbers in these 

estimates no doubt include some early plays by unknown authors 

under the name of Plautus. Varro, who first treated the subject 

m anything of a critical spirit, enumerates 21 plays as ascribed 

to Plautus in all the lists {indices)^ all of which we possess except 

the Vidularia, which was lost between the 6th and i ith centuries 

A.D. These are the Fabulae Varronianae, In a second class 

Varro places the plays which were set down to Plautus in most 

of the lists. This class probably included 19, which with the 

21 undoubted comedies would give the 40 of Seruius' second 

estimate. Outside the 21 undisputed plays we know the titles 

only of 32. The extant plays are given in the ordinary MSS. in 

the following order : Amphitruo, Asinaria, Aulularia, Captiui, 

Curculio, Casina, Cistellaria, Epidicus, Bacchides, Mostellaria, 

Menaechmi, Miles Gloriosus, Mercator, Pseudolus, Poenulus, 

Persa, Rudens, Stichus, Trinummus, Truculentus. This order 

s alphabetical but takes account only of the initial letter 

n the titles ; the one case where the initial letter is neglected 

1 See Warr*s Teuffel, Vol. i., p. 141. 
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— the Bacchides — is to be explained by the fact that a 
allusion in the Bacchides shews it to be a later play than tl 
Epidicus, hence it is placed after the Epidicus in the list. Neec 
less to say these do not all possess the same merit, and are iK 
to be ranked in the same class. Brix calls six (Aulularu 
Captiui, Bacchides, Menaechmi, Pseudolus, Trinummus) first 
rate — but there is much to be said against the exclusion < 
several others, e.g. Mostellaria and Miles, from the highest rani 
The text of all has not reached us quite complete. There ai 
gaps — greater or less — in Amphitruo, Cistellaria, Stichus — th 
beginning of the Bacchides and the end of the Aulularia ai 
lost : the Casina and the Truculentus have suffered the won 
corruptions ; others, Epidicus, Mercator, Persa, Stichus, ai 
supposed to shew signs of a double recension. The plays ai 
not merely amusing ; though Plautus is no moralist, the mon 
is combined with the comic element, and the Captiui an 
Trinummus for example handle fine psychological problem 
What then must have been the influence of a great poet, wh 
wrote perhaps 40 plays, and whose writing extended over som 
40 years, upon the good humour and good sense of Rome 
Great Roman authorities like Varro and Cicero have place 
Plautus very high. Horace alone (A. P. 270, Epist. 11. i. 17c 
expresses himself unfavourably about Plautini numeri and sale. 
and this unfavourable verdict is to a great extent to be explaine 
by the wide difference between the Prosody and Metre of th 
two writers. 

The originals of Plautus were the Attic writers of the Ne 
Comedy. The Trinummus was based upon the Qija-avpos < 
Philemon, the Mostellaria upon his ^aa-fuu From the '^E/inop* 
of Philemon came the Mercator, from his KXfjpovfitvoi tl 
Casina. The Rudens is drawn from a play of Diphilus, tl 
Asinaria from the *0vay6s of Demophilus. From the great po- 
of the New Comedy, Menander, come the Bacchides (A 
c^9rar(3v), Poenulus {Kapxrf^vios) and Cistellaria. It must n< 
be supposed that in any case Plautus merely translated. Tl 
phrase ^Lattne uortit Maccius^ of the Prologues means * gai 
the play its Latin dress'; the version was very free, the poet d: 
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not scruple to depart from his original, or to introduce many 
allusions to Roman customs, events, laws, places and men, which 
shew how little he was tied by the fact that he had an original 
before him. The Greek framework is largely filled with pictures 
taken fh)m the Roman life around him. The modem parallel 
would be not the German translations of Shakspere, but the 
Comedies constantly produced in England * after the French,* 
where the difference between French and English taste on 
many points necessitates often a very wide departure from and 
«tensive modification of the French playwright's work^ The 
delicate handling of Terence represents much more closely the 
style of Menander. 

4. Text, The text of Plautus depends on MSS. of three 
classes. In the first class stands a single MS. A, the famous 
Ambrosian Palimpsest — the oldest Latin MS. extant — ^now in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan. It is dated as belonging to the 
4th or 5th cent, but the codex was separated and written over 
by a monkish scribe in the 7th or 8th cent., and now there 
survives about a third part of the leaves with the original 
Plautine text under the Vulgate of the monk. Imperfect and 
<iifficult to decipher as even this remnant is, it is of supreme 
importance for the text of Plautus. Nothing is left of the 
Amphitruo, Asinaria, Aulularia, Curculio, little of the Captiui, 
CisteUaria, Vidularia ; of the other plays altogether about 
half is extant, but in different proportions, so that of the 
Pseudolus and Stichus little is wanting ; less than half is lost of 
Casina, Persa, Poenulus ; about half of Epidicus and Trinummus ; 
more than half of the Bacchides, Mostellaria, Menaechmi, 
Mercator, Miles Gloriosus, Rudens, Truculentus. The MS. 
was discovered by Cardinal Mai 181 5 — an Apograph has been 
published by W. Studemund. 

In the second class fall four MSS. proceeding from one source : 
(i) Vetus Codex of Camerarius (Joachim Camerarius 1558) of 



* See a somewhat different view in Warr's Teuffel, Vol. i., pp. 142-4. 
But F. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen pp. 85 and 91, agrees with the 
view given in the text. 
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the nth cent., formerly in the Palatine Library at Heidelbeij^ 
since 1622 in the Vatican Library at Rome. It contains aH 
20 plays, and is referred to after Ritschl as B. 

(2) Codex alter of Camerarius, usually described as Decor* 
tatus and marked C (nth cent.)* It contains the last 12 i^ys^ 
was at Heidelberg and Rome with 6, but was taken to Paiw 
1797, and at the French Restoration to Heidelberg. 

(3) Ursinianus or Vaticanus — nth or 12th cent. — contains^ 
like C, which it closely resembles, the last 12 plays with Amphi— 
truo, Asinaria, Aulularia, and half the Captiui. This MS. wajfl^ 
brought from Germany to Rome in the possession of Cardiiud» 
Orsini, 1429, and from it first the last 12 plays became known—— 
the first 8 had been known and copied uninterruptedly. It i 
referred to as D. 

(4) Codex J, in the British Museum, assigned by Ritschl 
the nth cent, containing the first eight plays. Its value \x 
disputed. Goetz pronounces it to be important, though v( 
carelessly written. With this may be classed E, a MS. 
the 13th cent, belonging to Ritschl, containing like J only 
first eight plays. 

These MSS. proceed from one special recension of the text^ 
and are known as the Palatine text. 

MSS. of the third class resemble E and J in the first eighty 
D in the last 12 plays. They are late in date — 15th cent — an4 
unimportant for the criticism of the text F is used to represent 
Codex Lipsiensis — 15th cent — belonging to the University of 
Leipzig; V the 12th cent Leyden MS. ; Z the editio princeps 
by G. Merula, Venice 1472. 

5. Prosody, Our notions on the scansion of Latin are 
derived from Horace, Vergil and Ovid. But their standard, 
framed upon Greek models, was impossible for a writer living 
at the time of Plautus. Plautus followed like all early scenic 
poets the custom of popular speech in the measuring and 
reckoning of syllables, and generally in questions of scansion 
and prosody. The new tendency commences — in Plautus* life- 
time — with the introduction by Ennius of the Greek Hexameter. 
Hence there arose for the hexameter a system of rules and 
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a degree of correctness which sharply separated syllables and 
assigned them their unvarying metrical length and value. But 
with the Iambic and the Trochee of dramatic poetry the case 
vas different, not only with Plautus, but with Ennius himself, 
Terence, Accius and Pacuvius. Catullus and Horace first ap- 
pfied to the Iambic metre the Greek rule strictly observed in 
the Hexameter. 

The Plautine measurement of syllables thus naturally corre- 
sponds to the looseness of popular usage. The sharp rules 
for lengthening by position and fixed length had not yet been 
introduced. But it is by no means always possible to explain 
in all cases the popular usage followed. Thus ferfintarius, sedSn- 
tarius are scanned with the second syllable short. Probably this 
is because the n was scarcely sounded, but it may have been 
that a syllable was slurred. 
%t Cicero, Orat. i6i, discusses the weak sound of final s, and 
f quotes instances from Lucilius, &c., to shew how it was neglected. 
Only poetae noui found it a stumbling-block. He himself pro- 
nounced maximus maximu' in his youth. Thus in Plautus, even 
in the 6th foot of the Senarius, which is always a pure iambus, 
and at the close of an iambic Tetrameter acatalectic (=not a 
syllable short, i.e. with 8 feet), and trochaic Tetrameter catalectic 
(=a syllable short, i.e. with 7 J feet), s is not counted. Hence 
such terminations as commonitus sum, salu5s sis, estlfs nunc, 
occidistifs me, &c.i 

Similarly a mute before a liquid does not affect the length 
of the syllable, so that agros, libros, duplex, &c. are not spondees 
but iambi. 

We may note the following general principles of Plautine 
prosody. 

A. Shortening of long syllables. 

The most noteworthy cases are those in which words which 
we should naturally scan as iambi {^ -) become pyrrhic (^ -). 
When the accent or emphasis of pronunciation falls upon the 
short first syllable, the second syllable instead of being long is 

^ Lindsay, L. L., p. 108. 
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reckoned as short, probably because in popular pronunciation 
the long unemphasised syllable was found heavy and incoD-? 
venient. Thus we get d6ml, b6nls, f6ris, — a number of im- 
peratives t^nS, dbY, ufdS, &c. Such words Ennius brought back 
to their iambic scansion, and only left the short scansion in such 
cases as bene, male ; the variable scansion in such as mihi, tibi, 
sibi, ubi, uolo, &c. This shortening by which iambic words 
become pyrrhics is known as the Breues Breuiantes Law, see 
Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 210. The words most affected are- 
those ending in a long vowel, which are in conversation closely 
joined with a following word, e.g. uol6-scire, abl-rus, doml-restat, 
&c. 

The regular rule in later Latin is that two consonants— 
except a mute before a liquid — render a preceding vowel long 
by position. Double letters in Plautus do not lengthen a 
vowel — especially 11. Ille, illic frequently have the first syllable 
short This is specially frequent if a short monosyllable pre- 
cedes (Miiller, Prosod. p. 330, would confine the usage to these 
cases). But 11 is neglected in cauYllator, simYllimae, satellites, 
pugUa, &c. LI in late Latin, as in modem Romance languages, 
had an obscure sound. Probably this was so in early Latin 
and 11 was only really sounded in the Augustan age. The 
writing of double consonants was introduced by Ennius. 

The same is found with the other liquids, innona, Inmortales, 
trridiculo — before ss, dedlsse, necfisse, 6sse. 

Position is also neglected before double mutes, fecce is a 
common case. So words compounded with it, 6ccum, ficcam. 
So also Acquis, quTcquid, ^.ccepisti, 5ccasio, 5cculto, sagTtta, 
3.dde, rfidde, &c. 

m at the end of a word was more weakly sounded than at 
the beginning or in the middle of a word^. It did not prevent 
hiatus or the blending of vowels on either side of it by syna- 
loephe. Final m is frequently omitted in old inscriptions till 
130 B.C. Even before consonants m does not lengthen its 
syllable, hence before a word beginning with a consonant, enim, 

* See Pronunciation of Latin in the Augustan Period (Camb. Phil. 
Soc.), p. 5 note, Lindsay, L. L., p. 61. 
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{oid^m, parum. Similarly in the middle of a word, nSmpe, 
&mnis. 

Final s was in much the same case. It was omitted in 
verbs before ne interrogative — rogan = rogasne, iuben->iubesne, 
niden=uidesne, &c.^ 

But magis, mage, potis, pote (like amaris, amare in the 2nd 
sing, pass.) are distinct forms. The longer forms magis and 
potis are often written when, before another consonant, position 
is neglected and the last syllable scanned short. So nimTs, satTs, 
minus, prius, mantis, erTs, before consonants. 

Similarly s with mute consonants does not make position, 
SP) sc, st, quifisce, haruspex, Difispiter — fist, adfist, potfist, 
Cstis— fete, Istic, Istuc, Sst^ndo, uenustdte — even with an r 
following, maglstrdtus, minlstrdre, f^nfistra. 

Greek words with f were written in the time of Plautus in 
Latin with s or ss. Hence tarpfisita (even if we write it with 
the MSB. tarpezita). 

X was written for cs but position was neglected, fix, fix^rcitus, 
senfix, uxor. 

ps does not necessarily lengthen a preceding vowel. Ipse, 2lbs, 
abscessi, Sbstulisti, &c. 

Like m, n followed by a consonant need not lengthen its 
syllable, tamfin, in compounded with verbs, &c., Incddere, In- 
gf^nium, !ndfligenter, Inprddens. So n is neglected in itin 
tandem, uidfin scelestus, &c. 

Nor need a vowel followed by nt be long, whether in 3rd pi. 
>n verbs, d^cfint, sttidfint, s616nt, or elsewhere, Intus, Interea, 
Juu^ntus. So 3.nte once Capt. 243, Inde, unde frequently. 

r final does not help to make a vowel long by position — nor 

always in the middle of a word, firgo, 3.rgentum, hfircle, 6matus. 

Hie in all its cases and forms that end in c can be short. 

It least when a short monosyllable precedes, quis h^c est, sed 

[uid hiic, quid hunc soUicitas. 

d and t are neglected in fitsi, tamfitsi, ut, at, ad, id, apud 
ndeed apud makes position only with monosyllabic personal 

* See Leo, Plautinische Forschungen, chai^. $. 

2 — a 
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pronouns as aptid me, apdd uos), in 3rd sing, of verbs before a 
consonant. Thus ual6t pugilice. Hence itque. 

Brix points out that this shortening process only takes place 
when the accent precedes the shortened syllable. Thus tdn€, 
but c6ntine. And if there is a pause after such words, so that 
the last syllable must be more emphasised than it would other- 
wise be, the word usually has its proper length; ueni, iube, 
pane, &c. 

He confines shortening generally to syllables that precede 
and follow that on which the accent falls. 

In this Brix follows Corssen. Ussing denies that the 
accent has any such force in Plautus. He considers that a 
long syllable following a short is shortened by assimilation. 
Whatever the explanation, at least the fact remains (i) that the 
shortened syllable must stand after a short one and is always 
next — whether next before or next after — the accent, (2) that the 
shortening is most frequent in forms properly iambic, and in 
longer words and combinations of words that commence with 
an iambus. The combinations of words where this shortening 
takes place commence with a monosyllable, or a dissyllable with 
the second vowel elided, followed by a syllable properly long, 
e.g. qu6d In manu, dbi In malam rem, ^go 5bsonabo, &c.^ 

This shortening process depends entirely upon popular pro- 
nunciation, which it reflects. It is not a poetic licence, not 
dependent upon the laws of metre. 

The shortening of finals properly long must have been helped 
by the influence of the expiratory accent in Early Latin. 

B. Lengthening of short syllables. 

Plautus keeps long of makes long a number of terminations 
that became regularly short by the time of the Augustan 
poets. 

Thus es (sum) is regularly long in Comedy. 

So often the termination or in comparatives, as auctior, sub- 
stantives, amor, verbs, fateor, particles, ecastor. 

He keeps long, where it suits him, conjugation-endings i 

^ See also Iwan von Muller, Handbttch, Zweiter Band (2nd edit.^ 
P' 823, 
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s and t, as ens, eget, especially in the subjunctive, sit, fuat, uellt, 
in the perf. uixit, fult, and the exact-future adduxerit 

Third-declension ablatives are often long when written e, as 
well as when written i, e.g. rete, came, ordine, milite. 

Ego has often — ^mihi, tibi, sibi often, modo sometimes, 
inuno always. 

As might be expected there is some licence in dealing with 
Greek words. Acheruns is scanned with the first syllable long. 
Therapontigonus, Cure 430, has the second syllable long, 
trapezita often has the first syllable long — ^perhaps we should 
in such cases with Ritschl write tarpessita. 

Greek proper names with 11 are sometimes shortened, as 
Chicles. Adjectives properly in aeus («Greek -oios which is 
sometimes -oior) can be written eus and scanned Sus, and 
schema =(rx4^ is in Amph. 117 schSma. 

C. Vowels added and Synizesis. 

In the pronunciation of words Plautus and his contenlporaries 
at times («) add a vowel for ease of pronunciation — especially 
in new formations from the Greek, {b) subtract a syllable by 
synizesis. 

a, (i) Thus u is added before 1 and m, / before n, when 
these liquids follow k, p, t, m. In some words this inserted 
vowel has held its place at later periods of the language, e.g. 
A.esc«lapius (*AcricXi;7riof), Herc«les ('HpoitX^r). Others in Plautus 
Eire Alcimiena, Tec2/messa, drachi^ma, Procma, Cuc/nus («et/Kvor), 
tech/na {jiyyr()^ gym/nasium (yvfivdaiov), and m/na which sur- 
vrived. This process is known as anaptyxis and the parasitic 
vrowel as svarabhakti. 

In true Latin words, as faui tores for fautores, purigare for 
purgare, iurigare for iurgare, discipulina for disciplina, extem- 
pulo for extemplo, the vowels are not 'inserted' but original. 
See on this I. Miiller, Hdb. ii*. p. 277, Lindsay, L. L., p. 145 ff. 

(2) But in neuter nouns, especially in -culum (-clum), before 
suffixes beginning with m and n, and adjectives ending in -dus, 
the short (original) form is commoner than the long form in 
Plautus. Such are uinclum, periclum, saeclum, uehiclum ; teg- 
men, lamna, domnus ; caldus, soldus, ualde. 
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Less common instances of the original shorter form are 
postus (positus), poplus (populus), manuplares (manipulares). 

Verbs which shew an omission of the root vowel are surge, 
pergo (porgo) and surpio for surripio. 

With adjectives ending in -er Plautus more usually writes the 
longer form — dextera is more usual than dextra. But he often 
has dextrouorsum, and apparently altra, altrum, for altera, 
alterum. 

The short form is very common in 2nd per. sing, of so-called 
perf., and in so-called perf. inf., e.g. dixti, duxti, uinxti, pinxti, 
uexti, misti, scripsti, accepsti, dixe, duxe, uexe, spexe, traxe, 
intellexe, &c. Dixisti, duxisti, &c. are of later origin. 

b. meus, tuds, suds (not tuus, suus), deus are scanned as 
monosyllables. So quoius, quoi, huius, huic, rei, dies, diu, fui, 
trium, duas, ais, ain, ait, eo, eam, eas, eat, eant, &c. 

The trisyllabic forms of meus, tu6s, su6s, deus, &c. are 
dissyllabic. So duorum, duellum, fuisti, fuisse, puella, diebus, 
&c. Diutius and exeundum are trisyllabic. 

The vowels are regularly run together in proin, proinde, 
dein, deinde, dehinc, deerrare, dehortari, deosculari, and deesse. 

To the same principle we may assign a number of shortened 
case-forms. Is for iis, isdem for iisdem, and verb-forms exit, redit 
(perf.), aibam, aibas, and so on. 

6. Hiatus, The general attitude of Latin to hiatus is given 
by Cicero Orat. 150, *Quod quidem Latina lingua sic observat, 
nemo ut tam rusticus sit, qui uocales nolit coniungere.' Greek 
allowed hiatus, but * nobis, ne si cupiamus quidem, distrahere^ 
uoces conceditur.* Then, after quoting examples of hiatus from 
Naeuius and Ennius, he concludes *hoc idem nostri saepius non 
tulissent* Quintilian also (ix. 4. 33) disapproves 'uocalium 
concursum, quod cum accidit, hiat et intersistit^ et quasi laborat 
oratio.* 

In Plautus, as his text has reached us, hiatus occurs between 
two words closely connected — a preposition and its noun, a pair 

^ distrahere=to leave an hiatus )( contrahere. 
* intersistit= comes to a standstill. 
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of nouns, a noun and its verb, an adjective and its noun, &c., de 
ea, octo hominum, gratiam habeo, tuam amicam, eri imperia. 

But hiatus is practically confined to cases when there is a 
pause in metre or in sense which at least tones down the harshness. 
Thus there may be hiatus at the caesura. Most frequently where 
hiatus occurs there is a pause in both sense and metre, and, even 
where these double pauses coincide, in an overwhelming number 
of cases there is no hiatus^ e.g. when one speaker leaves a line 
unfinished and another takes it up hiatus is rare. 

Hiatus most frequently accompanies breaks in sense when 
they are considerable, especially if there is a change of speakers. 

Most frequently hiatus is met with in the case of mono- 
syllables with a long vowel (pro, de, &c.) or a short vowel if the 
word ends with m (nam, cum) in cases like quae ego, qui in, 
nam ego, ne ego, qui homo, di ament, cum Alcumena, quam ob 
rem, qui obuiam. 

Cases of hiatus are pretty frequent before homo, in nom. 
gen. dat. ace, flagitium hominis, quoi homini, esse hominem. 
Bergk and Corssen in these cases would write hom5nis, homoni, 
homonem. 

There is a similar hiatus before habeo^ gratiam habeo ; hic^ 
tu hunc, tu hoc, quoi haec, qua hue, and other words beginning 
with h. 

As might be expected hiatus is allowed in interjections, 
especially after the monosyllables o, au, ah, eu, heu, em — and 
with vocatives. 

Generally it may be laid down that hiatus is permitted 
(i) after monosyllables, (2) after dissyllables which scan as 
pyrrhics whether the last syllable is naturally short or shortened, 
(3) afterwords of more than two syllables *perrarum esse hiatum 
nee sine excusatione ferendum' (Ussing, p. 224 q.v.). 

It will be understood that the lines are quite distinct one 
from another, and that a vowel at the end of one verse followed 
by another at the beginning of the next does not make an 
hiatus. 

7. Metre, For an account of the Plautine Metres see Ussing, 
pp. 174 — 192; with Christ, Metrik der Griechen und Romer; 
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Klotz, Grundziige altromischer Metrik; Muller, Plautinisdi 
Prosodie ; Spengel, Reformvorschlage, and other standard wodoi 

Short notes on the chief metres only are here given. 

The famine Senarius is the regular metre of dialogue, when 
there is no excitement, but calm straightforward narratifB^ 
Greek Iambics have accustomed us to the idea that the 2odl, 
4th and 6th feet, which mark the metre, must be pure [^-^ 
But the Latin poets admitted spondees [ — \ and even ana- 
paests ["-"'-l not only in the ist, 3rd and 5th, but also in tk 
2nd and 4th feet. The 6th foot only must necessarily be a purs 
iambus. The verse seldom ends with two iambi. Diomedes 
asserts that tragic poets always wrote a spondee in the 5th foot 

There is no objection to dactyls [-""^] provided there are 
not too many, and a dactyl is seldom followed by an anapaest 

Most licence is allowed in the first foot, where a proceleus- ; 
matic \^^^ ^\dL bacchic [ — -^], or a cretic [- — ^] is sometimes 
found. 

Penthemimeral is more common than hephthemimeral cae- 
sura. Hiatus is most common at the caesura. 

The Trochaic Septenarius (tetrameter trochaicus catalecti- 
cus) was employed when the speech was important or excited, 
and is used by Plautus with great effect. There is a diaeresis 
after the 4th foot which should coincide with the end of a word. 
This is occasionally neglected. A tribrach \^^^ can be sub- 
stituted for a trochee [-'^], except in the 7th foot where it is 
rare — a spondee can be used not only in 2nd, 4th and 6th (as in 
Greek), but in ist, 3rd and 5th. 

The Latin admitted a dactyl instead of a spondee, save in 
the 4th foot, where it is rare. A dactyl is most common in the 
first foot. 

The Iambic Septenarius (tetrameter iambicus catalecticus) 
is a favourite comic metre. The treatment is the same as that 
of the Senarius, except that, as there is a diaeresis after the 4th 
foot, that foot and the 7th ought to be pure. But tribrachs, 
spondees and dactyls are found in the 7th foot. 

Octonariiy iambic and trochaic (i.e. tetrametri acatalectici), are 
used by Latin Comedians in highly excited scenes where great 
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bustle and haste are intended to be expressed. This is an 
innovation, for Greek writers do not use these metres. The 
diaeresis after the 4th foot is more often neglected in octonarii 
than in septenarii. Trisyllabic feet are found in the 4th place, 
the 8th foot is pure. 

When the excitement has passed the octonarii usually pass 
into another and quieter metre, generally trochaic septenarii. 

A system of octonarii is terminated by a clausula (short 
verse) of kindred metre, i.e. an iambic system will finish with 
iambi, a trochaic with trochees. 

Similar short lines are sometimes prefixed to systems. 
Trochaic octonarii are seldom long-continued. 
Anapaests (generally acatalectic) are used by Plautus with 
considerable licence. Thus a dactyl is followed by an anapaest, 
and a proceleusmatic substituted for an anapaest. The ana- 
paestic metre was difficult to observe accurately in Latin. 

Other metres are Cretic [ \ Paeonic [--•—' or ----J 

(a cretic is often substituted for a paeonic — a choriambus [--^ --] 
is admitted), Bacchiac^ tetrameter and trimeter, and mixed 
metres in Cantica, for which see the authorities given above. 
Terence may have a more artistic mastery than Plautus of 
the ordinary metre of the dialogue. He cannot approach him 
in facility of adapting and varying his metres, *his numeri 
innumeriy to the animated moods and lively fancies of his 
characters' (Sellar). 

8. The Parts of a Roman Comedy^ &c. (a) The separate 
parts of a Roman comedy are Prologus, Diuerbium, and 
Canticum. The Prologue is defined by Aristotle (Poet. 12) to 
be all that precedes the entrance of the Chorus. In Roman 
Comedy a Prologue, where there was one, served two purposes : 
) I (i) it placed the audience in possession of the plot so far as was 
Lt I necessary, told them the provenance of the play and so forth, 
h \ (2) it took the place to some extent of the irapd^ais in the Old 
I Greek Comedy, and gave the poet an opportunity of expressing 
Ws views to the audience and asking their favour. The 
Bacchides, Epidicus, Mostellaria, Persa, Stichus have no 
Prologue, and the Prologues now prefixed to PlaviXm^ ^lvj^ 
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(e.g. Amphitruo, Casina, Menaechmi, Pseudolus) are post- 
Plautine. In any case the Prologue is no part of the play 
proper. It merely does what the modem programme or play- 
bill now serves to do. It was n6t spoken by one of the 
characters, but by an actor dressed for the purpose (omatu 
prologi). 

The constituent parts proper, then, of the play are the 
dialogue (diuerbium, or deuerbium as some write it) and the 
cantica. A canticum proper was a lyrical monologue (/ioyo^dia) 
accompanied by the flute, and delivered with appropriate 
gesture. A change of metre represented a change of feeling. 
Hence the metres are very varied and the rhythms very lively. 
In a wider sense under the cantica are included the scenes 
written in trochaic Septenarii declaimed with musical accom- 
paniment — what we should call recitative» All iambic scenes 
are included as diuerbia. They had no musical accompaniment, 
and include all the quiet parts of the play, the ordinary narrative 
and dialogue, as distinguished from the excited and high- 
wrought scenes. 

This distinction is sometimes marked in MSS. by the letters 
C and DV^, which indicate the musical and non-musical portions, 
as Canticum and Diuerbium. 

The Tibicen served two purposes: (i) he filled up the short 
intervals during which the stage was vacant, (2) he furnished an 
accompaniment to all cantica, including both the cantica proper 
and the trochaic scenes. 

(b) The Greek rule which required — with some exceptions — 
that there should not be more than three actors on the stage at 
once, or employed in a play, was not observed in Roman Comedy. 
Often five actors are necessary. In only two of the extant plays 
of Plautus, Cistellaria and Stichus, both of which are in- 
complete, would three actors be sufficient. The Captiui, Epidicus, 
Mercator, Pseudolus require at least four ; ten of the plays demand 

^ These marks given in the Palatine text are not older than the 
Arguments. DV for diuerbium is like V.Y.-=praefectuSy dA.=dedicarey 
q.di.=guondamj which are scarcely to be found m inscriptions before 
the 2nd century. 
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at least five performers, the Poenulus and Rudens need six. 
Ritschl conjectures seven in the Trinummus. Nor did the 
Roman comedians guard against scenes in which more than 
three characters spoke. On this see F. Schmidt (Zahl der 
Schauspieler bei Plautus und Terentius). 

{c) The division of the play into Acts has been retained 
for convenience, not because it was the original arrangement. 
The law which prescribes that all plays should contain five 
Acts and no more was unknown to the Greeks. Aristotle (Poet 
12) gives as the constituent parts of a tragedy irpoXoyor, cVcicr- 
odioy, €^odosy x^P"^^^' ^^ number of ^irtur6dia depends upon 
the number of ardaifia by which they are divided, and differs in 
different plays. Thus, if we reckon irpoXoyov and ^odos as 
Acts, there will be five Acts in the Prometheus Vinctus, Septem 
c Thebas, Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides; but four in 
£unpides' Supplices, Heracleidae, Iphigeneia in Tauris, Rhesus ; 
six in Sophocles' Ajax and Oedipus Tyrannus ; seven in Sopho- 
cles' Antigone, and in Euripides' Medea and Hercules Furens. 

The law is Alexandrine and is undoubtedly observed in post- 
Alexandrine writers. But the Roman comedians knew nothing 
of the division into Acts, nor of any fixed number of Acts, 
nor do their MSS. shew any trace of such a division. Horace 
(A. P. 189) first speaks directly of the regular five Acts, and 
critics, e.g. Donatus, frequently complain of the difficulty of 
dividing the existing plays into Acts. 

On the other hand the division into scenes is regularly found 
in the MSS. of Plautus and Terence, and the names of the 
characters speaking in each are given as headings {titult). 

The intervals between the scenes were filled up by the 
orchestra, especially by a favourite tibicen, or by the choragus. 
There is no change of scenery in the Plautine plays, and save 
for these short pauses filled up by simple music the play goes 
right on from the lowering of the curtain at the commencement 
to the raising at the close. 

9. Some Points of Contrast between Greek and Roman 
Comedy. The Old Attic Comedy was a passing phase and 
could never have been a permanent type. It was personal and 
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political. Its end was political satire. Such comedy could 
exist only under democracy. It rose with the democracy and 
it fell with the democracy. Even while it flourished Crates 
wrote plays more analogous to the original (Sicilian) type. But 
the decay of the Old Comedy was no sudden thing. We may 
trace the process of disintegration in the later plays of Aristo- 
phanes himself. Thus in the Plutus, which, as it stands, is a 
play of the Middle Comedy, there is no Parabasis, and the 
Chorus is magni nominis umbra. When we hear further that 
it became very difficult to get people to undertake the large 
expenses the Chorus entailed, it is evident that its complete 
disappearance was only a question of time. 

Hence in the New Comedy we expect to find neither (i) poli- 
tical satire, nor (2) a Chorus. The New Comedy is almost 
wholly social — it is the comedy of life and manners, in the sense 
in which we now understand the word. And these are the 
topics upon which Roman Comedy was based. 

The Romans took over the Greek Theatre as a whole. But 
their stage, a mere temporary platform {pulpitum\ was more 
limited in its resources. The scenery represented a fixed ex- 
terior — a street with houses at the back and a narrow lane 
(angiportum) between them. The frontage of the stage was 
great — some authorities say 180 feet Hence the scenes (e.g. 
the opening of the Epidicus) where slaves hurry across the 
stage, for owing to its length the audience could keep them 
in sight for some time. The doors of the buildings at the back 
opened outwards on to the stage. A character coming out often 
talks with others inside. And, as the stage represents an 
exterior, no interior is shewn. All meetings and conversations 
must take place in the street. The Greek Orchestra has dis- 
appeared and the space thus made vacant is filled with the 
best seats. 

The Chorus of the Old Greek Comedy has also disappeared, 

and thus the lyric element proper is lost. The Chorus was 

the bond of union in the ancient drama, the basis of its structure 

as an alternation of odes and episodes. But New Comedy and 

Roman Comedy consisted of a series of scenes, which rapidly 
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succeeded one another. Any interval was filled up with simple 
music 

Yet the lyric element has not disappeared. For («) The 
moral reflections concentrated in the Greek Choral Odes are 
now scattered throughout the play, or assigned to some cha- 
racters of a moralising turn of mind. And these reflections are 
expressed in lyric metres, (b) Again the soliloquy assumes 
a prominent place. And to these two partial methods of re- 
placing the Chorus we may add a third, {c) Its general function 
has been to some extent undertaken by the Prologue and the 
Epilogue. 

There is another duty of the Greek Chorus which is per- 
formed by the Prologue, viz., that by which in the Parabasis the 
Chorus addressed the audience in the poet's name, e.g. the 
Prologue of the Captiui asserts the high moral tone of the play, 
much as does the Parabasis of the Clouds. 

But, to go back to the lyric element, the Greek Chorus has 
left a permanent mark on Comedy in the variety of the metres 
employed. The metres of Plautus are not less numerous than 
those of Aristophanes. And they give variety, emphasis and 
clearness to the whole play. A change of feeling is accompanied 
by a change of metre. Lyrics in Roman Comedy are *the 
medium for the exceptional ' : accelerated rhythm is used for 
any scene of emotion or excitement : the ordinary blank verse 
(iambi) for quiet scenes where the action is in a state of rest. 

The Greek Comedy allowed incidental effects. Such are the 
scenes in the Birds and the Clouds, where a number of persons 
are brought in for a moment simply for the moment's laugh. 
The Frogs may be said to have an under-plot. At first we are 
interested mainly in Xanthias, but when the plot proper begins 
we hear no more of him. The Roman authors went further 
than this. They worked two plots together. And sometimes 
to get two plots they combined two Greek plays (contantinatio). 
The favourite characters to create this double interest are the 
parasite and the cunning slave. Indeed very few Roman 
comedies are content with a single plot. And the interest is 
heightened in various ways^ by doubling the chaiacXei^ ^xA 
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contrasting them, by elevating subordinate into indepei 
characters, by pourtraying the fortunes of the servants no 
than those of their masters, and so forth. Thus we are c< 
to the Shaksperian conception of plot — * the weaving of disl 
stories into one common dramatic pattern.' See on this 
R. G. Moulton's Ancient Classical Drama, on which the 
notes are mainly based. 

ID. The Trinummus, (i) The Trinummus is based u] 
the Br\(Ta\)poi of Philemon (c. 330 — 262 B.C.), perhaps the greatetf j 
Athenian favourite among the poets of the New Attic Comedy.' 

Plautus is fond of Philemon -as a model. The Mci 
is drawn from Philemon's "Efinoposy the Mostellaria from 
^aa-fioj the Casina from his KXrfpovfievoi. 

But in this as in other plays it would be a great mistake 1 
regard Plautus as a mere translator. The only fragment 
the Qrfaavpos cited by Athenaeus (ix. 385^) ovk tar' 
napakoyi^taO* ovd* c;i^ftv oyfrapia XPW"^ cannot be traced wiflt] 
any probability in the Trinummus. 

The Latin name of the play is taken from the coins givei' 
to the Sharper {Sycophanta) for his services v. 843. The titk 
does not throw any light upon the contents of the play or tbe 
nature of the story, but is borrowed from a chance incident that 
has little bearing upon the main facts. A similar case is the 
Rudens, where the play is named from the cable with which the 
trunk is dragged ashore. There the original was the nijpa of 
Diphilus, and the natural name Vidularia was out of the 
question because already appropriated to another play of similar 
plot. It may be conjectured that the same thing has happened 
here, i.e. that the obvious name Thensaurus could not be used 
by Plautus because it had already been attached to another 
play. 

The story briefly is this. An Athenian citizen Charmides 
resolves to go abroad and trade, to better his fortunes impaired 
by his son's extravagance. He entrusts his property, his son 
Lesbonicus and his daughter, to the safe-keeping of his old 
friend Callicles. Lesbonicus is a profligate, he wastes the 
property and is Anally obliged to sell even the house. In the 
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Athenian comedy. The story is a well-drawn &mily history, 
excellently told and regularly developed, the characters are all 
typical and are sketched with care. The old men, Charmides, 
Callicles, Megaronides and Philto, are all distinct types, and 
their characters are consistent and form effective contrasts. 
The highly moral Lysiteles is an excellent foil to the spendthrift 
but good-hearted Lesbonicus. The comic element proper is 
supplied by the slave Stasimus and the Sycophant 

The play is disfigured by no grossness ; it is a quiet play 
{lenis^ stataria, as contrasted with motoria a lively bustling 
play, such as the Astnaria), It is a remarkable feature that 
the Trinummus^ like the Captiui another moral play, has no 
female character among the dramatis personae. 

If we analyse the play we find that Act I. contains the 
narrative of the facts as unfolded in the conversation between 
Callicles and Megaronides. Act II. introduces us to the family 
of Philto and the proposal of marriage. Act III. developes 
the complications that arise on the unwillingness of Lysiteles 
to impoverish his friend by accepting a dowry, and the 
reluctance of Lesbonicus to allow his sister, and of Callicles 
to allow his ward, to marry without a dowry. These complica- 
tions are further complicated by the mission of the Sycophant 
Act IV. relates the discomfiture of the Sycophant, but leaves 
Charmides till the end in uncertainty as to the true state of 
things. With the explanation of Callicles the unravelling of i 
the difficulties begins. Act V. clears up the difficulties, and 
all ends happily. Thus w. 23 — 601 contain the expositio, 
w. 602 — 1092 the inuolutio (entanglement), w. 1093 — 11 89 
the euoluHo (disentanglement). 

In the structure of the play it should be noted that there are 
two distinct interests : (i) the difficult position of Callicles, (2) the 
marriage nego<fiations, and that these two plots are worked 
together side by side and for the most part kept distinct by the 
different metres employed for each. The Callicles plot is 
worked in iambic metre, i.e. as we should say in blank versed 
the marriage plot is worked in lyrics or accelerated ihythm* 
Thus 
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Blank Verse. 
I. 

Callicles' character is cleared 
» lus friend M^^aronides 



Soliloquy of Philto— when Les- 
Kmicns with his slave comes up, 
xoposal scene 



Callicles' position made still 
more difficult by the proposed 
marriage — plan of sending Syco- 
phant devised 



Soliloquy 
doubts 



of Charmides — his 



Resolution of the difficulties- 



meeting of Charmides and Callicles 



Accelerated Rhythm. 



«3 — «11. 



II. 



After some moralising by both 
father and son, Lysiteles opens 
the marriage proposal and Pnilto 
undertakes to make it. 

««3— 39«- 



391—601. 



III. 



News of the intended marriage — 
discussion of the dowrv between 
the bridegroom and the bride's 
brother 601 — 718. 



IV. 



719 — 819. 



Return of Charmides and the 
main complication, the conflict of 
Charmides with the Sycophant 

810 — 997. 

998—1007. 

Complication continued — the 
encounter with Stasimus 

1008 — 1091. 



1093— 1 1 14. 



V. 



General explanations and pre- 
parations for the marriage 

1 1 1 s; — end. 

See Mr R. G. Moulton, The Ancient Classical Drama, p. 443. 

As is generally the case in Plautus, but not in Terence, the play 
^ a Latin title, while the names of the characters are all Greek. 

The names appear to be taken without change from 
Philemon's play. They are ordinary Athenian names and are 

G. T. \ 
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not to be pressed to make ' speaking names/ i.e. names which 
express the bearer's character, unless it be in the cases of the 
virtuous Lysiteles (Xvo-trcXelv) and the resolute Stasimus who 
will stick to his point. 

The scene represents as usual the fronts of houses in the 
background with an open street in front. The houses are 
those of Callicles, which he has bought from Lesbonicus, and 
Megaronides. Between the houses is a space or lane {angi- 
portum\ and in this space and in the street in front of the 
houses the action of the play takes place. 

Right and left of the stage is an entrance. That on the 
right of the spectators leads to the Forum, that on the left to 
the Harbour. Thus persons coming from the city enter from the 
right, persons returning from foreign parts come in on the left. 

Five actors would be required to fill the roles of this play, 
viz. (i) Lesbonicus, (2) Lysiteles — one of these could undertake 
the part of the Sycophant, (3) Callicles and Philto, (4) Charmides 
and Megaronides, (5) Stasimus. The wigs worn by the actors 
shewed the kind of character they represented. Old men wore 
white wigs and used sticks, young men black wigs, slaves red 
wigs. Charmides is dressed as a traveller, the Sycophant 
disguised as a foreigner. 

The play has deservedly been a favourite, and has often 
been imitated since the revival of letters. Thus it has been 
the model of the Italian *La dote' of J. M. Cecchi, of the 
French * Le tr^sor cachd ' of Destouches, and of the German 
* Der Schatz ' of Lessing. 

There are separate editions of the Trinummushy G. Hermann, 
Leipzig 1800 and 1853, Geppert, Berlin 1844, Leipzig 1854, 
J. Brix, 3rd edit. Leipzig 1879, 4th edit, re-edited by Niemeyer 
1888, W. Wagner, Cambridge 1872 and 1875, A. Spengel, Berlin 
1875, Freeman and Sloman, Oxford 1883, E. Cocchia, Turin 1886. 

(2) The date of the Trinummus, ^ 

The passages which throw light on the question of the date 
of the play are the following : 

V. 990 uapulabis meo arbitratu et nouorum aedilium. 

From 266 — 153 B.C. the new magistrates entered upon ofito 
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on the 1 5th of March. The aediles are here spoken of as still 

* new,' they have recently entered upon their duties, so we must 
look for a festival which comes not long after the Ides of March. 

This shews that the play was produced at the ludi Megalenses 
or Megalensia which took place in April, for the ludi Romani 
were in Sept. and the ludipiebei in Nov. 

The Megalensia became scenic in the year 194 B.C. Hence 
the play could not have been earlier than that year. 

V. 542 turn autetn Syrorum^ genus quod patientissimumst 
hominum &c. 

Syrian slaves may no doubt have been known in Rome 
before the war with Antiochus 191 B.C., but probably did not 
appear in any great numbers until the close of the war. 

v. 545 the allusion to the supplicium of the Campanians, 
the mention of gold Philippics v. 152, the complaint of moral 
corruption, self-seeking and greed vv. 28 ff., 283 ff., 1028 ff. all 
point to 190 B.C. as the earliest year possible for the first 
production of the play. 

Thus we infer that the Trinummus belongs to the last 
period of Plautus' activity, and is one of his latest plays. 

It will be remembered that there was at this time no per- 
manent theatre at Rome. Wooden theatres with rows of seats 
were built regularly each year after 145 B. c. ; the first stone thea- 
tre was the Theatrum Magni completed by Pompey 54 B.c. In 
the time of Plautus and Terence scenic displays took place near 
the temple of the god in whose honour the festival was held. 
A temporary wooden stage was put up, and the audience stood 
unless they chose to have their own seats brought for them. 

One play only was presented on each day. The performance 
conmienced about noon, and ended in time for the spectators to 
return home for dinner. 

(3) The Text of the Trinummus. 

Part of the Trinummus is contained in the great Ambrosian 
Palimpsest A. The verses which it exhibits are i — 96, 173 — 569, 

• ^37—673, 738—774, 836 — 863, and 1045— 1078, i.e. a little more 
than half the play. 

On the whole the text of few plays i§ in a better condition. 
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It has been already pointed out that the MSS. BCD are 
closely connected. They all come from one original which was 
perhaps a minuscule MS. of the 9th cent., which in turn must 
have come from an archetype written in capitals, and pre- 
sumably not later in date than the 5th cent. The text of this 
archetype is known as the * Palatine ' text, and BCD are referred 
to as the * Palatine' MSS. 

The discovery of the Ambrosian Palimpsest (A) gave a rival 
text, the * Ambrosian ' text as it is called. Had the whole of the 
plays been preserved in A there would have been doubt about 
the reading of very few lines. But unfortunately what we possess 
is a mere fragment, and the letters are often quite illegible. 

Where the assistance of A is not available, the * Palatine ' 
text is the best. Of the MSS. BCD the best is B. C and D are 
copied from a single MS. and often reproduce its errors of 
omission, substitution and so on. B is a more faithful copy of 
the original and often serves to correct these errors. Where B 
disagrees with CD, we can generally assure ourselves that the 
reading of B was the reading of the common original, that the 
reading of CD is a corruption due to the writer of the MS. of 
which C and D are immediate copies. But where B agrees with 
CD, the reading must be the reading of their common original. 

For ftirther details see Mr W. M. Lindsay's article in the 
Classical Review, June 1897. 

II. The Prologue, It may be convenient to say something, 
beyond what has been said p. xxv, about the Plautine Prologues 
here. The Prologue is defined by Aristotle (Poet. 12) as all that 
precedes the first Choral Ode. In the Old Comedy anything 
the author wished to say directly to the audience was said, not 
at the beginning but in the middle of the play, by the irapafiaais. 
In Tragedy, Euripides is the great employer of the Prologue. 
His habit is severely criticised by Aristophanes in the Ranae 
V. i20off. To Comedy the Prologue was more appropriate, and 
was common in the plays of the Middle and New Comedy. 
Following the practice of Menander and his contemporaries, 
Plautus when he wrote a Prologue usually assigned it to some 
one outside the regular dramatis personae. Thus in the 
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Aulularia the verses are delivered by Lar Familiaris, in the 
Rudens by Arcturus, in the Trinummus by Luxuria. Terence 
used his Prologues for a polemical purpose, to gain the favour of 
the audience and defend himself from the attacks of a rival poet. 

It is assumed that Prologues were at one time prefixed to 
all the Plautine plays. The Bacchides, Epidicus, Mostellaria, 
Persa, Stichus have none now. The Curculio has none but has 
a sort of napd^curis in the Third Act. Only two lines survive of 
the Prologue to the Pseudolus. In the Miles and Cistellaria 
the plot is explained in a scene of the First Act. But in the 
Amphitruo and Mercator the Prologue is delivered by one of 
the persons of the play. Yet the Prologues to the Amphitruo, 
Captiui and Poenulus contain references to improvements in the 
Theatre — seats &c. — ^which were not introduced until after the 
death of Plautus : that to the Casina declares itself post- Plautine. 
The Prologues to seven plays speak not of * poeta ' but Plautus 
or Maccius, and belong to the revival of Plautine study * in the 
first half of the 7th cent. A.U.C.' Setting on one side the 
Prologues to the Aulularia, Rudens and Trinummus \ we may 
lay it down that the extant Prologues are post-Plautine. 

In any case the Prologue is no part of the play proper. It is 
not spoken by one of the characters but by an actor dressed for 
the purpose — ornatu prologi. 

These Prologues merely do what the modem programme or 
play-bill serves to do. The constituent parts of the play proper 
are diuerbium and cantica^ see p. xxv. All iambic-scenes are 
included as diuerbium * dialogue.' They had no musical ac- 
companiment. As cantica are included both lyrics proper and 
scenes declaimed with musical accompaniment. 

On the question of the Prologues generally see Ritschl 
Parerga i. 180—238, Liebig de prol. Ter. et Plaut. 1859, 
Dziatzko de prol. Plaut. et Ter. 1864, Trautwein de prol. Plaut. 
indole atque natura 1890. 

^ Trautwein adds Cistellaria, Miles, Mercator ; and Leo (Plautinische 
Forschungen, chap, iv.) goes further still. He includes as Plautine the 
Prologue of the Asinaria, which has, he says, ' all marks of being 
genuine and original. ' 
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12. The Life depicted in the Play, The social conditions 
implied by the piece, particularly so far as the slaves are con- 
cerned, contrast so strongly with what we know of the grauitas 
of Roman family life that some explanation is necessary. Cato 
the Elder best typifies the mode in which the private life of a 
respectable Roman citizen should be spent. *His domestic 
discipline was strict. The servants were not allowed to leave 
the house without orders, or to talk of what occurred in the 
household to strangers. The more severe punishments were not 
inflicted capriciously, but sentence was pronounced and exe- 
cuted after a quasi-judicial procedure : the strictness with which 
offences were punished may be inferred from the fact, that one 
of his slaves who had concluded a purchase without orders from 
his master hanged himself on the matter coming to Cato's ears. 
For slight offences, such as mistakes committed in waiting at 
table, the consular was wont after dinner to administer to the 
culprit the proper number of lashes with a thong wielded by his 
own hand' (Mommsen, ii. 405). Nothing could be more differ- 
ent from this strict regime than the conduct of the slaves in the 
Plautine plays, familiar and on an easy footing of intimacy with 
their masters. 

We cannot too carefully bear in mind that the plays put 
upon the Roman comic stage were Greek in everything but their 
language. No doubt they are full of Roman touches. The 
tresuiri and the aediles are grotesquely mixed with agoranomi 
and demarchi. The Athenian scenery does not prevent a sud- 
den transportation for a few lines to the Capitol or the streets of 
Rome. But in all essentials the plays are Greek. It was inevi- 
table that they should be so. In everything except politics 
Greek influence was felt. The very work of education at Rome 
was chiefly in the hands of slaves, freedmen, or foreigners, in 
other words chiefly in the hands of Greeks or half-Greeks. 
* The Romans could no doubt learn to read and write Latin by 
means of the Twelve Tables ; but Latin culture presupposed a 
literature, and no such literature existed at Rome.' Besides 
this the Roman popular festivals were throughout under 
the influence of Greeks. There arose a demand for plays. 
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The impatience of the people would not give the native Italian 
dramatic elements time for development * The Romans desired 
a theatre but the pieces were wanting.' Literature came to 
Rome along with the sovereignty of the world. 

Poenico hello secundo Musa pennato gradu 
Intulit se bellicosam Romuli in gentem feram. 

Hence it came to pass that both education and literature 
took stand on Greek ground. The school and the stage were 
thoroughly anti-Roman. They were two of the strongest in- 
fluences at work throughout the whole period in sapping Roman 
conservatism at the most brilliant era it ever had. 

The Roman police-regulations undesignedly fostered this 
Hellenism. The Roman police allowed no politics on the stage. 
Comedy was allowed to bring forward no Roman on the pulpi- 
turn. Even when it was admitted as a national amusement it 
* remained as it were relegated to foreign lands.' 

This will explain why the plays of Plautus and his fellows 
are dM pcUliatae, It is a remarkable illustration of this effect of 
police-regulations at Rome that almost contemporaneously a 
national comedy was introduced in the provincial towns. The 
earliest composer of togatae known to us is Titinius. His pieces 
also were based upon the New Attic Comedy : but with him it 
was imitation, not translation. The scene was laid in Italy : 
the actors appeared in the Italian dress (toga). The pieces really 
dealt with Italian life and habits. The life represented was 
usually that of southern Latian towns, Setia, Velitrae, Ferenti- 
num, and the delineations were fresh and lively. The very 
titles of Titinius' plays illustrate the life of which he treated. 

But at Rome the general Hellenic influence, the absence of 
a Latin literature, the demand for theatrical entertainment, and 
the stringency of the police restrictions, prevented the production 
of anything except palliatae^ in which, as has been said, there 
was nothing really Latin save the language in which the play 
ivas dressed. 

And so the conditions of life depicted were Hellenic, cosmo- 
politan, certainly not Roman. Before the time of the New 
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Comedy Greek ideas about slavery had changed. Euripid 
may be taken as the mouthpiece of liberal Athens on 
subject (see Ion 854, Hel. 728). *The slave-world was ut 
different ; the Roman slave was a piece of household-fiimi 
the Attic slave was a servant. Where marriages of slaves 
or a master carries on a kindly conversation with his slave, 
Roman translators ask their audience not to take offence 
such things which are usual in Athens ; and when at a 
period comedies began to be written in Roman costume, 
part of the crafty servant had to be rejected, because the Roi 
public did not tolerate slaves of this sort overlooking 
controlling their masters ' (Mommsen, il. 432). 

There is no more striking proof that a foreign life is 
presented in Roman Comedy than the fact that whenever it 
necessary to refer to a Roman law, a Roman custom, a Roi 
poet, the Roman language, the thing is described in true Gi 
style as * barbarian.' 

This very representation of a life foreign to the audience] 
imposed many restrictions on the adapter. He must perforce^ 
cut out all characters that would be incomprehensible to an* 
ordinary Roman. He must trim the conversation, the dishes, 
the jokes down to the level of his hearers. These remarks may 
serve to explain at once why the treatment of the originals is so 
free and why the life described is so essentially un-Roman. 

In one point of the treatment of slaves on the stage 
Mommsen sees the hand of the adapter who is adding some- 
thing outside his original. *In the endless abundance of 
cudgelling and in the lash ever suspended over the back of 
the slaves we recognise very clearly the household government 
inculcated by Cato, just as we recognise the Catonian opposition 
to women in the never-ending abuse of wives' (ll. 435). The 
criticism is true, if understood of the extent to which these things 
are dwelt on — not of their presence in the plays together. 

The whole of Mommsen's two chapters on * Faith and 
Manners' and * Literature and Art' (11. 394 — 479) deserve close 
attention from the student of Roman Comedy. 
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Thensaiirum abstrusum | dbiens peregre Chdrmides 

Remque 6mnem amico Callicli mandat suo. 

Ist6c absente mile rem perdit fflius. 

Nam et a^dis uendit : hds mercatur Collides. 

Virgo Indotata s6ror istius p6scitur. 

Minus qu6 cum inuidia ef det dotem Collides, 

Mandat qui dicat aiirum ferre se a patre. 

Vt u^nit ad aedis, hiSnc deludit Chdrmides 

Sen^x, ut rediit : qudius nubunt Ifberi. 
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PROLOGVS 

LvxvRiA Inopia 

Lv. Sequere hdc me, gnata, ut miSnus fungarfs tuom. 
<In.> Sequ6r: sed finem f6re quem dicam n^scio. 
<Lv.> Ad&t: em illae sunt a^des: i intro minciam. 

[Exit Inopia, 
Nunc, n^quis erret u6strum, paucis fn uiam 
DediScam, si quidem 6peram dare promfttitis. 5 

Nunc Igitur primum qua^ ego sim et quae illadc siet, 
Hue quae dbiit intro, dicam, si animum adu6rtitis. 
Primilm mihi Plautus n6men Luxuriae Indidit: 
Tum 1 hdnc mihi gnatam dsse uoluit Inopiam. 
Sed ea hiic quid introferit inpulsiS meo, 10 

Acclpite et date uociuas auris dum ^loquor. 
Adul^scens quidamst, qui in hisce habitat addibus: 
Is r^m patemam me ddiutrice p^rdidit. 
Quoniam el, qui me aleret, nil uideo esse r^licui, 
Dedi el meam gnatdm, quicum aetatem ^xigat. 15 

Sed de drgumento ne ^xspectetis fabulae : 
Sen^s qui hue uenient, el rem uobis dperient. 
Huic Gra^ce nomen ^st Thensauro fabulae: 
Phil^mo scripsit : Plaiitus uortit barbate, 
Nom^n Trinummo f^cit. nunc hoc u6s rogat 20 

Vt llceat possid^re banc nomen fabulam. 
Tantiimst. ualete ; ad^ste cum sil^ntio. \Exit 
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ACTVS I. 

Megaronides 

Senex 

1 1 Amicum castigdre ob meritam n6xiam 

Inmo^nest facinus, u^rum in aetate litile 

Et c6nducibile. ndm ego amicum hodie meum 25 

Concastigabo pr6 commerita ndxia, 
5 Inuitus, ni id me inuitet ut faciam fides. 

Nam hie nfmium morbus mdres inuaslt bonos; 

Ita pl^rique omnis idm sunt intermdrtui. 

Sed dum flli aegrotant, interim mor^s mail 30 

Quasi h^rba inrigua siiccreuere ub^rrume : 
11 Eonim licet iam m^tere messem mdxumam, 
*o Neque quicquam hie nunc est ufle nisi mor^s mali. 

Nimidque hie pluris paiiciorum grdtiam 

Facidnt pars hominum quam id quod prosint plilribus. 35 

Ita uincunt illud cdnducibile grdtiae, 
>5 Quae in r^bus multis dpstant odiosa^que sunt 

Remordmque faciunt rei priuatae et pilblicae. 

Callicles Megaronides 

Senes II 

^*Ca. Lar^m corona ndstrum decorarl uolo: 

Vxdr, uenerare ut ndbis haec habitdtio 40 

R)na faiista felix fdrtunataque ^uen[ijat — 

^eque tit, quam primum pdssim, uideam emdrtuam. 
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5 <Me.> Hic illdst, senecta aetdte qui factiSst puer, 

Qui admisit in se cillpam castigdbilem. 

Adgr^diar hominem. Ca. Qudia hie uox prope 1 
sonat ? 

<Me.> Tui b^neuolentis, si ita's ut ego td uolo: 

Sin filter es^ inimlci atque irati tibi. 
«o <Ca.> O amice, salue, | atque aequalis. tit uales, 

Megardnides? Me. Et tu ddepol salue, Collides. 

Valdn? ualuistin? Ca. Vdleo, et ualui r^tius. 

Me. Quid tiia agit uxor? dt ualet? Ca. Plus quj 
^go uolo. 

Me. Bene hardest illam tlbi ualere et uluere. 
«s Ca. Credo h^rcle te gauddre, siquid mfhi malist 

Me. Omnibus amicis, qu6d mihist, cupio ^sse idem. 

Ca. Eho tii, tua uxor quid agit? Me. Immortdlis e 

Viult uicturaqu^st. Ca. Bene hercle niintias, 

Deosque 6ro ut uitae tua^ superstes stlppetat. 
ao <Me.> Dumquidem hercle tecum ndpta sit, [M 
san^ uelim. 

Ca. Vin cdmmutemus? tiiam ego ducam et tii meam 

Faxo haiid tantillum d^deris uerbonim mihi. 

<Me.> Namque dnim tu, credo, me Inprudentem k 
r^pseris. 

<Ca.> Ne tu hdrcle faxo baud n^scias quam rem ^ge 
95 Me. Habeas ut nanctu's : n6ta mala res dptumast. 

Nam ego mine si ignotam cdpiam, quid agam n^sciam 

Ca. tEdep61 proinde ut bene uluitur, diu uluitur. 

<Me.> Sed hoc dnimum aduorte atque aiSfer ridiculdi 

Nam ego d^dita opera hue dd te uenio. Ca. Quid uen 
30 Me. Malls te ut uerbis miiltis multum obiiirigem. 

Ca. Men? Me. NiSmquis est hie dlius praeter ; 
dtque te? 

Ca. Nemdst. Me. Quid tu igitur r6gitas, tene obiilrige 
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Nisi td me mihimet cdnses dictunim male. 71 

Nam si fn te aegrotant artes antiqua^ tuae, 72* 

*\Sin immutare ufs ingenium mdribus] 72^ 

■ (Aut si demutant mdres ingeniiim tuom 

Neque e6s antiques sdruas, ast captds nouos,) 
' Omnibus amicis m6rbum tu incutids grauem, 75 

t Vt t^ uidere audireque aegroti sient. 
**Ca. Qui in mdntem uenit tibi istaec dicta dicere? 
; Me. Quia omnis bonos bondsque adcurare dddecet, 
J Suspicionem et cillpam ut ab se s^gregent. 

<Ca.> Non pdtest utrumque fieri. Me. Quaproptdr? 
\ Ca. Rogas? 80 

! Ne admittam culpam, ego med sum promus p^ctori : 
I^Suspfciost in p^ctore aliend sita. 
J, Nam ndnc ego si te sdmipuisse sdspicer 
. loul coronam d^ capite ex Capitdlio, 

Qui in cdlumine astat siimmo : si id non fdceris 85 

Atque fd tamen mihi liibeat suspicdrier, 

rQui tu id prohibere m^ potes ne siispicer? 
Sed istiic negoti ciipio scire quid siet. 
J <Me.> Habdn tu amicum aut familiarem qu^mpiam, 
; Quoi pectus sapiat? Ca. 6depol baud dicdm dolo. 90 
! Sunt qu6s scio esse amicos, sunt quos siispicor, 
^«5 Sunt qudrum ingenia atque animos <ne>queo ndscere, 

[Ad amici partem an dd inimici pdruenant :] 

Sed td ex amicis cdrtis mihi's certissumus. 

Siquid scis me fecfsse inscite aut inprobe, 95 

Si id ndn me accusas, tiite obiurgandii's. <Me.> Scio; 
•* ^ si dlia hue causa ad te ddueni, aequom pdstulas. 

<Ca.> Exp^cto siquid dicas. Me. Primumdum dmnium, 

Male dictitatur tibi uolgo in sermdnibus. 

^urpflucricupidum \.€ uocant ciuds tui : 100 

Tu<in> aut^m sunt alii qui te uolturiiim uocant: 



I 
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6s Hostfsne an ciuis cdmedis, parui pdndere. 

Haec quom aiidio in te dici, <i>s excruci6r miser. 
<Ca.> Est dtque non est mihi in manu, Megaronides : 
Quin dfcant, non est: m^rito ut ne dicant, id est. 105 
<Me.> Fuitne hfc tibi amicus Charmides ? <Ca.> Est 
^t fuit. 

70 Id ita ^sse ut credas, rdm tibi auctor^m dabo. 
Nam p6stquam hie eius rdm confregit fflius, 
Videtque ipse ad paupertatem prostra[c]tuivi ^sse se 
Sudmque filiam dsse adultam ufrginem, no 

Simul dius matrem sudmque uxorem m6rtuam: 

75 Quoniam hlnc iturust ipsu<s> in Seleiiciam, 
Mihi cdmmendauit ufrginem gnatdm suam 
Et rdm suam omnem et illiim comiptum fllium. 
Haec, si mi inimicus dsset, credo haud crdderet. 115 

<Me.> Quid tu? adulescentem, qudm esse corruptiim 
uides, 

80 Qui tua^ mandatus ^st fide et fidiiciae, 

Quin eiim restituis? quin ad frugem cdnrigis? 

Ei rei 6peram dare te fiierat aliquanto a^quius, 

Siqui probiorem fdcere posses, n6n uti 120 

In edndem tute acc^deres infamiam 

85 Maliimque ut eius ciim tuo miscer^s malo. 

<Ca.> Quidfi^ci? Me. Quod homo ndquam. Ca. Non 

istilc meumst. 
<Me.> Emistin de adulesc^nte has<ce>aedes — quid 

taces ? — 
Vbi mine tute habitas? Ca. 6mi atque argentiim dedi^ 
Minds quadraginta, ddulescenti ipsi in manum. i2^5 

90 <Me.> Dedistin argentum? Ca. Fdctum, neque fact:^^ 
piget. 
<Me.> Edepdl fide[i] adulescentem mandatiim malae ^ 
Dedistine hoc facto ei gladium, qui se occideret? 
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Quid s^c[ut]us est aut quid fnterest dare te In manus 130 
Arg^ntum amanti homini ddulescenti, animi fmpoti, 
Qoi exa^dificaret suam fncohatam ignduiam ? 
<Ca.> Non ^go illi argentum r^dderem? Me. Non 
r^deres, 
I Nque de lllo quicquam n^que emeres neque u^nderes, 
I Nee qui deterior ^sset faceres cdpiam. 135 

I Inc6nciliastin etim, qui mandatiist tibi, 
T Ille qui mandauit, ^um exturbasti ex a^dibus ? 
i Edepdl mandatum piSlcre et curatiim probe, 
i Credd huic tutelam : sudm melius rem gdsserit. 
j <Ca.> Subigls maledictis m^ tuis, Megar6nides, 140 
I Nou6 modo adeo, ut qu6<d> meae concr^ditumst 
r Tacitiimitati clam, fidep] et fidiSciae, 
I Ne eniintiarem quolquam neu facer^m palam, 
I Vt mihi necesse sft iam id tibi concr^dere. 
I <Me.> Mihi qu6d credideris, siimes ubi posiueris. 145 
I <Ca.> Circtlmspicedum te, n^quis adsit Arbiter 
p> Nobis, et quaeso id^ntidem circiimspice. 
I <Me.> Auscdlto siquid dicas. Ca. Si taceds, loquar. 
f Quoniam hfnc est profectii<ru>s peregre Charmides, 
Thensaiirum demonstrduit mihi in hisce a^dibus, 150 

^ic in conclaui quddam — sed circiimspice — 
**^ <Me.> Nem6st. Ca. nummorum Philippeum ad tria 
milia. 
W s61us solum p^r amicitiam et p^r fidem 
^ens me dbsecrauit su6 ne gnato crdderem 
Neu quoiquam, unde ad eum id p6sset permanascere. 155 
Nunc si file hue saluos r^uenit, reddam su6m sibi; 
'«Siqufd eo fuerit, c^rte illius ffliae 
Q^ mihi mandatast habeo dotem | linde dem, 
^^ earn fn se dignam c6ndicionem c6nlocem. 
<Me.> Pro di fnmortales, udrbis paucis quam cito 160 

G. T. \ 
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Aliiim fecisti me; dlius a<d>te u^neram. 

xas Sed ut 6ccepisti, p^rge porro pr61oqui. 

<Ca.> Quid tlbi ego dicam, qui fllius sapidntiam 
£t meam fidelitatem et celata dmnia 
Paene file ignauos fiinditus pessiim dedit? 165 

<Me.> Quidtim? Ca. Quia, run diim sum ego unos 
s^x dies, 

130 Me aps^nte atque insci^nte, inconsultii meo, 
Aedls uenalis hasce inscribit Iftteris. 
<Me.> Ad^suriuit [magis] ^t inhiauit dcrius 
Lupus : 6bseruauit diim dormitar^[n]t canes : 1 70 

Gregem liniuorsum udluit totum audrtere. 

X3S <Ca.> Fecfsset edepol, ni ha^c praesensiss^t canes. 
Sed mine rogare eg6 uicissim t^ uolo: 
Quid fiiit officium meiim me facere? fdc sciam: 
Vtrum indicare me ei thensaurum aequ6m fuit 175 

Adudrsum quam eius me 6psecrauiss^t pater? 

140 An ego dlium dominum paterer fieri hisce a^dibus? 
Qui emisset, eius dssetne ea peciinia? 
Emi ^gomet potius addis; argentiSm dedi 
Thensailri causa, ut sdluom amico traderem. 180 

Neque adeo hasce emi mfhi nee usurad meae: 

145 Illf redemi nlssum, a me argentilm dedi. 
Haec siint: si recte seiS peruorse fdcta sunt. 
Ego m^ fecisse c6nfiteor, Megardnides. 
Em mda malefacta | , dm meam auaritiam tibi. 185 

Hascl<ne> propter res mdledicas famds ferunt. 

150 <Me.> Ilavo-at: uicisti castigatordm tuom. 
Occliisti linguam: nfl est quod respdndeam. 
<Ca.> Nunc dgo te quaeso ut me dpera et consilid iuue^ 
Commiinicesque banc mdcum meam prouinciam. 19 

<Me.> PoUfceor operam. Ca. Ergo libi eris paul 
pdst ? Me. Domi : 
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^ss Numqufd uis ? Ca. Cures tuam fidem. Me. Fit sddulo. 
Sed quid ais? Ca. Quid uis? Me. Vbi nunc adulesc^ns 

habet ? 
<Ca.> Postlculum hoc recdpit, quom aedis udndidit. 
<Me.> IstiSc uolebam scfre : i sane niinciam. 195 

Sed quid ais, quid nunc ufrgo? nempe apud tdst? Ca. Itast, 
'60 luxtdque cam euro ciim raea. Me. Rectd facis. 

<Ca.> Numquid, prius quam abeo, md rogaturii's? Me. 
Vale. \Exit Callides. 

Nil ^st profecto stilltius neque st61idius 
Neque m^ndaciloquiils neque argutiim magis 200 

Neque c6nfidentil6quius neque peiiiirius 
65 Quam urbani adsidui cfues quos scurrds uocant. 
Atque ^gomet me adeo cilm illis una ibidem traho, 
Qui ill6rum uerbis fdlsis accept6r fui, 
Qui omnia se simulant scire neque quicqudm sciunt. 205 
Quod quisque in animo hab^t aut habiturdst sciunt: 
'70 Sciunt fid quod in aurem r^x reginae dfxerit : 
Sdilnt quod luno fdbulatast cilm loue: 
Quae n^que futura n^que sunt, tamen illl sciunt 
Falsdn an uero laildent, culpent qu^m uelint, 210 

Non fldcci faciunt, dilm illud quod lubedt sciant. 
*7sOinnls mortalis hilnc aiebant Calliclem 
Indlgnum ciuitate [h]ac sese ufuere, 
^nfs qui hunc adulescdntem euortiss^t suis. 
%o de e6rum uerbis fdmigeratorum insciens 215 

^''osilui amicum castigatum inn6xium. 
Q^od si ^xquiratur lisque ab stirpe auct6ritas, 
*^*^de quidquid auditum dfcant: nisi id appdreat, 
^^J^igeratori r^s sit cum damno €\. malo : 
H^Oc ita si fiat, piiblico fidt bono. 220 

^^\icf sint faxim qui sciant quod ndsciunt, 
*^ Occliisioremque hdbeant stultiloqudntiam. \Exit 



ACTVS II. 
Lysiteles 

AduUscens 

1 Multds res simitu in me6 corde u6rso, 
Multum in cogitdndo doldrem indipfscor. 
Egom^t me coquo ^t macero ^t defetigo: 
Magfster mihi ^xercit6r animus mine est. 

sSed h6c non liquet neque satis cogititumst, 
Vtrdm potius hdrum mihi«drtem expet^ssam, 
Vtram a^tati agilndae arbitrdr firmi6rem: 
Amdrin me<d>dn rei opsequf potius par sit. 
Vtra in parte plils sit uoliiptatis uftae 

lo Ad adtatem agtindam, 
De hac x€ mihi satis had liquet : nisi h6c sic faciam, op 
Vt utrdmque rem simul ^xputem, iud^x sim reusqu 

edm rem. 
Ita fdciam : ita placet, omnium primum 
Am6ris artis doquar, quem ad m6dum | expediant 

,5 Numquam dmor quemquam nisi cilpidum hominem 
Posttilat se in plagas conlcere: 
£6s cupit, eos cdnsectatur, silbdole [blanditur] al 

c6nsulit : 
Blandiloquentulus, harpag6, mendax, 
Cuppas, auarus, ^legans, despoliator, 
Latebrlcolarum hominum c6rrumptor, 
fBlandus, inops, c^latum indagdtor. 
Nam qui amat quod amat quom ^xtemplo 



oo 
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Sauiis sagitcatcs, p^rculsust, 242^ 

llico r^ fonts labitur, liquitur. 
35 'Dd mihi hoc, md meum, si me amas, si aiides'. 

Ibi ille cuculus : ' oc^e mi, fiat : 245 

]^t istuc et si amplius ufs daii, ddbitur'. 

Ibi ilia pendent^ ferit: iam dmplius drat: 

N6n satis id ^st mali, ni dmplius ^tiam, 248, 249 

30 Qudd ecbibit, qu6d comest, qu6d facit silmpti. 

N6x datur: dilcitur fdmilia t6ta, 

V^stiplica, unctor, ailri custos, fldbelliferae, sdndaligerulae, 

Cdntrices, cist^llatrices, nUntii, reniintii, 

Rapt6res panis ^t peni. 
35 Fit Ipse, dum illis c6mis est, 255^ 

In6ps amator. 255^ 

Haec ^go quom cum animo me6 reputo, 

Vbi quf eget, quam preti sft parui, 

Apag^ te, amor, non places, nil te utor. 
40 Quamquam fUud est dulce, esse ^t bibere, 

Amdr amara ddt tamen 260^ 

tSatis quod aegre sit 260^ 

Fugit f6rum, fug<it>at suos c6gnatos, 

Fugat fpsus se ab suo c6ntutu, 
45 Neque eiim sibi amicum udlunt dici. 

MUM modis amor ign6randust, 264^ 

Procul t^bhibendust atque abstandus: 264^ 

Nam qui In amorem praecfpitauit, 265^ 

Peitis perit qua[m]si sax6 saliat 265^ 

50 Apag^ te amor: tuas res tibi habeto. 

Amor, mfhi amicus ne fiias umquam: 

Sunt tdmen quos miseros mdleque habeas, 

Quos tfbi obnoxios fecfsti. 

Cdrta res kst ad frugem ddplicare dnimum : 270 

55 Qudmquam ibi anim6 labos grandis capitur. 
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B6ni sibi haec ^xpetunt, r^m, (idem, honorem, 
G16riam et grdtiam : h6c probis pretiumst 
Eo mfhi magis lubet cum prdbis potius 
Quam cum fnprobis uiuere udnidicis. 



Philto Lysiteles 

Senex Adulescens 

a Ph. Quo illic homo foras se p^netrauit [ex aedib 
Ly. Pater, 
Adsum : imper/Via quiduis : 
Neque tibi ero in mora neque Idtebrose 
Me aps tu6 conspectu occilltabo. 

s Ph. F^ceris pdr tuis ceteris factis, 
Patrem tiSom si [per]coles per pietatem. 
N6I0 ego cum fnprobis t^ uiris, gnate mi, 
Neque in uia neque in foro, necii^llum sermonem dxs( 
N6ui ego hoc sa^culum mdribus quibus sit: 

o Maliis bonum malum ^sse uolt, ut sit sui sim{l</2^mi 
Turbdnt, miscent mor^s mali, rapax, auarus, inuidus: 
Sacnim profanum, publicum priuatum habent, hiiilca | 
Haec ^go doleo, haec sunt qua^ me excruciant, 
Haec di^s noctis canto [tibi] lit caueas. 

5 Quod mdnu non queunt tang^re, tantum fas hdbent 

manus apstineant: 

Cetera 'rape, trahe, fuge, late': lacrumas haec mfhi, c 

uideo, eliciunt, 289, 

Quia ego dd hoc genus hominum dUraui. quin priu 

ad pluris p^netraui? 290, 

Nam hi m6res maiordm laudant, eosd^m lutitant 

c6nlaudant. 
Hisce ego de drtibus gratiam fdcio, 

>o Ne[u] c6las neue inbuas fngenium. 
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I Med modo et m6ribus uiuito antfquis : 295 

/ Quae eg6 tibi praecipio, €z, facito. 
^^ ego ist6s moror fadceos m6res, 
[Turbfdos], quibus b6ni dedecorant sdf^. 
«5 Haec tfbi si mea impend capesses, multd bona in pectore 
c6nsident. 299, 300 

^y- Samper ego usque ad hdnc aetatem ab ineunte adu- 

lesc^ntia 
Tufs seruiui s^ruitutem imp^riis, [et] praeceptis, pater. 
P''^^ ingenio ego me Ifberum esse rdtus sum, pro imperi6 tuo 
M^xiin animum tibi s^ruitutem sdruire aequom cdnsui. 
3**^^ii.> Qui homo cum animo inde ab ineunte aetdte 
depugndt suo, 305 

^^^"^Xim itane esse mduelit ut eum dnimus aequom cdnseat, 
^^ ita potius lit parentis ^um esse et cognati uelint: 
^^ Animus hominem pdpulit, actumst, dnimo seruit, n6n sibi : 
^^ ipse animum pepulft, dum uiuit, uictor uictonlm cluet. 
3$T\1 si animum uicfsti potius quam animus te, est quod 
^ gaiideas. 310 

Nfmio satiust, ilt opust te ita ^sse, quam ut anim6 lubet. 
(Qui dnimum uincunt, quam quos animus, semper probior^s 

cluent.) 
Ly. jfstaec ego mihi semper habui aetdti integumentilm 

meae, 
Nd penetrarem me ilsquam, ubi esset ddmni conciliabulum, 
40 Nd noctu irem obambulatum neil suom adimerem alteri, 315 
N^u tibi aegritiidinem, pater, pdrerem, parsi s^dulo: 
Sdrta tecta tila praecepta usque habui mea mod^stia. 
<Ph.> Quid exprobras bene qu6d fecisti? tibi fecisti, 

n6n mihi: 
Mihi quidem aetas actast femie, tila istuc refert mdxume. 
45 [Ph.] fs probust, quem pa^nitet quam pr6bus sit et frugi 
bonae: 320 



\ 
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9o<Ly.> MiSlta illi opera opiSst ficturae, qui se fictordm 

probum 365 

Vitae agundae esse ^xpetit: sed hie admodum adulescdn- 

tulust. 
<Ph.> N6n aetate, u^rum ingenio aplscitur sapi^nda. 
(82) Sapienti aetas c6ndimentum, fsdpiens aetad cibust 
(81) Agedum eloquere, quid dare illi niinc uis ? Ly. Nil quio 

quam, pater: 
95 Tii modo ne me pr6hibeas accfpere, siquid d^t mihi. 370 
<Ph.> An eo egestatem e<l> tolerabis, sfquid ab illo 

accdperis ? 
<Ly.> E6, pater. Ph. Pol ego istam uolo me rationem 

edoceas. Ly. Licet. 
Scfn tu ilium quo g^nere natus sit? Ph. Scio, adprim^ 

probo. 
<Ly.> S6ror illist adiilta uirgo grdndis : eam cupi6, pater, 
100 DiScere uxor^m sine dote. Ph. Sine dote uxor^m? 
Ly. Ita; 375 

Tud re salua hoc pdcto ab illo silmmam inibis gratiam. 
N^que comipodius lillo pacto ei p6teris auxiliarier. 
<Ph.> 6gone indotatdm te uxorem ut pdtiar? Ly. 

Patiundiimst, pater: 
]^t eo pacto addideris nostrae l^pidam famam fdmiliae. 
105 <Ph.> Miilta ego possum d6cta dicta, [et] quamuis 
facund^, loqui: 380 

Historiam ueterem dtque antiquam haec m^a senectus 

siistinet. 
V^rum ego quando te ^t amicitiam et gratiam in nostram 

domum 
Video adlicere, etsi dduorsatus tibi fui, istac iildico : 
Tibi permitto, p6sce, duce. Ly. Di te seruassint mihi: 
1x0 S^d adde ad istam grdtiam unum. Ph. Quid id est autem 
unum? Ly. jfeloquar: 385 
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ttte ad eum adeas, tiite concilies, tilte poscas. Ph. j^ccere. 
jpLy.> Nfmio citius trdnsiges: firmum 6mne erit quod 

tu ^eris. 
iKauius tuom erit ilnum uerbum ad edm rem quam centilm 

mea. 
:Ph.> 6cce autem in benfgnitate [hoc] r^pperi neg6tium : 
llibitur opera. Ly. L^pidus uiuis. ha^c sunt aedes, hfc 

habet : 390 

i6sbonicost n6men. age rem cdra : ego te opperidr doml 

\E3cit Lysitdes. 



Philto 

Senex 

on 6ptuma haec sunt, ndque ut ego aequom c^nseo: 

erdm meliora silnt quam quae det^rruma. 

id hoc me ilnum consoldtur atque animilm meum, 

uia qui nil aliud, nisi quod sibi soli placet, 395 

onsiilit aduorsum fllium, nugds agit: 

[iser 6\ animo fit, fdctius nil6 facit. 

iB,6 senectuti is acriorem hiemdm parat, 

uom illam fnportunam tdmpestatem c6nciet. 

id aperiuntur a^des quo ibam: c6mmodum 400 

>se ^xit Lesbonicus cum seru6 foras. 



Lesbonicvs Stasimvs Philto 

AduUscens Seruos Senex 

E. Minus quindecim di^s sunt, quom pro hisce a^dibuH 
[inds quadraginta dccepisti a Cdllicle: 
stoe h6c quod dico, Stdsime? St. Quom consfdcro, 
leminisse uideor fieri. Le. Quid factiimst eo? 405 
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5 St. Comdssum, expotum, exii<nc>tum, elotum in M- 
lineis : 

Piscator, pistor dpstulit, lanif, coqui, 

Holit6res, myropolae, aiScupes: confit cito: 

Non h^rcle minus diu6rse distrahitiir cito, 

Quam si tu obicias f6rmicis papduerem. 410 

to Le. Minus h^rcle in istis r^bus sumptumst s^ minis. 

St. Quid, qu6d dedisti sc6rtis ? Le. Ibidem uni traho. 

ST.t Quid, qu6d ego defrudaui? Le. Em, istaec ratia 
mdxumast. 

St. Non tfbi illud appardre, si sumds, potest, 

Nisi tu inmortale r^re esse argentilm tibi. 415 

»5 Ph. Sero dtque stulte, prfus quod cautum opdrtuit, 

Postqudm comedit r^m, post ration^m putat 

Le. Nequdquam argenti ratio conpar^t tamen. 

St. Rati6 quidem hercle apparet : argentiun oLyvnun 

Minas quadraginta accepisti a Callicle, 430 

3o £t ille a^dis mancipio dps te accepit? Le. Admoduoi' 

Ph. Pol opfno[r] adfinis n6ster aedis u^didit; 

Patdr quom peregre u^niet, in portast locus. 

Nisi f6rte in uentrem Alio conr^pserit. 

St. Trap^zitae mill^ drachumarum Ol3hnpico[m], 425 
25 Quas de ratione ddhibuisti, r^dditae. 

Le. Nempe quas spopondi. St. Imm6 'quas depend!' 
fnquito 427* 

[Qua sp6nsione pr6nuper tu exdctus es.] 427* 

Pro illo ddulescente, qudm tu esse aibas diuitem. 

<Le.> Factum. St. Vt quidem illud pdrierit Lk- 
Factum id quoquest: 
30 Nam mine eum uidi miserum et me eius mfseritumst 450 

St. Miser^t te aliorum, tuf nee miseret n^ pudet 

Ph. TempiSst adeundi. Le. 6stne hie Philto qui aduenit? 

Is hardest ipsus. St. i^depol ne ego istdm uelim 
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Ipieum fieri seniom cdm suo pecdlio. 
P<Ph.> £rum atque seruom pMrumiim Philt6 iubet 435 
Balu^re, Lesbonkum et Stasimum. . Le. Df duint 
3mbi, Phflto, quaequomque 6ptes. quid agit fdius? 
^H. Bene u61t tibi. Le. Edepol miltuom meciim facit. 
^flCST.> Nequam fllud uerbumst *b^ne uolt', nisi qui b^ne 
fiacit 
.] Ego qu6que uolo esse liber : nequiqudm uolo. 440 
ic p6stulet frugi &se, nugas p6stulet 

Meus gnatus me ad te mfsit, inter te dtque nos 
^dfinitatem ut c6nciliarem et grdtiam. 
?Tuam u61t sororem dilcere uxorem : ^t mihi 
-Sent^ntia eademst 6t uolo. Le. Hau nosc6 tuom : 445 
IBonls tuis rebus meas res inrid^s malas. 
Th. Homo dgo sum, homo tu's : ita me amabit Idppiter, 
Neque t6 derisum adudnio neque dignilm puto. 
. Yerum hoc quod dixi, m^us me orauit fllius, 
* Yt tuam sororem pdscerem uxorem sibi. 450 

Le. Meanlm me rerum n6uisse aequomst 6rdinem. 
Cum u6stra nostra n6n est aequa fdctio : 
Adflnitatem u6bis aliam qua^rite. 
St. Satin tu's sanus mentis aut animf tui, 
Qui c6ndicionem hanc r^pudies? nam illilm tibi 455 

Ferentdrium esse amicum inuentum intdllego. 
Le. Abi hinc dferecte. St. Si hdrcle ire occipiam, uotes. 
Ls. Nisi quid me aliud uis, Philto, respond! tibi. 
Ph. Benfgniorem, L^sbonice, t^ mihi, 
Quam niinc experior ^sse, confid6 fore : 460 

Nam et stiilte facere et stiSlte fabuldrier, 
^ Vtniinque, Lesbonice, in aetate had bonumst. 

St. Verum hdrcle hie dicit. Le. 6culum ego ecfodidm 

tibi, 
Si u^rbum addideris. St. H^rcle qui dicdm tamen : 
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^ Nam sf skr non lic^bit, luscus dfxero. 

<Ph.> Ita tii nunc dids, n6n esse aequiperdbiles 
Vostras cum nostris £&cdones atque opes? 
Le. Dkd. Ph. Quid nunc ? si in a^em ad cenam u^n 
Atque fbi opulentus tfbi par forte obu^nerit, 

70 Adp6sita cena sit, populaiem quim uocant. 
Si illf congestae sfnt epolae a clu^ntibus : 
Siquid tibi placeat qu6d illi congestdm siet, 
Edisne an incenatus cum opulento accubes? 
Le. Edfm, nisi si ille u6tet St. At pol ego, etsf uc 

75 Exiim, atque ambabus milis expletfs uorem, 
£t qu6d illi placeat pra^ripiam potfssumum : 
Neque illi concedam quicquam de uita mea. 
Verecundari n^minem apud mensam decet: 
Nam ibi d^ diuinis dtque humanis c^rnitur. 

80 Ph. Rem fabulare. St. N6n tibi dicam dole : 
Dec^dam ^o illi d^ uia, de s^mita, 
De hon6re populi: u^nim quod ad uentrem attinet, 
Non hdrcle hoc longe, nisi me pugnis ufcerit. 
Cena hdc annonast sine sacris her^tas. 

85 <Ph.> Semper tu hoc fiau:ito, L^bonice, cdgites, 
Id 6ptumum esse, tilte uti sis 6ptumus: 
Si id n^queas, saltern ut 6ptumis sis pr6xumus. 
Nunc c6ndicionem banc, quam ^go fero et quam aps t^ p 
Dare atque accipere, L^sbonice, t^ nolo. 

90 Dei dfuites sunt, de6s decent opuldntiae 
£t factiones: udrum nos homilnculi, 
tSalfllum I animae qui quom extemplo emfsimus, 
Aequ6 mendicus dtque ille opulentfssumus 
Cens^tur censu ad Acheruntem m6rtuos. 

95 <St.> Minim quin tu illo tdcum diuitids feras: 
Vbi m6rtuo8 sis, ita sis ut nom^n cluet. 

hie £&ctiones dtque opes 
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m dsse neque nos tudm neglegere gratiam : 

le d6te posco tuam sororem fflio. 

lae r^s bene uortat. hdbeon pactam? quid taces? 500 

. Pro di fnmortales, c6ndicionem quofus modi. 

[. Quin fabulare *di bene uorta<n>t: spdndeo'? 

. Eheii, ubi usus nil erat dicto, *sp6ndeo' 

c^bat: nunc hie, quom 6pus est, non quit dfcere. 

s. Quom adfinitate u6stra me arbitrdmini 505 

Ignum, habeo nobis, Phflto, magnam grdtiam. 

d si ha^c res grauiter cdcidit stultitia mea, 

dlto, dst ager sub ilrbe hie nobis: eilm dabo 

)tdm sorori: nam is de //mtiis meis 

Ids superfit pra^ter uitam r^licuos. 510 

r. Prof^cto dotem nil moror. Le. Certiimst dare. 

. Nostrdmne, ere, uis nutricem, quae nos ^ducat, 

>alienare a n6bis? caue sis fdceris: 

lid ed^mus nosmet p6stea? Le. Etiam tii taces? 

bi eg6 rationem r^ddam? St. Plane p^ri<i>mus, 515 

si quid ego conminiscor — Philto, \€ nolo. 

[. Siquld uis, Stasime. St. Hue c6ncede aliquantiim. 

Ph. Licet. 
>T.> Arcano tibi ego hoc dico, ne ille ex t^ sciat 
;ue alius quisquam. Ph. Crdde audacter quldlubet. 
5t.> Per de6s atque homines dfco, ne tu illiSnc agrum 
cm sfris umquam fieri neque gnatf tui: 521 

rei aigumenta dicam. Ph. Audire edep61 lubet. 
Primum 6mnium, olim tdrra quom proscfnditur, 

qulncto quoque siilco moriuntiSr boues. 
[. Apage. Acheruntis 6stium in 2^ostr6st agro. 525 
Turn ufnum, prius quam c6ctumst, pendet piitidum. 
Le.> Consuadet homini, cr^do. etsi scel^stus est, 

mftii infidelis n6n est St. Audi cetera. 
stld, frumenti quom dUbi messis mdxumast, 



i 
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130 Tribus tantis illi mfnus re[d]dit quam obs^ueris. 530 

Ph. Em istic oportet 6pseri mords malos, 
Si in 6pserendo p6ssint interfleri. 

<St.> Neque limquam quisquamst, qu6ius ille agdr fiiit, 
Quin pdssume ei res u6rterit. quonim fuit, 

135 Alii ^xulatum abidrunt, alii em6rtui, 535 

Alif se suspenddre. em nunc hie qu6ius est, 
Vt ad incitas reddctust Ph. Apage a me fstum agrum. 
St. Magis 'dpage' dicas, si 6mnia ex me audiueris. 
Nam fiilguritae silnt altemae | arbores: 

140 Suds moriuntur angina | acdmime : 540 

Ouds scabrae sunt, tdm glabrae, em, quam haec dst manus, 
Turn autem Syrorum, gdnus quod patientlssumumst 
Hominilm, nemo exstat qui ibi sex menses uixerit : 
Ita cilncti solstitidli morbo d^idunt. 

145 Ph. Credo dgo istuc, Stasime, ita dsse : sed Campdns 
genus S4S 

Mult6 S)rrorum iam antidit patidntia. 
Sed istdst ager prof^cto, ut te audiui loqui, 
Mal6s in quern omnes pdblice mittf decet. 

150 Sicdt fortunat6rum memorant fnsulas, 

Quo cilncti, qui aetatem dgerint castd suam, 550 

Conudniant: contra ist6c detrudi maleficos 

Aequ6m uidetur, qui quidem istius sit modL 

St. Hospitiumst calamitdtis: quid uerbfs opust? 

155 Quamuls malam rem quadras, illic rdperias. 

Ph. At tu hdrcle et illi et dlibi. St. Caue sis dfxeris 
Me tibi dixisse hoc. Ph. Dixisti arcan6 satis. 556 

St. Quin hicquidem cupit ilium db se abaliendrier, 
Siqudm reperire p6ssit, quoi os silblinat. 

x6o Ph. Meusquidem hdrcle numquam fiet St. Si sapi& 
quidem — 
Lepide hdrcle de agro ego hiinc senem detdmii: 560 
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Nam qui uiuamus nfl est, si ilium amfserit. 

<Ph.> Redeo dd te, Lesbonlce. Le. Die sod^s mihi, 

Quid hie ^st locutus t^eum? Ph. Quid eensds? homost: 
65 Volt fieri liber, u^rum quod det n6n habet 

Le. Et ^go esse loeuples, udrum nequiquam uolo. 565 

St. Lieitilmst, si uelles: mine, quom nil est, n6n lieet. 

Le. Quid tdeum, Stasime ? St. De istoe quod dixti modo : 

Si ant^ uoluisses, dsses: nune ser6 eupis. 
t?o Ph. De d6te meeum e6nuenire nil potes<t> : 

Quid tlbi lubet, tute agito eum nat6 meo. 570 

Nune tuam sororem filio pose6 meo: 

Quae r^s bene uortat quid nune? etiam e6nsu<l>is? 

Le. Quid istfe ? quando ita uis, di bene uortant : sp6ndeo. 
175 <St.> Numquam ddepol quoiquam<tam>^xpeetatus 
filius 

Natils, quam illue est *sp6ndeo' natilm mihi. 575 

Di f6rtunabunt u6stra eonsilia. Ph. fta uolo. 

Le. Sed, Stasime, abi hue ad meam sororem ad Cdllielem : 

Die h6e negoti, qu6 modo aetumst. St. Ibitur. 
180 Le. Et grdtulator mea^ sorori. St. Seilieet. 

Ph. I hae, L^sboniee, mdeum, ut coram niiptiis 580 

Dies e6nstituatur : eddem haec eonfirmdbimus. 

\Exit Fhilto, 

<Le.> [tTu istue eura quod iussi: ego iam hie ero.] 

Die Cdllieli, me ut e6nueniat. St. Quin tu i modo. 
185 Le. De d6te ut uideat quid <o>pus sit faeto. St. t 
modo. 

<Le.> Nam edrtumst sine dote ha<ii>d dare. St. 
Quin tu i modo. 585 

Le. Neque enim flli damno umquam ^sse patiar — St. Abi 
modo. 

<:Le.> Meam ndglegentiam. St. 1 modo. Le. Neque 
enim — <St.> I modo. 

G. T. «V 
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Le. Aequ6m uidetur qufn, quod peccarim, — St. f modo. 
»90 Le, Potfssumum mihi id 6psit St. I modo. Le. 6 
pater, 

EniSmquam aspiciam te? — St. \ modo, i modo, 1 moda 

\Exit Lesbonieus, 

Tandem impetraui abfret. di, uostrdm fidem, 591 

Edep61 re gesta pdssume gestdm probe, 

Si quidem ager nobis sdluos est: etsi ddmodum 
»95 In dmbiguost etiam nunc quid [d]ea r^ fuat. 

Sed [id] si alienatur, dctumst de C0II6 meo : 595 

Gestdndust peregre clilpeus, galea, sdrcina. 

Effilgiet ex urbe, ilbi erunt factae mlptiae: 

Ibft tistac aliquo in mdxumam malam crucem, 
aoo Latr6cinatum, aut in Asiam aut in Ciliciam. 

Ibo hilc quo mihi imperdtumst, etsi odi hdnc domum, 600 

Postquam ^xturbauit hfc nos nostris a^ibus. \Exit 



ACTVS III. 
Callicles Stasimvs 

Senex Seruos 

tiCA. Qu6 modo tu istuc, Stasime, dixti? St. N6strum 

erilem filium 

L^sbonicum suam sororem ddspondiss<e:>em, h6c modo. 

[ Ca. Quof homini desp6ndit ? St. Lysitelf, Philtonis filio, 

Sine dote. Ca. Sine d6te ille illam in tdntas diuitids 

dabit? 605 

\ 5 N<Sn credibile dfcis. St. At tu ^depol nullus crdd<u>as : 

Si h6c non credis, ^go credidero — Ca. Quid? St. Me 

nil<i>p^ndere. 
Ca. Quam dudum istuc aiit ubi actumst? St. flico, 

hie ante 6stium : 
^ain modo, inquit Pradnestinus. Ca. Tdnton in re pdrdita 
Quam in re salua L^sbonicus factus est frugdlior? 610 
'*^^^« Atque equidem ipsus iSltro uenit Phllto oratum fflio. 
^A., Flagitium quidem hdrcle fiet, nisi dos dabitur uirgini. 
^^stremo edepol ^go istam rem ad me attinere int^Uego : 
*^o ad meum castlgatorem atque ab eo consiliiim petam. 

\Exit Callicles, 

^*^. PnSpemodum quid illfc festinet s^ntio et subol^t 

mihi: 615 

'*/C^ agro euortat L^sbonicum, qudndo euortit addibus. 

^ ere Charmid^<s>, quom apsenti [tej hie tiia res dis- 

trahitUr tibi, 
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Vtinam te redifsse saluom uideam, ut inimic6s tuos 
Vlciscar<e>et mfhi, ut erga te fiii et sum, referas gratiam. 
Nfmium difficildst reperiri amfcum ita ut nom^n cluet, 620 

ao Quo! tuam quom r^m cre<di>deris, sine omni cura 
d6nnias. 
Sdd generum nostrum ire ec<c>illum ufdeo cum adfinf suo. 
N^scioquid non satis inter eos c6nuenit: celeri gradu[s] 
Eiint uterque : illd reprehendit hiSnc priorem pdllio : 
Haild ineusc<h>eme dstiterunt hdc aliquantum 
aps<c>^ssero : 625 

25 l^st lubido ordtionem audire duorum adfinium. 

Lysiteles Lesbonicvs Stasimvs 

Adulescentes II Seruos 

III 2 Ly. Sta ilico : noli duorsari ndque te occultassls mihl 
Le. P6tin ut me ire, qu6[d] profectus sUm, sinas? Lv. Si 

in r^m tuam, 
Ldsbonice, essd uideatur gl6riae aut famad, sinam. 
Le. Qu6d est facillumilm facis. Ly. Quid id ^st? Le. 

Amico iniilriam. 630 

5 Ly. Ndque meu<m>st neque facere didici. <Le.> In- 

d6ctus quam doct^ facis. 
Quid faceres, siquis docuisset te lit sic odio ess&i mihi? 
[Qui] B^ne quom simulas fdcere mihi te, male feds, male 

c6nsulis. 
Ly. 6gone? Le. Tune. Ly. Quid male fade? Le. 

Qu6d ego nolo, id qu6m facis. 
Ly. Tuad rei bene consiilere cupio. Le. TU [mihi] es 

melior quam egom^t mihi? 635 

10 Sdt sapio, satis, in rem quae sint m^am, ego conspicid mihL 

Ly. An id est sapere, ut qui beneficium a b^euolente 

r6pudics ? 
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Le. Ndllum beneficium dsse duco id, qu6d quoi facias 

n6n placet 
[Ly.] Scfo ego et sentio Ipse quid agam, n^que mens 

offici6 migrat, 
N^ tuis dep^llar dictis quin rumori s^ruiara. 640 

x5 Ly. Quid ais ? nam retin^ri nequeo quin dicam ea quae 

pnSmeres : 
ftan[e] tandem banc mai6res famam tradiderunt tibi tui, 
Vt uirtute eorum anteparta p^r flagitium p^rderes? 
Atque honori p6sterorum tu6rum ut uindex. fferes, 
Tibi paterque au6sque facilem f(^cit et plandm uiam 645 
ao Ad quaerundum hon6rem : tu fecfsti ut difficilfs foret, 
Cillpa maxume ^t desidia tulsque stultis m6ribus. 
Prae6ptaubti am6rem tuom uti uirtuti praep6neres: 
NUnc te hoc facto cr^dis posse optdgere errata? aha, n6n 

itast. 
Cdpe sis uirtutem dnimo et corde exp^ile desididm tuo. 650 
«s f n foro operam amicis da, ne in l^cto amicae, ut s6litus es. 
Atque ^o istum agrum tfbi relinqui 6b earn rem enixe 

^xpeto, 
Vt tibi sit qui t^ corrigere p6ssis: ne omnino Inopiam 
Clues obiectdre possint tfbi, quos tu inimic6s habes. 
Lb. 6mnia ^o istaec qua^ tu dixti scio, uel exsig- 

nduero, 655 

30 Vt rem patriam et gl6riam mai6rum foedarim meum. 
Scfbam ut esse mi deceret, fdcere non quibam miser: 
fta ui Venais ufnctus, otio aptus in fraudem incidi: 
£t tibi nunc, proinde Ut merere, silmmas habeo gratias. 
Ly, At operam perfre meam sic ^t te haec [dicta] corde 

sp^mere 660 

35 Pdrpeti neque6 : simul me plget parum puddre te. 
j^t postremo, nisi mi auscultas atque hoc ut dic6 facis, 
Ttite pone t^ latebis, fdciie ne inueniat te honor: 
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fn occulto iac^bis, quom te maxume clanlm uoles. 
Pdrnoui equidem, L^sbonice, ing^nium tuom ingenuom 

admodum : 665 

40 Scfo te sponte n6n tuapte errasse, sed amordm tibi 
Pectus opscurasse: atque ipse am6ris teneo omnfs uias. 
!ftast amor, balllsta ut iacitur : nil sic celerest ndque uolat : 
Atque is mores h6minum moros ^t morosos dfficit. 
Minus placet, magis qu6d suadetur: qu6d dissuadettLr, 

placet. 670 

45 Quom fnopiast, cupids : quando eius c6piast, turn n6n uelis. 
(file qui aspellit, fs compellit: file qui consuaddt, uetat) 
fnsanum [et] maliimst [in] hospitio[m] dedorti ad Cupf- 

dinem. 
S^d te moneo hoc ^tiam atque etiam, ut reputes quid 

facere &petas. 
fSi fstuc conare, lit facis indicium, tuom incendds genus: 
50 Turn fgitur tibi aqu<ae>erft cupido, g^nus qui restinguis 

tuom. 676 

Atque si eris nactus, proinde ut c6rde amantes sdnt cati, 
N^ scintillam qufdem relinques, g^nus qui congliscdt tuom. 
Le. Facilest inuentii: datur ignis, tam[en]^tsi ab inimic6 

petas. 
S^d tu obiurgans me a peccatis rapi[di]s deterlorem In uiam. 
55 Medm [uis] sororem tfbi dem suades sine dote. <a>ha, 

non c6nuenit 681 

M^, qui abusus silm tantam rem patriam, porro in dftiis 
6sse agrumque habere, egere illam aiitem, ut me merito 

6derit. 

Nilmquam erit ali^nis grauis, qui sufs se concinnat leuem. 

Sicut dixi, fdciam : nolo t^ iactari diiltius. 685 

60 <Ly.> Tanto meliust t^ sororis caiisa egestatem ^xsequi, 

Atque eum agrum me habere quam te, tila qui toleres 

mo^nia ? 
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Le. N6I0 ^o mihi te tarn prospicere, qui meam egestat^m 

leues, 
S^d ut inops infdmis ne sim : n^ mihi banc famam differant, 
65 M^ germanam medm sororem in c6ncubinatdm dbi, 690 
Sf sine dote<ddm>, dedisse mdgis quam in matrim6niura. 
Qufs me inprobior p^rhibeatur ^sse? haec famigerado 
T^ honestet, me c6nlutulentet. sf sine dote dilxeris, 
Tfbi sit emolum^ntum honoris, mfhi quod obiect^nt siet. 
70 Ly. Quid? te dictat6rem censes f6re[s], si aps te agrum 

acc^perim ? 695 

<Le.> Ndque uolo neque p6stulo neque c^nseo: uenim 

tamen 
is est honos hominf pudico, m^minisse officidm suom. 
<Ly.> Scfo eqixidem te animatus ut sis: ufdeo, subolet, 

s^ntio. 
id agis, ut, ubi adffnitatem intdr nos nostram adstrfnxeris 
75 Atque eum agrum dederfs ne<c> quicquam hie tfbi sit qui 

uitam colas, 700 

^fifugias ex ilrbe inanis, pr6fug[ie]us patriam d^seras, 
Cdgnatos, adffnitatem, amfcos factis mlptiis. 
M^a opera hinc prot^rritum te medque auaritia adtument : 
id me commissdrum ut patiar fieri, ne animum inddxeris. 
Bo <St.> N6n enim possum qufn exclamem : euge, edge, 

Lysitel^s, iraKiv, 705 

Fdcile pahnam hab& : hie uictus<t> : ufcit tua comoedia. 
Hie agit magis ex argumento et u^rsus meliorfs facit. 
^tiam ob stultitidm tuam te /dris multa[a]b6 mina. 
Le. Quid tibi interpellatio aut in c6nsilium hue acc&siost ? 
15 St. £<5dem pacto, quo hdc accessi, apsc^ssero. Le. I hac 

mecdm domum, 710 

Lj^siteles: ibi de fstis rebus pldra fabulabimur. 
Ly. Nfl ego in occulto dgere soleo. m^us ut animust, 

^oquar : 
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Si mihi tua sor6r, ut ego aequom c^nseo, ita nuptdm datur, 
Sine dote, neque tu hfnc [h]abituru's, qudd meum erit id 

erlt tuom: 
90 Sfn aliter animdtus es, — bene qu6d agas euenidt tibi, 715 
6go amicus numqudm tibi ero alio pdcto: si<c> sen- 

t^ntiast. \Exeunt Lesbonicus et Lysitdes, 

St. Abiit [hercle] illequidem. ^cquid audis, Lj^siteles? 

ego t^ uolo. 
Hie quoque hinc abiit. Stdsime, restas s61us. quid ego 

niinc agam, 
Nisi uti sarcinam constringam et clfpeum ad dorsum ac- 

cdmmodem, 
95 Fillmentas iubedm suppingi s6ccis? non sistf potest 720 
Video caculam mflitarem m^ futurura <h>aud Idngius. 
Vt. aliquem ad regem In saginam [mjerus s^se coni&vit meus, 
Cr^do ad summos b^llatores dcrem — fugitor^m fore, 
6t capturum sp61ia ibi — illuto quf [meo] ero aduorsus 

uenerit. 
100 6gomet autem, quom[e] ^xtemplo arcum [mihi] et phare- 

tram et sagittas silmpsero, 735 

Cdssidem in capiit, — dormibo pldcide | in tabemdculo. 
Ad forum ibo : nildius sextus quof talentum mdtuom 
D^di reposcam, ut habeam, mecum qu6d feram, uidticum. 

\Exit Stasimus. 



M EGARONIDES CaLLICLES 

Senes II 

III 3 Me. Vt mfhi rem narras, Callicles, null6 modo 

Potest fieri prosus qufn dos detur ufrgini. 730 

Ca. Namque hercle honeste fieri ferme n6n potest, 
Vt earn perpetiar fre in matrim6nium 
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e d6te, quom oos rum. geTrf se jgHir.Hii tmni. 

rata dos domist: kb fijjjwrjtr in. 

edm sine dote hastia intf.iin csmacsr. 
St adeas tote PtwknBam ec '^tnem -bant 

ei dkasy fiKxre id ess od nnyraiMH. 
rum h6c ego nereoE^ se aoec yriliraann 

in crimen popolo pdcssK affTTPT" niSHinaiiL. 
m tdmere dicant ti htui^Min, iingnn . 
Ltdm tibi doCem, ci qsiaL ^bol sos s. 
L ea largiii te flfi, na^ae s* dc sc ^sa^ 
)lum^m te sisteic iDsr ec ifrmrg- afnimi'nr 
anc si dpperiri ins jd i aric.im: OamutL 
£rl6ngimist: hnic 
ubfdo; atque ea 
'A. Nam hen^ dmnia iosKe Tifgnmr in aienKni mitL 
^ide si h6c otibile migs a&ijae on ssai iieznxaa, 
h [ipsum] adeam Leri wik^Km . g&yggar ic t» k tai:^. 
)ed ndnc ^;o adnkKitei tiseoanrmL TgSrgn '^':. 

M6mitOy pleno ankkis jc hacmattf 
Ly.] Minumd, minrnnr had^ isdsr^z iobdl txrx\ k>^. 
Uxnim quoqae illmn 
Quern f6dere metoo, 
^eu rem fpsam indaget, decern dare s daer5x&. 7^^ 

Ms. Quo pacto eigo igitnr dim <^ de^xs: "j^AtsSif 
C)a. Dum occasio ei <rei> r^periatsTf wasnm 
^b amico alicunde mlitoom aigcsit^n rogem. 
Us. Potin ^ ab amioo 3bc6Ddt cxoaui? Ca. Potest 
^^.> Gena^: ne ta illiid n^rbtmi actntnm inxyBDem: 
Mihi quidem hercle n6n est quod dem mdtuofn^' 761 
^A. <Malim h^cle ut uenun dicas, quam ut des mtituom.' 
^^ Sed ufde consilium, si placet Ca. Quid c5nsilist? 
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Me. Scitum, lit ego opinor, c6nsilium inuenf. Ca. Quid 

est? 
Me. Homo cdnducatur aliquis iam, quantilm potest, 765 

40 [Quasi sf t peregrinus. C a. Quf d is scit facere p6stea ?] 
Ign6ta facie, quae <hic> non uisitata sit: 768 

(Mendaciloquom aliquem <opbrtet hominem dHigi>j) 
Falsfdicum, confid^ntem. Ca. Quid turn p6stea? 770 
Me. Is homo ^xornetur graphice in peregriniim modum, 767 

45 Quasi dd adulescentem a patre ex Seleiicia 771 

Veniat, salutem ei ndntiet uerbfs patris : 
Illiim bene gere<re> rem ^t ualere et uluere, 
£t eilm rediturum a[u]ctdtum. ferat epfstulas 
Duas : eas nos consign^mus, quasi sint a patre. 775 

50 Det dlteram illi | , Alteram dicdt tibi 
Dare s&e uelle. Ca. P^rge porro dfcere. 
Me. Seque adrum ferre ufrgini dotem d patre 
Dicdt, patremque id idssisse aurum tfbi dare. 779 

Ten^s iam? Ca. Propemodum, dtque ausculto p^rlubens. 

55 <Me.> Tum tii igitur demum ddulescenti auriim dabis, 
Vbi erlt locata ulrgo in matrim6nium. 
Ca. Scite h^rcle sane. Me. Hoc, ilbi thensaurum effdderis, 
Susplcionem ab adulescente am6ueris. 
Cens^bit aurum esse d patre allatilm tibi, 785 

60 Tu d^ thensauro silmes. Ca. Satis scite ^t probe 1 
Quamquam h6c me aetatis s^cophantarf pudet. 
Sed epfstulas quando dpsignatas adferet, — 788* 

[Sed quom dbsignatas dttulerit epfstulas,] 788^ 

Nonne arbitraris dum adulescentem dnuli 

6s Pat^mi signum n6sse? Me. Etiam tii taces? 79^ 

Sesc^ntae ad eam rem cailsae possunt c6nligi: 
t Ilium quem habuit perdidit, alium post fecft nouom. 
Iam si 6psignatas n6n feret, dici h6c potest, 
Apud pdrtitorej eds resignatds sibi 
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isque esse, in hufus modi neg6tio 795 

2rmone[m] t^r[r]ere segniti^s merast : 

!s sermon es p6ssunt longi t^xier. 

:d> then[a]saurum idm confestim clanculum: 

ancillas dmoue: atque audfn? Ca. Quid est? 
''xdrem quoque eampse banc rem ut<i> cel^ face. 
c5l tacere ndmquam quicquamst qu6d queat. 801 
line stas? quin tu hinc dmoues et td raoues? 
deprome inde ailri ad banc rem qu6d sat est : 
10 operito d^nuo: sed clanculum, 
raecepi[t]: ciinctos exturba a^dibus. 805 

:a fdciam. Me. At enim nimis 16ngo sermone 
mur, 
:onficimus, qu6w iam properat6st opus. 

de signo qu6<d> uereare: m^ uide. 
>t ilia causa, ut c6mmemoraui, dfcere 
p6rtitores &se inspectas. d^nique 810 

:mpus n6n uides? quid illilm putas, 

ilia atque ing^nio? iam dudum ^briust. 
s probare p6terit : tum, quod mdxumumst, 
J, non petere hfc se dicet. Ca. Idm sat est. 
Ego s]^cophantam iam conduco d^ foro, 815 

ilasque iam consignabd duas,] 
le hiic <ad> adulesc^ntem meditatiim probe 
I. Ca. Eo ego igitur fntro ad officiiim meum : 
ic age. Me. Actum r^ddam nugacissume. \Exeunt. 



ACTVS IV. 

Charmides 

S€MiX 

IV 1 Salsfpotenti et multlpotenti louis frdtri oetierd Nd 
Laetils lubens laudes dgo et grates, gratlasque hal 

fluctibus salsis, 
Quox p^nes mei <fuit summd> potestas, bonis 

foret et mea^ uitae, 
Quom sufs me ex locis in pdtriam uihem su 

reducdm faciunt 
5 Atque ^go, Neptune, tibi dnte alios deos grdtias 

habe6 summas. 
Nam te 6mnes saeuomqu^ seuerumque atque duid 

c6mraemorant, 
Spurdficum, inmanem, intdlerandum, uesanur 

contra opera ^xpertus. 
Nam p61 placido te et dementi meo usqu^ modo 

usUs sum in alto. 
Atque banc tuam gloriam iam dnte auribus acc^p 

nobiiis dpud homines — , 
" Paup^ribus te parc^re solitum, diultes damnare atqu 
Abi, laddo : scis ordfne, ut aequomst, tractire 

hoc dfs dignumst: 
[t Semper mendicis modesti sint] 
Fidils fuisti: infidum 6ssq iterant, nam apsqud 

sat sdo in alto 
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It disqu^ tulissent satellites tui me miseniin foede 
le dmnia item una <m&i> mecum passim ca^ruleos 
per cdmpos: — 

i^ quasi canes, baud sdcus, circnmstabdbt nauem 

turbines uenti: 835 

\t6s fluctusque atqu^ procellae inf^nsae frangere milnm, 

re dntemnas, scind^re uela — ^ni ttia pax propitia f6ret 

praesto. 

^e i. me sis : dehinc idm certumst otio dare me : satis 
pdrtum habeo, 
dbus adrumnis deldctaui, filio dum diuitiis quaero. 
quis bic est, qui in plateam ingreditur 840* 

n6uo omatu specieque simul? 840^ 

quamquam domi cupio, 6pperiar: 
bic x6m agat, animum adu6rtam. 



Sycophanta Charmides 

Saux 

pSr. Huic ^o die[i] nom^ Trinummo fdcio: nam ego 
[ operam meam 
Trlbus nummis hodid locaui ad drtis nugat6rias. 
Aduenio ex Sdeticia, Macedonia, Asia atque Arabia, 845 
Quds ^o neque oculis nee pedibus tlmquam usurpaui meis. 
sViden egestas quid n^oti ddt bomini miser6 mali? 
I Qoln ego nunc subig6r trium numm[or]um catisa, ut basce 
epfstulas 
Wcam ab eo bomine me dccepisse, quem 6go qui sit bomo 

n&do 
N^jue noui, neque, natus necne is fiierit, id solidd scio. 
Ch. P61 bicquidem fimgino generest: cipite se totiim 
tegit «51 

^Hflurica fad^ uidetur b6minis: eo omatu iduenit. 
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By. file qui me condtixit, ubi conddxit, abduxft d( 
Quae uoluit mihi dfxit, docuit ^t praemonstrauft prio^' 
Qu6 modo quidque agerdm. nunc adeo sfquid ego a 

dmplius, 
^o conductor melius de me nilgas condliduerit. 
s Vt ille me exornduit, ita sum omatus : argentum kl 
facit 
fpse omamenta d chorago haec silmpsit suo perfcuk): 
Ndnc ego si potero drnamentis hdminem circumdtlceie, 
^Ddbo operam ut me esse fpsum plane sj^cophantam s6itii 
<Ch.> Qudm magis specto, minus placet mihi bi 
hdminis facies : mfra sunt, < 8 

Ni {llic homost aut d6rmitator adt sector zonirius. 
L6ca contemplat, cfrcumspectat s^e atque aedis D6scit 
Cr^do edepol, quo m6x furatum udniat, speculator loc 
Magis lubidost 6pseruare quid agat : ei rei operdm dabo. ! 
<Sy.> Hds regiones ddmonstrauit mihi ille condu< 
meus: 
5 Apud illas aedis sistendae mihi sunt sycophantiae. 
F6res pu<l>tabo. Ch. Ad ndstras aedis hicqui 

habe[a]t rectdm uiam : 
H^rcle opinor mi aduenienti hac n6ctu agitandumst uig' 
Sv. Aperite hoc, aperite. heus, ecquis his fdribus tut< 

gerit? 
Ch. Quid, adulescens, qua^ris? quid uis? quid 
pultas? <Sy.> Heii<s>, senex, 
o Census quom <sum>, iiiratori r&te ration^m dedi. 
L^sbonicum hie ddulescentem qua^ro, in his regi6nib 
Vbi habitet, et item dlterum ad istanc capitis albitildin 
Cdlliclem aiebdt uocari qui hds dedit mihi epfstulas. 
<Ch.> Meiim gnatum hicquidem L&bonicum quj 
et amicilm meum, 
5 Quoi ego liberdsque bonaque c6mmendaui, Calliclem. 
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F4c me, si s<c>is, c^rtiore<m>, hisce hdmines ubi 
'^^abit^nt, pater. 
. Quid eos quaeris ? atit quis es ? aut dnde's ? aut unde 
Aduenis ? 
T: Mtilta simul rogitas: nescioquid ^xpediam potfs- 
sumum. 880 

l] linum quidquid sfngillatim et pldcide percontabere, 
meum nomen ^t mea facta et itinera ego fax6 scias. 
Fdciam ita ut uis: agedum, nomen tu6m primum 
memord mihi. 

Mdgnum facinus fncipissis p^tere. Ch. Quid ita? 

Sy. Quia, pat<e>r[em], 

^te lucem ire <h^rcle> occipias a meo primo n6mine, 

ubium sit n6ctis, prius quam ad pdstremum perudneris. 

(3pus ffactost uidtico ad tuom n6men, ut tu pra^- 

dicas. 887 

.> l^st minusculum dlterum, quasi fiuxillum uindrium. 

;Ch.> Qufd est tibi nom^n, adulescens? Sy. * Pax/ id 

est nom^n mihi: 
!6c cotididnu<m>st. Ch. Edepol n6men nugat6rium : 890 
dicas, siqufd crediderim tfbi, *pax' — periisse flico. 
fife homo solide s]^cophantast qufd ais tu, adulescens? 

Sy. Quid es<t>? 
Ch. l^loquere, isti tibi quid homines d^bent, quos tu 

qua^ritas ? 
Sy. Pdter istius ddulescentis dddit has duas mihi epistulas, 
Lesbonic<i:> is mihist amicus. Ch. T^neo hunc manu- 
festdrium : 895 

M^ sibi epistulas dedisse dicit : ludam homin^m probe. 
Sy. Ita ut occepi, si dnimum aduortas, dicam. Ch. Dabo 

operdm tibi. 
Sy. Hdnc me iussit L^sbonico su6 gnato dare epistulam, 
M^t item banc alterdm suo amico CdUicli iussit dare. 
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■ 
Ch. Mfhi quoque edepol, quom hfc nug[ur]atur, cdntia 

nugarf lubet. 900 

Vbi ipse erat? Sy. Bene rem gerebat. Ch. 6rgo ubi? ' 

Sy. In Seledcia. 
60 Ch. Ab ipson istas dccepisti ? Sy. £ manibus dedit mi 

ipse in manus. 
Ch. Qud faciest hom6? Sy. Sesquipede qufd[d]amst 

quam tu 16ngior. i 

<Ch.> Ha^ret haec res, sfquidem ego apsens silm i 

qu[i]a<m> praesens 16ngior. 
N6uistin homin^m? Sy. Ridicule r6gitas, quicum \mk 1 

cibum 905 I 

Capere soleo. Ch. Quid est ei nomen? Sy. Qu6d 

[djedepol hominf probo. 
65 Ch. Liibet audire. Sy. Illi Edepol — illi — flli — uae miserd 

mihi. 
<Ch.> Quid est negoti? Sy. D^uoraui ndmen inpru- 

d^ns modo. 
Ch. N6n placet qui amfcos intra d^ntes conclus6<s> habet 
Sy. Atque etiam modo udrsabatur mihi in labris pri- 

mdribus. 910 

Ch. T^mperi huic hodie anteueni. Sy. Tdneor manifi 

miser. 
70 Ch. Idm recommentdtu's nomen? Sy. D^um herde me 

atque hominilm pudet. 
Ch. Vide modo ut hominem ndueris. Sy. Tarn quam 

me: fieri istdc solet, 
Qu6d in manu teneas atque oculis ufdeas, id desideres. 
Lftteris rec6mminiscar : <C> ^st principium ndmini. 915 
<Ch.> Calli[ci]as? Sy. Non &t. Ch. Callippus? 

Sy. N6n est. Ch. Callid^mides ? 
75 Sy. N6n est. Ch. Callinfcus? Sy. Non est. Ch. Cil- 

limarchus? Sy. Nil agis: 




I 

i 
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N^ue adeo edepol fl6cci facio, qudndo egomet meminf 

mihL 
Ch. At enim multi L&bonici siint hie : nisi nom^n patris 
Dices, non monstrdre istos possum hdmines quos tu 

qua^tas. 920 

Qu6d ad exemplumst ? c6niectura si reperire p6ssumus. 
80 <Sy.> Ad hoc exemplumst: — <Ch.> an Chares, an 

Chdrmides? <Sy.> Enim Chdrmides. 
[Sy.] ]^m, istic erit : qui istilm di perdant. Ch. Dfxi ego 

iam duddm tibi: 
1l€ potius bene dlcere aequomst h6mini amico, qudm male. 
Sy. Sdtin inter labra dtque dentes latuit uir minumf preti ? 
Ch. N^ male loquere aps^nti amico. Sy. Quid ergo ille 

ignaufssumus 926 

85 Mfhi latitabat? Ch. Si dppellasses, r^spondisset n6mini. 

S^ ipse ubist ? Sy. Pol illilm reliqui ad Rhadamantem in 

Cer^rtSpia [insula]. 
<Ch.> Quf<s> homost me insipi^ntior, qui ipse, dgomet 

ubi sim, quadritem? 

S^d nil disconddcit huic rei. quid ais? quid hoc quod \€ 

h- rogo? 930 

^*?, Qu6s locos adfsti ? Sy. Nimium mfri[s]modis mirabiles. 

90 Ch. Liibet audire, nisi molestumst. Sy. Qufn discupio 

dfcere. 
(Omnium primum fn Pontum aduecti[a] Arabiam terram 

sumus. 
Ch. 6<h>o, an etiam Arabidst in Ponto? Sy. Est: n6n 

ilia ubi tus gfgnitur, 
S^d ubi apsint<h>idm fit atque cunfla gallinacea. 935 
Ch. Nimium graphicum hunc nilgatorem. s^d ego sum 

insipi^ntior, 

95 Qui, dgomet unde r^deam, hunc rogitem, quae ego sciam 

atque hie n^sciat : 

G. T. 6 
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(93) Nfsi quia lubet ^xperiri, quo ^uasurust d&ique. 

(97) S^d quid ais? quo inde fsti porro? Sy. Si dnimum 

aduortes, ^loquar: 
Ad caput amnis, quf[d] de caelo ex6ritur sub solid louis. 
Ch. Siib solio loufs? Sy. Ita dico. Ch. E cadlo? 

Sy. Atque <e> medid quidem. 941 

too Ch. j^ho, an etiam in caelum ^scendisti? Sy. Immo 

hdriola aduectf sumus, 
Vsque aqua aduorsd per amnem. Ch. £<h>o, an tu 

^tiam uidistf louem? 
<Sy.> [CjAlii di <i>s<s>e ad ufllam aiebant s^ruis 

depromptdm cibum. 
Defnde porro— Ch. Defnde porro ndlo quicquam prances. 
Sy. <S^— Ch. Abeo> hercle, si ^s molestus. ndm pudi- 

cum n^minem 946 

105 <PdXy refer>xQ op6rtet, qui aps terra ad caelum peru^nerit. 

Sy. <Fdcia>m ita ut te u^Ue uideo. s^ monstra hosce 

hominfs mihi, 
<Qu>6s ego quaero, qufbus me oportet hds deferre 

epfstulas. 
Ch. Quid ais ? tu nunc sf forte eum[i]pse[m] Chdxmidem 

consp^xeris, 950 

ilium quem tibi istds dedisse cdmmemoras epfstulas, 
no N6[ue]risne hominem ? Sy. N^ tu me edepol drbitrare 

b^luam, 
Quiquidem non noufsse possim qufcum aetatem ex^erim. 
An ille tam esset stiiltus, qui mihi mflle nummum cr^eiet 
Philipp[e]um, quod me aunim deferre idssit ad gnatdm 

suom 955 

Atque ad amicum Cdlliclem, quoi rem ai[e]bat mandaese 

hfc suam? 
ITS Mfhi concreder^t, ni me ille 6t ego ilium nosse<m> 

i<d>probe ? 
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Ch. &iim uero ego nunc s^cophantae huic sj^cophantarf 

nolo, 
Si hdnc possum illo mflle nummum Phflippu<m> ci<r- 

c>u[e]mddcere, 
Qu6d sibi me dedfsse dixit, quern ^o qui sit homo n^scio 
N6que oculis ante hiinc diem umquam uidi, eine aurum 

crdderem? 961 

10 Quof, si capitis x6s si[e]t, nummum ndmquam credam 

pldmbeum. 
Adgrediundust hie homo mi astu. heus, Pdx, te tribus 

uerbls uolo. 
Sy. Vd trecentis. Ch. Haben tu id aurum, qu6d accepisti 

a Chinnide? 
Sy. Atque edam Philipp[e]dm, numeratum ilUus in mensd 

manu, 965 

Mflle nummum. Ch. N^mpe ab ipso id dccepisti Chix- 

mide? 
(85 Sy. Miram quin ab auo efus aut proauo accfperem, qui 

sunt mdrtui. 
Ch. Adulescens, cedodum Istuc aurum mfhi. Sy. Quod 

ego aurum d^m tibi? 
<Ch.> Qu6d a me te accepfsse fassu's. Sy. Aps te 

accepisse? Ch. hz, loquor. 
Sy. Quis tu homo's[t]? Ch. Qui mflle nummum tfl}i 

dedi ego sum Charmides. 970 

Sy. N^ue edepol tu is ^s neque hodie is ilmquam eris — 

auro huic quidem. 
130 Abi sis» nugat6r: nugari ndgatori p6stulas. 

Ch. Chdrmides ego sdm. Sy. Nequiquam hercle's : nam 

nil aurl fero. 
Nlmis argute | 6bre<p>sisti in edpse occasidncula : 
PiSstquam ego me aurum f(frre dixi, p6st tu fiactu's Chdr* 

mides: 975 
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Prfus tu non eras» quaro adri fed mdntionem. 
tis Proin tu te, itidem ut charmidatus es, frursum 
Ch. Quis ego sum igitur» siquidem is non sun 

Sy. Quid id ad me atdnet? 
DiSm iUe ne sis quern ^o esse nolo, sfs mea causa 
Prius non is eras qui eras : nunc is ^tu's qui tunc 
Ch. Age siquid agis. <Sy.> Quid ego agj 
Aurum r^de. Sy. Dormitds, senex. 
t4o <Ch.> Fdssu's Charmid^m dedisse aunlm t 
Scriptiim quidem. 
Ch. Pr6peras an non pr6peras [ab]ire acttltun 

regidnibus, 
D6rmitator, prius quam ^[o hie te iilbeo mulcari 
<Sy.> Quam 6b rem? Ch. Quia ilium quern ^n 

&, ego sum ipsus Chirmides, 
Qu^m tibi epistulis dedisse ai^bas. Sy. £ho, qua 
tu is es? 
M5 Ch. !fs enim uero sum. Sy. Afn tu tandem ? is fpsu 
Ch. Aio. Sy. ifpsus es? 
Ch. ifpsus, inquam, Chdrmides sum. Sy. Ergo ipsa 

Ch. Ipsfssumus. 
Ab<in> hinc ab oculfs? Sy. Enim uero s^rio, qu 

dduenis, — 
V£pula<b>is vaio arbitratu ^t nouorum aedflium. 
<Ch.> At etiam maledicis? Sy. Immo, sdluos qi 
quidem aduenis, — 
'SO Dl te perdant, si te flocci fdcio an periiss^<s> pi 
l^go ob banc operam arg^ntum accepi, t^ macto info; 
C^terum qui sfs, qui non sis, f!6ccum non int^rdu^* 
Ibo, ad ilium renilntiabo qui mihi tris numm6s dedit, 
Vt sciat se p^rdidisse. ego dbeo. male uiue dt uj 
'55 Qui di te omnes dduenientem pdregre perdant, Chdr 
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Charmides 

Senex 

}. rv 8 Postquam illic hinc abiit, p6st loquendi Ifbere 
V^id^tur tempus u^nisse atque occasio. 
Jam dddum meum ille p^tus pungit dculeus, 1000 

\ Quid illf negoti fiierit ante aedfs meas. 
^NaoQ epfstula illa mfhi concenturidt metum 
J^ c6rde et illud mflle nummum, quam rem agat. 
' Nutnquam ^depol temere tinnit <tint>inndbulum : 

Nisi qui lUud tracta.t adt mouet, mutiS<m>s<t>, tacet. 
Se<i qufs hic est, qui hue in plateam cursuram Incipit? 1006 
w Lubet 6bseruare quid agat : hue conc^ssero. 

I 

Stasimvs Charmides 

Seruos Senex 

ilV 4 St. Stdsime, fac te prdpere celerem, recipe te ad dominiSm 
domum, 
^^ subito metus ^xoriatur scdpulis stultitia[m] <tua>. 
Adde gradum, adproperd: iam dudum fdctumst, quom 
abistf domo. loio 

^^ue sis tibi, ne biSbuli in te c6ttabi crebrf crepent, 
* ^' ^b[i]eris ab eri qua&tione : ne destiteris ciirrere. 
^e hominem te, Stisime, nil<i> : sdtin in thermip61io 
^^'^dalium es oblftus, postquam thdrmopotasti giitturem? 
^^oipe te et recdrre petere <r€> recenti. Ch. Huic, 
qulsquis est, 10 15 

'^^^uliost exdrcitor, is hunc hdminem cursurdm docet. 
' ??' Qufd, homo nili, n6n pudet te ? tribusne te potdri<i>s 
^^^oria<m> esse oblftum? an uero, quia cum frugi | 
^ h6minibus 

^ bibisti, qui db alieno fdcile cohiber^nt manus? — 
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tTruchus fuit, Cerconicus, Crinnus, Cercobulus, C611abus, 
6culicrepidae, cniri[i]crepidae, ffrriteri mastigiae : — 1021 
15 ^fnter eosne homines condalium t^ redipisci p6stulas? 
t^orum <quiuis> siimipuit curr^nti cursor! solum. 
Ch. ix.2L me di ament, graphicum furem. St. Quid ego 

quod periit petam? 
Nisi etiam labdrem ad damnum dpponam epithecam Insuper. 
Quin tu quod periit periisse dilcis? cape uors6riam : 1026 
30 Rdcipe te ad erum. <Ch.> N6n fugitiuost hfc homo • 

commeminft domi. 
<St.> Vtinam ueteres h6min<um mores>, udteres par — 

sim6niae 
P6tius <in> mai6re honore hie Assent quam mor^s malS. 
<Ch.> Di inmortales, bdsilica hic^uidem fdcinora ii&- 

ceptdt loqui: 1030 

Vetera quaerit, udtera amare hunc m6re[m] maionlm scias. 
as St. Ndm nunc mores nfl<i> faciunt qu6d licet, nisi qu<$d 

lubet 
Ambitio iam m6re sanctast, liberast a Idgibus : 
Sciita iacere fiigereque hostis m6re habent lic^ntiam: 
Pdtere honorem pr6 flagitio m6re fit <Ch.> Morem 

fnprobum. 1035 

<St.> Strdnu<os>os pra^terire m6re fit. <Ch.> Ne- 

qudm quidem. 
30 <St.> M6res leges p^rduxerunt idm in potestat^ suam, 
Mdgisque is sunt obn6xios<a>e qudm parentes liberi<s>. 
£a<d> miserae etiam ad pdrietem sunt flxae clauis fi^rreis, 
^bi malos mords adfigi nimio fuerat adquius. 1040 

Ch. Lilbet adire atque appellare hunc: u^rum ausculto 

p^rlubens 
35 [Sjl^t metuo, si c6npellabo, ne dliam rem occipidt loquL 
St. Ndque isti<s> quicquam Idge sanctumst : l^ges morl 

sdruiunt, 
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ildres autem rdpere properant qud sacrum qua pilblicum. 
CCh.> H^rcle istis maldm rem magnam mdribus dig- 

nilmst dari. 1045 

cSt.> N6n[ne] hoc publice dnimum aduorti: nam id 

genus hominum dmnibus 
i^niuorsis ^st aduorsum atque 6mni populo male facit. 
^dle fidem serudndo illis quoque abrogant etidm fidem 
^ nil meriti : quippe eorum ex ingdnio ingenium honlm 

probant 
36c qui in mentem u^nerit mihi? re ipsa modo com- 

in6nitus sum. 1050 

>iquoi mutu6m quid dederis, fit pro proprio pdrditum : 
2u6m repetas, inimicum amicum b^neficio inuenids tuo. 
S{ mage exigere occipias, duarum r^rum exoritur 6ptio : 
^^illud quod credideris perdas, ud ilium amicum amlseris.) 
^H. Mdus est hicquidem Stdsimus seruos. St. Nam ^go 

talentum miituom 1055 

^oi dederam, tal^nto inimicum mi ^mi, amicum udndidi. 
>^ ego sum insipi^ntior, qui rdbus curem piiblicis 
^6tius quam, id quod pr6xumumst, meo tdrgo tuteldm 

geram : 
M) domum. Ch. Heus tu, asta ilico: audi, heiis tu. 

St. Non sto. Ch. T^ uolo. 
>T. Quid, si ego me te udlle nolo? Ch. Aha nimium, 

Stasime, sa^uiter. 1060 

^T. 6mere meliust quoi fmperes. Ch. Pol ego ^mi atque 

argentilm dedi : 
^d si non dicto aiidiens est, quid ago ? St. Da magnilm 

malum. 
-H. Bdne mones : ita fdcere certumst. St. Nisi quidem 

es obn6xius. 
•^H. Si bonus es, obndxius sum : sin secus es, faciam lit 

iubes. 
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St. Quid id ad me attin^t, bonisne sdruis tu utare dn 

mails? 1065 

Ch. Quia boni malfque in ea re pars tibist St. Partem 

dlteram 
60 Tfbi permitto, illam dlteram apud me, qu6d bonist, app6nito. 
Ch. Sf eris meritus, flet. respice hilc ad me: ego sum 

Chdrmides. 
St. H^m, quis est qui m^ntionem facit homo hominis 

6ptumi ? 
Ch. ipsus homo optumiis. St. Mare, terra, caelum, di, 

uostrdm fidem, 1070 

Sdtin ego oculis pldne uideo ? estne Ipsus an non dst ? is est. 
6s C^rte is est, is dst profecto. o mf ere exoptatfssume, 
Salue. Ch. Salue, Stdsime. St. Saluom \.i — Ch. Scio 

et cred6 tibi. 
S^d omitte alia : hoc mlhi responde : Ifberi quid agdnt mei, 
Qu6s reliqui hie filium atque filiam? St. Viu6nt, ualent 
<Ch.> N^mpe uterque? St. Vt^rque. Ch. Di me 

sdluom et seruatilm uolunt 1076 

70 Cetera intus 6tiose p^rcontabor qua^ uolo : 

Edmus intro : s^quere. St. Quo tu t^ agis ? Ch. Quonam 

nfsi domum? 
St. Hlcine nos habitdre censes? Ch. Vbinam ego alibi 

cdnseam ? 
St. Idm — Ch. Quid *iam*? St. non siint nostrae aedis 

Istae. Ch. Quid ego ex te aiSdio? 1080 

St. V^ndidit tuos ndtus aedis — Ch. P^rii. St. prae- 

sentdriis 
75 Argenti minis numeratis. Ch. Qu6t ? St. Quadraginta. 

Ch. 6ccidi. 
Qufs eas emit? St. Cdllicles, quoi tuam rem commen- 

ddueras : 
is habkatum hue c6mmigrauit n6sque exturbauft foras. 
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Vbi nunc filiiis meus habitat? St. Hie in hoc 
postfculo. 1085 

Male disperii. St. Cr^didi aegre tfbi id, ubi audiss^s, 
fore, 
l^go miserrumfs periclis silm per maria mdxuma 
^^ctus, capital! peric[u]lo p^r praedones pliirumos 
^^ik€ seruaui, salu<o>s redii : nilnc hie disperii miser, 
S^pter eosdem qu6rum causa fili hac aetate ex^rcitus : 1090 
^dimit animam mi a^gritudo : Stasime, tene me. St. Visne 

aquam 
nnbi petam? Ch. Res quom dnimam agebat, tilm esse 
offusa<m> op6rtuit. 

Callicles Charmides Stasimvs 

Senes II Seruos 

^Ca. Quid hoc hie clamoris aildio ante aedfs meas? 

Ch. . O Cdllides, o Collides, o Collides, 

Qualine amico mda commendaui bona? 1095 

Ca. Probo ^t fideli et ffdo et cum magnd fide. 
\ s£t salue et saluom te dduenisse gaildeo. 

Ch. Credo, 6mnia istaec si ita sunt ut pra^dicas. 
f Sed quls istest tuos omdtus ? Ca. Ego dicdm tibi : 

Thensadrum eflfodiebam fntus, dotem, ffliae 11 00 

Tuae qua^ daretur. sdd intus narrabd tibi 
'*Et h6c et alia: s^quere. Ch. Stasime. St. Em. Ch. 
Str^nue 

Curre in Piraeu[u]m atque iSnum curriculiim face. 

^idAis iam illic nduem qua aduecti sumus. 

^^Wto Sa[n]gari6nem quae imperduerim 1105 

Curdre ut efferantur, et tu it6 simul. 
*5 Soltltu<m>st portitdri iam portdrium. 

^^1 ^st mora<e>. cit<o> dmbula: actutiim redi. 
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St. IlUc sum atque hie sum. Ca. S^uere tu luu 
intnS. Ch. Sequor. [Exeunt Callicks et Cham 
St. Hie m^ ero ainicu<s> s61us firmus r&dtit, : 
Neque d^mutauit dnimum de firmd fide, 
toQuamquim labores mdltos ob rem et liberos 
<AbshUis met eri> eum ^o eepisse cdnseo. 
Sed hie dnus, ut ego sdspieory serudt fidem. 

[Exit Stasifk 



ACTVS V. 
Lysiteles 

AduUscens 

ic hom6st omnium hominum pradcipuos, 1115 

''oluptdtibus gaudiisque dntepotens. 
oSmmoda quae cupio dueniunt, 
Lod ago ddsequitur, subest, silbsequitur : 

gatidiis gaudium silppeditat. 

[6do me Stasimus L^sbonici s^uos conuenit <domi> : 

[Is mihi dixit siiom erum peregre hue dduenisse Chdr- 

midem. 1121 

iNtinc mihi is propere c6nueniundust, dt, quae cum eius fflio 

Igiy ei rei fimdtis pater sit p6tior. eo <quanium potest>. 

^S6d fores hae sonitii sue mihi moram 6biciuDt inc6mmode. 

• 

Charmides Callicles Lysiteles 

Senes II AduUscens 

ft Ch. Ndque fuit neque erft neque esse qudmquam hominem 
in ter<ra>[dum] drbitror, 11 25 

Quo! fides fiddlitasque amicum erga aequiperdt tuam: 
Nam &caedificauisset me ex hisr<f a^dibus, apsque t^ foret. 
Ca. Sfquid amicum ergd bene feci aut c6nsului fid^iter, 
5N611 aideor meruisse laudem, ciilpa caruisse drbitror. 
Ndm beneficium hdmini proprium qu6d datur, ^ro <stio> 
stimpserit: 11 30 

Qiidd datur utendum, id repetundi c6piast, quand6 uelis. 
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Cm. £st ita ut tu dicis. sed ego hoc n^<q> 
Eilm sororem ddspondisse suam in tarn foi 
«o Ca. L]^itcli quid^m P<h>iltonis fltlio. \ 

n6minat 
Ch. Fimiliam optumam 6ccupauit. Ly. Q 

ho8 c6nloqui? 
S^ maneam etiani, opinor: namque hoc cdmmt 

loqui. 
Ch. Vdh. Ca. Quid est? Ch. Oblftus in 

tibi sum dlcere: 
M6do mihi aduenientf nugator qufdam occessi\ 
15 Nimis pergraphicus s^^cophanta. is mflle nui 

aur<e>um 
Me6 datu tibi f<^rre at gnato L^sbonico ai[e]bdt me 
Quem dgo ne<c> qui esset ndram, neque ei 

ilsquam conspexf prius. 
Sdd quid rides? Ca. M^o adlegatu udnit, qi 

aunlm mihi 
Ferret aps te, qu6d darem tuae gndtae dotem : u 
ao Tdos, quando illi a m^ darem, esse allatum id 

crdderet, 
Ned qui[s] rem ipsam p6sset intell^gere, [et] then 

tuom 
M^ esse penes, atque ^um [a] me lege p6puli ] 

p6sceret. 
Ch. Scfte edepol. Ca. Megar6nides commilnis he 

^t tuos 
B^neuolens comm^ntust. Ch. Quin conladdo co 

^t probo. 
as <Ly.> Quid ego ineptus, diSm sermonem udreo 

rdmpere, 
S61us sto nee qu6d conatus sum dgere ago? 1 

cdnloquar. 
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Ch. Qufs hie est, qui hue ad n6s incedit? Ly. Chir- 

midem socenlm suom 
^ys<i>teles saldtat. <Ch.> Di dent tibi, Lysiteles, 
. qua^ uelis. 

f Ca. N6n ego sum dignds salutis? Ly. fmmo salue, 
; Collides. 

I ^ Hifnc priorem aequ6mst me habere : [Ca.] tiSnica propior 
pdlliost 
^A« De6s uolo consflia uostra < u6bis> recte u6rtere. 1 1 55 
'^Cn.> Ffliam meam tibi desponsam esse aiSdio. Ly. 

Nisi td neuis. 
C^* !fmmo haud nolo. Ly. Sp6nden ergo tudm gnatam 

uxordm mihi? 
C^* Sp6ndeo, et mille adri Philippum d6tis. Ly. Dotem 
nfl moror. 
^^ *^Ch.> Si flla tibi placA, plaeenda d6s quoquest quam 
ddt tibi. 
P<Sstremo quod uls non duces, nisi illud quod non uis feres. 
^Ca.> Ids hie orat. Ly. fmpetrabit t^ aduoeato atque 
drbitro. 1161 

[Lv.] ](stae lege fKliam tuam sp6nden mihi uxor^m dari? 
Cn. Sp6ndeo. Ca. Et ego sp6ndeo idem hoc. Ly. Oh 
saluete, adfin^s mei. 
40 Ch. Atque edepol sunt rds, quas propter tibi tamen susc^nsui. 
I L.Y. Quid ego feci ? Ch. Medm corrumpi quia perpessu's 
! filium. 1 165 

Ly, Si Id mea uoluntdte factumst, <dst> quod mihi sus- 

c^nseas. 
^^ sine me hoe aps te Impetrare qu6d uolo. Ch. Quid 
id ds<t>? Ly. <S>cies: 
• 'Quid stulte f^citj ut ea mfssa facias 6mnia. 
^^^d quassas capdt? Ch. Cruciatur c6r mihi, et metuo. 
Ly. Qufdnam id est? 
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Ch. Qu6m ille i[s]tast ut dsse nolo, id cnlcior: m< 

si tibi 
Ddnegem quod me 6ras, ne te Iduiorem erga md pu 
[Ch.] N6n grauabor : fdciam ita ut uis. Ly. PnSbuj 

eo, ut ilium duocem. 
Ch. Miserumst male prom^rita, ut merita sdnt, s 

ulcisci n6n licet 
so Ly. Aperite hoc, aperfte propere, et L^sbonicum, sf do 
F6ras [e]uocate : ita sdbit^/^st, propere qu6d eum 

uentilm uolo. 



<Lesbonicys Lysiteles Callicles Charmid 

AduUscerUes II Senes II 

V 8 Le. Qufs homo tarn tumiiltuoso s6nitu me exciuft [sul 

foras? 
Ly. B^neuolens tuos itque amicus. Le. Sdtine sa 

die mihi. 
Ly. R^te : tuom patrdm rediisse sdluom peregre gad 
Le. Qufs id ait? Ly. Ego. Le. Tiin uidisti? Ly. 

tilte item uideds licet 
5 Le. 6 pater, pat^r mi, salue. Ch. Silue multum, g 

mu ] 

Le. Sfquid tibi, pat^r, laboris — Ch. Nfl euenit, n^ ti 
Bene re gesta sdluos redeo — si tu modo frugi ^sse t 
Ha^c tibi pactast Cdllicli <huius> fflia. Le. Ego du< 

pater, 
£t eam et siquam alidm iubebis. Ch. Qudmquam 

suscdnsui, 
xo [Ca.] Mfseria <una> uni quidem hominist ddfatim. 

Immo hulc parumst: i 

Nim si pro peccdtis centum ddcat uxorfs, parumst. 
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^ \x^ At iam posthac t^mperabo. Ch. Dicis, si facids 

modo. 
I ^^. Ndmquid causaest qufn uxorem crds domum ducam ? 
\ Ch. 6ptumumst [licet]. 

[Ca.] Tti in perendinilm paratus sis ut ducas. O. Plaiidite. 

[^.^«/«/ omnes. 
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8. hunc is the Sycophant whose mission is explained in v. 7. Vt 
uenit followed by tU rediit is clumsy. 

9. quoiiiB nulrant Uberi, i.e. Charmides' daughter is married to 
Lysiteles, his son Lesbonicus to Callicles* daughter. On this use of 
nubere applied to a man see Nonius p. 143 * Nubere ueteres non solum 
muliereSf sed etiam uiros dicebant, ut nunc Itali dicunt. Pomponios, 
Nupsit posterius dotatae^ uetulae^ uaricosae^ uafrae^ 

Prologus, It has been pointed out in the Introduction that the 
Prologue is outside the play proper, and is usually delivered by a young 
actor in a special dress (omatus prologt)^ that most of the Prologues we 
possess are post-Plautine, but that this Prologue to the Trmummus is, 
at least as a whole, from the hand of Plautus himself. 

This is one of the cases where the Prologue is delivered by some 
all^orical person who does not appear in the action of the play. Thus 
we have Arcturus in the Prologue of the Rudens, AttxiHum in the 
Cistellaria^ and Lar Familiaris in the Aulularia, The only difference in 
this case is that there are two all^orical persons, Luxttria and her 
daughter Inopia^ but as Inopia speaks only a single line and then enters 
the house, the departure from the usual practice is not great. Such use 
of allegorical persons in Prologues was common in Menander, and was 
taken by him from the tragic stage. Thus compare with this scene the 
similar scene in the sphere of Tragedy, viz. Eur., Here. Fur., where 
Iris sends Lyssa (Madness) into the house of Heracles. 

The difficulties and peculiarities of this Prologue are excellently dis- 
cussed by Trautwein, pp. 23 — 32. 

The curtain is lowered. On the stage in front of the houses are seen 
Luxttria and her daughter Inopia, who is sent into the house occapied 
by Lesbonicus to do her work. 

1. fungaris. The rule by which these deponent verbs are teffkr 
larly followed by the abl. (instr.) is not yet fixed in Plautus' time. uH 
takes generally the abl., but sometimes the ace, at least where the 
object is neuter, abuti the ace, frui once in Plautus with abl., in 
Terence four times with abl., once with ace., potiri in Plautus twice 
with gen., twice with ace, twice with abl. Fungor in both Plautus and 
Terence regularly takes the ace. Plautus has this phrase munus fungi 
six times, Terence has officium fungi five times, and officio fungi only 
once. 

2, Unem fore quern dicam, a popular and colloquial expressi<m 
instead of gut ^nis futurus sit^ comtaon. m "5\a.\3XM"& vn&L dicere^ ^rocdv 
^a/v, ar/n'/rari and credere. 
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)• adast, sc, finis itineris or sequendi, 

B, • there.' Em may be the imperative of hno^ lit. * take,* a sense 
suits well in phrases like em Hbiy * take that ' (in giving a blow) 
Aiin. 451 em ergo hoc Hbiy or it may be the adverbial accus. of f>, 
in old Latin is em^ also perhaps properly spelt im. With this 
cC Merc. 313 ^' umquam uidistis pictum amatorem^ em Ulic est, 
with illtt em gives ellum, eUos just as ecce gives eccillum^ eccillos 
Em as an interjection is not elided before iilae, 
IWldain scanned as a trisyllable : so etiam and quoniam, Brix 
it from nunci (cf. vwl) + the adverbial ending am. The distinc- 
between nunciam and iam nunc is that nunciam refers to the 
te present and future ' in a minute/ ' directly,' iam nunc to the 
and present * now already.' 
Inopia enters the house. Luxuria turns and addresses the spec- 



i. flcret, a metaphor from straying from the right path amplified 
continued in deducam in uiam, while that the phrase is meta- 
^tfwiii III is shewn by the addition ofpaucis, * in a few words.' 

0b oparam dare, 'to give me your attention 'sai/^fV^. So Capt. 
Ykid. 6 id ego hie apud uos proloquar, si operam datis. The bare infin. 
- tnstead of ace. and infin. {fios dare), Cf. v. 956. 

Notice dare not uos daturos esse, i.e. pres., not fut. infin., zfier pro- 

^ffittUis, This use of the pres. instead of the fut. infin. is common in 

^lantus and old Latin after such verbs as promitto, spero, uoueo, minor, 

i »rfl, (UcOy nego and the like. Cf. v. 755 dotem dare si dixerim, 

1^ ^* 736 &c. 

C si0t is even in Plautus' time archaic, and the forms siem, sies, 
^ are regularly used only at the end of the line. The old Latin siem, 
classical sim (^kvltiv^dipi), is properly an optative form, as ^x^ possim, 
^in, uelim, duim, perduim, &c., and some -a forms as creduam, Cf. 
^* 109 comedis, 

7. bno, pointing to the house which Inopia has entered. 

8. Bomen Lnxnriae Indidit. By the regular attraction Luxuriae is 
t ^. the case of mihi, as in est mihi nomen Balbo (not Balbus) and Asin. 
: I*rol. 10 huic nomen Graece Onagost fabulae, where Ottago is dat. by the 

^BiQe attraction. By nomen indidit we are to understand, not that 
^tus invented the scene, but that he has given Tpu^i} and 'Aropla of 
^ original their Latin names. 

9. Spengel, to avoid the hiatus, proposes tum hanc auiem=b* a9. 

10. introierit should be written as one compoviud word. For thus 

1— a 
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the is not elided. If elision is to take place, the two words i$Uro and 
ire are written separately. So circumire and circum ire, &c. 

11. aodpite, 'listen/ Met me tell you.* And so often <^^=*tell 
me.* 

nodiuui, 'empty/ ' disengaged,* the archaic form of the later tiacuas 
used by Plautus. Cf. Pseud. ^6() fac sis uociuas aedis qurium; uoaUi» 
for uacalio, notare for ncUare in vulgar Latin, and Cas. 537, where 
Plautus puns on uocare and uacare. See Munro's note on Lucr. I. 
5«o. 

12. 9AvlWQitiDB= Lesbonicus. Hisce, hosce, hasce before a vowel, Hy 
his, hos, has before a consonant. 

18. me adlutrlce, i.e. meo auxilio, 'by my help.' 

14. quonlam, i.e. quom iam, * now iSaz!i^ =-postquam^ i.e. it is used 
by Plautus in a temporal sense. Cf. w. 112 and 149. 

qui is the old abl. (instr.) of the relative, the interrogative, and the 
indefinite pronoun, used of all genders (e.g. it is fern, in v. 15), and 
sometimes of both numbers. Here it is abl. of the rel. = ' whereby,* 
' by means of which he could support me.' The imperf. subj. aient 
follows the historic pres. uideo, because this is virtually the same as uiS» 
Cf. Bacch. 290 quoniam sentio quae res gereretur, nauem exiemph statu- 
imus. 

relicui, part. gen. after mV, ' nothing of a balance ' = ' nothing left ': 
relicuus in Plautus is always quadrisyllabic. 

16. ezigat, pres. subj. after the past tense dedi, a sequence not 
uncommon in Plautus where the purpose is future, the result represented 
as still continuing, and found sometimes where this is not the case. Cf* 
Amph. \^f^ me a partu praemisit domum, ut haec nuntiem, Bacch. 351 
ita feci, ut auri quantum uellet sumeret, Epid. 444 non repperisti, 
adulescensy tranquillum locum, ubi tuas uirtutes explices, ibid. 570 
exciuisti. . .ut uideas. Mil. 131 dedi mercatori qumdam, qui ad ilium drfemt, 
Pseud. 795 Orcus recipere ad se hunc noluit^ ut esset hie qui martuis 
cenam coquat. It is hardly too much to say that the strict sequence of 
tenses did not exist in colloquial Latin, but that the tense is decided by 
the point of view which is at the base of each individual sentence. See 
also Sonnenschein's note on Rud. 127 ff. On qnionm see v. 905. 

16. 86d, abruptly breaking off and changing the subject. Cf. w. 
66, 151, 400. 

The argument (i&ir6^6o-(s) was generally explained in the Prolognei 
That the spectators may not wonder why this is not done here, they tie 
told that the explanation will be given in the play itself, by the old 
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M^[aronides and Callicles, who appear in the first Act. In this Pro- 
logue, as in Asin., Cas., Merc, are given (i) the Greek name of the 
play, (9) the Greek poet, (3) the Roman adapter, (4) the Latin title. 

17. ei (nom. pi.), scanned by synizesis as a monosyllable, just as ei 
dat. sing, is scanned in v. 15. 

18. Thensauro, dat. by attraction to the case oi fabulae, Cf. v. 8 
and Asin. Prol. 10 there quoted, also v. 20. On the spelling Then- 
saurus see Arg. i. 

19. PlautuB uortit lMu:l)are. On the use of the name Phutus^ not 
poetOy in a genuine Prologue see Trautwein I.e. pp. 23, 24. 

nortit l>arl)are = uortit Latine, It is a striking proof how^essentially 
Greek in tone these plays are that whenever it is necess^ury to refer to 
anything Latin in true Greek fashion it is styled ' forejgn ' (/Sdp/Sapos). 
Thus Cure, if^o fite causa mea ludii ^ar3AW= Roman play-actors, Mil. 
Ill poetae dardaro=SL Roman poet (Naeuius), Stich. 193 mores barbaros 
= Roman customs. 

20. Trlnnxiimo, dat. by attraction as before. Cf. v. 391 Lesbonicost 
namcn, i.e. est ei nomen Lesbonico, Luxuria asks in the poet's name, as 
if the request came from himself, that his name for the play, viz. Tri- 
nummuSf should be accepted by the spectators. Cf. Asin. Prol. 13 
Asinariam uolt esse^ si per uos licet. 

hoc belongs to nomen, * he asks that this play should be allowed to 
keep this name.' For the position of the demonstrative cf. vv. 28, 87, 

153- 

22. tantumst, 'so much for this,* 'that is all '= Cicero's sed haec 

hactenuSy Herodotus' roaavra iikv vepl tovtwv elp^aOfa. Cf. Cas. Prol. 

87, Merc. 283 where the words are used in the same sense. 

adeste cam silentio, to bespeak a quiet hearing for the play, li\ce 

Asin. Prol. 14 date benigne operam mihi. 

Act I. Scene i (23 — 38). Enter Megaronides. He is greatly 
disturbed by what people are saying of his friend Callicles, and comes 
resolved to remonstrate with him on his conduct. 

Metre throughout the Act Iambic Trimeters, 

83. noxiam, *blame,' as Ten Phorm. 225 ad defendendam noxiam. 
Plantus and Terence do not use the form usual later, viz. noxa. Meritus 
is either active (deponent) or passive. Meritam here and commerita 
▼. 16 are passive, whereas in Ter. Phorm. 10 14 esse in hoc re culpam 
^utritum non nego, and Aul. 738 me culpam commeritum scio, they are 
«cdve. 
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24. Inmoenest fadnus, 'a thankless office.' Festus p. 109 inmu' 
nis, uacans munere: aliquotiens pro improbo poniiur. But cf. Merc. 
105 dico eius pro meritis gratum me et munetn fore^ 'obliging.* For 
the spelling inmoene for inmune (as in vv. 350 and 354) cf. moentra and 
munera, Poenus and Punicus, poena and punire^ and oenus for unus\ 
oe replaces older oi and later u^ as coirauit, coerauU^ curauit. See 
Lindsay, Latin Language, pp. 246 — 248. 

In aetate, 'in life/ *in this world.' Cf. v. 462 and Rud. 1235 in 
aetate hominum. In this sense sometimes with a possessive gen., bat 
always without the possessive pronouns, i.e. in aetate or in aetate hct/d-' 
num, not in aetate mea &c. Men. 838 qui saepe aetate in sua &c. is 
a different use. 

26. condudbile, 'advantageous.* Plautus is fond of adjs. in -Hits, 
This word for instance occurs some six times in Plautus, but is hardly 
found elsewhere. 

nam, *the reason why I say this is that.* nam introduces & par- 
ticular illustration of the general statement that has just been made. It 
gives not the reason why it is thankless to find fault with a friend, but 
explains Megaronides* purpose in speaking. 

26. conoa8tigatM>...conimerita, the compounds are stronger than 
the simple castigare and meritam v. 23. 

27. Iniiitii8...1niiitet plajdng on the similarity of sound, as Rud. 
811 inuitaSf ni is tunc istis inuitassitis. Perhaps we may translate 
'against my will, did not loyalty will that I should do so.' Alliteration 
and assonance are very common in Plautus. Note faciam fides in this 
line and morbus mores in the next, followed by mares matt in v. 30 
and meter e messem maxumam in v. 32. ni inuitet, *did not loyalty 
call me to do so* (but loyalty does call me to do so). The pres. subj. 
expresses a state of things that really exists, a non-existent state of 
things would be expressed by the imperf. So Sail. lug. 31. i multa me 
dehortantur a uobis, Quirites, ni studium rei publicae omnia superet^ 
'did not zeal for the commonwealth outweigh all considerations (but 
it does outweigh all).' TibuU. I. 4. 63 carmina ni sint^ ex umero 
Pelopis nan nituisset ebur^ ibid. I. 8. 21, 22 cantus et e curru Lunam 
deducere temptat^ etfaceret^ si non aera repulsa sonent, CatuU. VI. 3 with 
Prof. R. Ellis' note. 

28. blc, 'here, ' referring to Athens in the original, but meant to be 
understood in Plautus of Rome. So w. %%,, ^v 

niminm and nimio in Plaulws te^\axVj=^N«r3; ^N«q \ssa&^> 
strengthGning the force of adj., verb or a-dv., Tvo\.^\.wim\ieK^^ 'Sji^iH.^. 
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^^^m pluris faciunt^ 'they value far more highly,* v. 931 nimium miri- 
^'•fl^ mirabiles (locos) ^ * wondrous in very wondrous wise,' v. 936 nimium 
^^i^Aicum nugatorem^ *a very exquisite braggart.* Here then nimium 
^^w^thens the verb inuasit *has greatly i.e. violently attacked.* Simi- 
""^riy the verb is used of a disease Asin. 55 sed eum morbus inuasit 
^*ums, 

S9. plerlque onmls, * almost all,* Le. the meaning of omnis is nar- 
fowed by the attribute plerique. So Ter. Andr. 55 quodpUrique omnes 
^J^tcmU adulescentuliy Phorm. 172 ita pUriquc omnes sumus ingenio, 
Cmnis is a form for omnes constantly given by the best MSS. Varro, 
^ L VIII. 66^ says that in his time puppts dxA puppes^ uestis and uistes 
^ere rival forms, like Abl. oui and oue^ aui and aue. Early inscrip- 
tions generally give -esi but Lex Repetund. (123 — 122 B.C.) has ceiueis, 
Sent. Minuciorum 117 B.C., Jlneis and Jlnis, See Lindsay, L. L. 
p. 399, and cf. vv. 212, 307, 948, 1080, 11 50, 1186. 

iutermortni, 'half-dead/ 'hovering between (life and) death,* just as 
'twilight* is *the time *twixt light (and darkness).' The word is used 
here only in Plautus. 
SO. V01= mores boni. 

Interim, 'meanwhile,* an ace. sing. adv. form YxVq pariim, passim^ 
pedetempHm &c. These forms are very numerous in Old Latin. See 
Lindsay, L. L. p. 556. 

81. inxigua, passive 'well- watered.' So Hor. S. 11. 4. 16 inriguo 
nihil est elutius horto, 

83. nile, 'cheap,* an allusion to the scarcity and high prices at 
Rome, like v. 484 cena hoc annonast sine sacris hereditas. Vv. 32 and 
33 were transposed by Buecheler (Rh. M. xxvii.). 

M. nimioque plnris, 'value at a higher price by much,' 'value far 
more highly (see on v. 28) the favour of the few.' Pauciores )(plures~ 
ol 6X/70C, 'the aristocrats,* 'the optimates,^ Cf. the complaints of self- 
seeking V. 1033 if. 

85. fiEUSlimt, plur. after pars hominum which implies a number of 
persons, a common Karh, o'bv^oiv or ad sensum construction. 

qQam id quod prostat pluribus, 'than they (value) that wherein 
they may benefit the many.' This, the reading of A, is supported by 
Shilleto (quoted by Prof. Mayor on Cic. 2 Phil. 21. 30, q.v.). Id is ace. 
9J^.tx faciuntf quod is the limiting (adverbial) ace. of neut. pron. so 
common in Plautus, e.g. Cure. 327 sed quod te misi^ nihilo sum certior, 
'but I am no wiser about what I sent you for,' lit. *as to what,' Cure. 
456 quid hoc quod ad te uenio? ' but what about iVve b>9&vafi.<&^ oxv which I 
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come to you?* So id and ^UUm frequently. Cf. Ouid. Epist.vi.3.1 
hoc tamtn ipsum debutram scripto certior esse tuo. 
M. lUvd oaadnoime = id quodprosint pluribus, 
gratlM. Just as irons' different outbursts of anger,' 10 
is properly 'tokens of fieivour,' 'different exercises of influence.' ^Dvt^ 
uses Uie plur. of abstract nouns where the sing, would be used in 
classical period. So y. 490 optdeniiae^ y. 1038 parsimomae, Mi 
Plautus the pure abstract meaning is rare, and the plur. has its pnfVl 
force. Thus astutia^ 'cunning* once only, Capt 679, but osfsti^ 
* cunning plans/ 'crafty tricks,' frequently. And so with ddus^fMsk 
/allacia^ perfidia and other words the plur. denotes different mamferti* 
tions of the cunning, treachery and so forth. See Langen, Bdtiige 
p. 105 ff. 

87. odioiM, or as A odiossae^ a genuine spelling. The suffix is 
formed of two elements {-wenf-i- -to) in Latin where Greek uses (mly oQe* 
The terminations 'having,' 'full of is in Greek -€it=:>eyrf=fMff/+i' 
Thus x<^P^<(* (xoLpi'f&mt) 'grace-fill,' ^rovd-eit, 'woe-fiil,* doX6-etf, 'guite* 
fill.' But the Latin dolosus (Gk. hiiK.(iw^^*dolO'Uenssus from *^ 
went-tO'S, So ^odio-went-to-s, *0diO'Uenssus, odiansus, odiossus, odiSsm* 
Cf. retrorsunty retrosum for retro-uersum and see Lindsay, L. L, 

PP- 35«» 353- 

88. remoram, 'hindrance.' So Poen. 928 remora si sit. The 
word is used by Lucilius, but as it is against analogy it is afterwards 
disused. 

rel. Scanned as a monosyllable by the regular S3aii2esis. 

Scene 2 (39 — 222). Callicles comes out of the house of Charmides, 
which he has purchased from Charmides' son Lesbonicus. As he comes 
out he addresses his wife who is inside the house. In comedy a person 
coming out frequently addresses the first words to a person unseen 
within the house (as the Roman Comic Stage does not shew interiors). 
But the person addressed is made clear by the words used, as here 
by uxor. 

89. Larem. Each household possessed a Lar, whose image represent 
ing the founder of the family in his toga stood in the lararium or sacr» 
Hum. Cf. Aul. Prol. 2, ibid. 386, Merc. 834. There were two penates wh< 
stood in the sacrarium one on each side of the Lar. The Lar and th 
penates are spoken of under the general name of lares, but the distinctioi 
is preserved in the phrases redire ad larem suom and redire ad petudt 
sues. See Sonnenschein on Rud. 1207. 
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The Lar changed houses with the family and was propitiated by 
prayer and offerings, and likewise was decorated on all occasions of 
importance in the fiunily histoiy, a departure (Merc. 834), a return 
(Stich. 534), a wedding (Aul. 386). 

40. aenemre, 'pray/ ueneror=iorOf a classical meaning. Cf. Rud. 

^57 pdtgms est deus, uefteror ut nos ex hoc aerumna eximaiy ibid. 305 

^d 1349. With what follows cf. Cic. div. I. 101 omina maiores nostri 

Pda ualere censebant^ uicirco omnibus rebus c^endisy quod bonum faustum 

f^lix foriunatumque esset, praefabantur, 

il. enenat. One of the short subjunctive forms used by Plautus 

^lUy at the end of the line. Others are aduenat (Pseud. 1030), peruenat 

(^ud. 636), also peruenatU v. 93 and euenant (Epid. 311). These are 

P>X>perly aorist forms and are used by the dramatic poets only under 

'Metrical necessity. So the aorist forms atHgas^ attulas &c. usually (but 

^^^t always) occur at the end of the line. See Lindsay, L. L. , pp. 464, 

'^^5. Note that euenire is used with adj. {bona &c.) not with adv. So 

^^^^en in the historians, because euenire almost =/fm. 

43. teque. The force of uenerare is continued 'and pray that I 
ly see you &c.' Callicles has now turned away from his wife and 
^f^eaks these words so that she should not overhear them. 

48. M^;aronides looking at Callicles says 'here is the man who in 
*^i5 old age has become a boy.* 

senecta aetate. Also Amph. 1032, and so aetaie iuuenia at the end 
^^€ a hexameter on an inscription. 

puer, i.e. ut castigandus sit as the next line shews. Puer was pro- 
•^bly originally *pue'ro-s i^puers^puer)^ and puere is the only form of 
^^e voc. found in Plautus, e.g. Asin. 381 and 891. 

46« qnola, 'whose,' the possessive of the interrogative or relative 
pronoun quoi-us^ -a, -urn, formed from the gen. of the pronoun itself. 
^eing colloquial it is common in Plautus and Terence. 

46. tni beneaolentis, *the voice of a good friend of yours,* gen. 
laecanse quotas: cuius, Beneuolens is often used as a substantive in 
Comedy, as vv. 356 and 1148. And so bene merens is used = 'bene- 
factor,' Capt. 935. 

■i ita'8 ut ego te iiolo= xi ita es ut ego te esse uo/o, almost si talis es 
qualem. See w. 307, 657, 11 70. 

4fir. M scanned es. So eget v. 330, erts v. 971. 
4S. at<ine...MegfaronideB are bracketed as an interpolation by 
many editors because of the hiatus, the awkward arrangement, the 
pointlessness of aequalis and the fact that Callicles takes no notice 
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yoQ will not take me in the least bit/ i.e. I shall not get the worst 
of the bargain, tantilhtm deiicTiKQst * not even so little.' Cf. v. 483. 
wriommf part. gen. after tantillumy and dare alicui utrba is a regular 
phrase = to deceive, to cheat. Dederis here and obrepseris v. 61 are fut. 
perfe. in the idiomatic sense 'you will find that you have/ 'the result 
will shew that you have.' Cf. Aul. 578 ego faxo et operant et uinum 
ftrdiderit simui. See Roby, L. G. 1604. faxo is properly a sigmatic 
aorist form. The sigmatic aorist had in Latin a subjunctive in -o, 
faxot i.e. /ac-so, dixo {dtc-so), ero {*eso)i and an optative in -/w, dixim, 
fixtfttf axim, ausim &c. for older die-stem t like sim for stent. These 
fonns are used for the fut. perf. and the perf. subj. respectively. Thus 

[ fix0=feeero SLnd/axim=/ecerim. See Lindsay, L. L. p. 465. Faxo is 
most often paratactic, i.e. it is only formally juxtaposed with the verb 
Qsed with it. According to Sonnenschein (on Rud. 365) with /axo the 

' ^ indie, is found fifty times in the MSS. of Plautus, the pres. subj. 
sixteen times. Both these constructions /axo scies and faxo scias are 
fMratactic, the hypotactic constructionist? /// sdas in Asin. 897 is quite 

} exteptional in Plautus. 

a. samque enlm tn, credo. So the mss., but Ritschl nempe, 

■ Gq)pert nanctum enim te credis &c But namque enim is right. 
I ^antus uses namque in the place of nam before a vowel : thus always 
I natnqtte edepol, but nam...edepol when another word like tu intervenes. 

Namque introduces an easily supplied ellipse when it is followed by an 
' afBnnative particle like enim — here scanned as if Ifnt through the slurring 

of final m. Enim is an affirmative particle in at enim^ quia enim, nil 
\ ^mmt non enim, nune enim, certe enim, immo enim, uerum enim and 
I cmV» uero. See Langen's discussion, Beitrage, p. 262 ff., where he 

Maintains that this is the exclusive force of the word in Plautus. 

Bri^y, in old Latin enim is merely an asseverative particle — cf. 

■ ^aasical enimuero — in Plautus it asserts and strengthens, meaning * in- 
deed,' probably never is a purely causal, *for,* but in Terence it begins 

'to mean 'for.' 

* crado is inserted parenthetically and is generally ironical, 'I suppose,' 
f 'lo doabt.' 

me inporadentem obrepseris, '(you will not get the worst of the 

liugain) for you no doubt will be found to have stolen a march 
\^ me unawares.' * You are a likely fellow to get round a simpleton 
:lB[e me,' ironically. Obrepere foil, by ace, though the dat. is the 
i-dsssical construction, just as occursare takes the ace. Mil. 1047 nam 
'^ me occursanf muUae. 
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*fiuth 111 wanant yoa n 
know) what yoa have done.' 
60. Ne is the affirmative pai 
from mi (me inignv, g a iU ia) f 
by kerdef and in stands bet 
Ac 
"keep her* as joaVe got her.* *Y- 
Rnd. 871 mi mmmch^s^ AaSe. 

have an epithet as nota 
So EpaL It ait MI m titm rp» ■■ .■■■mj ii. With Megaronides'i 
aophr <£. Lrr- xxm. 3 ■i rf i n'w f jn /yr amiW jk imaxime tok^ 
9md Shaks. Hamlet m. i. 81. 83. As 'the evil we ! 
aae is acoEtiOBBed to may be the best after all 
^I ^oald not know,* is the apodosis to st capiM 
iH taM ■tillTt dtai vtatkor, lit. 'just as yoi 
happily» (si^ yoa live has»' i-^ 'kxig life depends on happiness 
yoa destroy exBdag hanaony, yon destroy with it your hopes of Ion 
If any editors transpose dim and kau^ reading mi dm uiuiiur, 
matter» i^ 'happiness depends on habit,' 'yon live happily in tb 
to which yon are aocnstomed.' Bot the MSS. are against this- 
mimit mr dim AP — and this sense would seem to require a perf. in 
of the pres. mt dim mimit mr , Yotprtimde mi cf. v. 659. 

Ci. sad, breaking off and changing the subject as v. 16. 
=ilair, 'hither,* i.e. 'to me.* Cf. C^t 319 mmnc hoc animum ad 
ibid. 480. 

auto ridieolaiia, 'drop jesting.' Cf. Capt. 964 tandem ista < 
Asin. 330 miiti rtdumlaria, 

6T. (salA lUDiB T 'why do you come,* lit. ' as to what thing d 
come,' the adverbial limiting accus. of the neut. pron. See on v. 
68. siaUa te at uerMfl mnltia mnltom obiurlgem. From 
supply tanio before uti ^1 come to scold you much with much a 
MuUutn is an accus. used adverbially like nimium^ partim^ salien 
and a few plural forms alteras, foras. See Lindsay, L. L. p. 
malU ««r^fx= 'abuse,' and therefore allows the epithet mulHs 
mala res^ v. 63. 

obinriffam. In Plautus iurgo is still sometimes iurigo^ and pu 
sometimes purigo. So balineum, balineator^ ualide and other ' 
that afterwards lost a syllable by syncope, the syllable lost bein} 
which followed the accent. lurigo and purigo are formed like if» 
nmigOt &c. 
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•9. maiiT nUinterrogoHua, *what! me?* 

70. teae oMnrlgem 7 'whether it is you* &c. 

71. dietnmm male, foil, by dat. mihimett as tuale dicere, nee rede 
duere=^maie dicere &c. take dat tnihimet is the dat. strengthened by 
-m^, as it sometimes is by -pte^ mihipu. Other similar forms are 
^mety tuHmet, tibimet, temet. Met is found occasionally with posses- 
sives in Plautus, but not in Cicero or Caesar. It is thus more a particle 
for personal than for possessive pronouns. But 'Pte is common with 
possessives, but almost exclusively with the abl., as meopte ingenio, suapie 
iMom, See Lindsay, L. L. p. 429. 

72. artes antlqnae toae, 'your good old ways.' Antiquae in a 
good sense like w. 295 and 381 : artes^iwirridfi&fMTa. So Ter. Andr. 
3^ ff* mA$/ isfac opus est arte ad hanc rem quant paro^ sed eis.,.fide et 
^turmtate, infir. v. 328, and malae artes, itnprobae artes often, aegro- 
^•ttt as V. 30. The three lines which follow are spurious. The first is 
not found in A. The second repeats the same thing in another way, 
^d the two lines cannot stand together. The third looks like an 
interpolated gloss. Eos is weak, ast is very rare in Plautus, captare 
*^*wj mores is not a Plautine phrase. Further, mores is wrongly 
^*^ in the passage. The three lines may be safely enclosed in 
^kets. 

75. moxiram tu Incuties grauem: take this line as the apodosis 

°' V. 73 = * you will produce in all your friends* or 'will inoculate all 

y^^x friends with a serious disorder.* Callicles is spoken of as if he 

^^''e highly infectious. The nature of the 'disorder* is explained by 

^**^ next line. 

76. nt te nidere audireque aegroti sient, 'making them sick to 
*^^ and hear you*=«/ uisus et auditus tuus iis morbus sit. The infin. 
^^s merely a case (usually dat. or loc. sing.) of a verbal noun. Here 
^^^teres^^uuU'Sfi audtre ^ audi-sif i.e. they are loc. from an j-stem. 
^ *^\s origin of the infin. will explain its use, known as the complementary 
^^ epexegetic infin., to define or complete the meaning of an adj., as 
^'^Sroti here. Cf. Merc. 288 non sum occupatus umquam amico operam 
^^*''e^ ibid, 805 defessus sum urbem totam peruenarier. It will also 
^^plain the so-called infin. of purpose, as infr. v. 1015 recurre petere. 

77. qui, ' how,* abl. of the interrogative as v. 87 : see on v. 14. 
^Can (stcuc^ and in the next line dmnis. 

dicta dioere, 'to say saws,' 'to vent witticisms,* is an instance of the 
Common figura etymologica^ like messem metere v. 32, seruire seruitutem 
^* 102,/acta/acere, turbos turbare, somnium somniarey &c. 
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78. adoiirarv : the verb b exclusively comic, the part. adj. ai 
and the adv. are classical. 

79. Mgreguit. So Asin. 774 suspiciones amnis ah se segreg 
'by itself,' as an adv. s* apart,* makes sed-itio^ 'a going apart, 
(se-dolo)^ securus^ secertuf, soluo (se-luo)t also the legjaX phrase se 
* without harnL* 

80. qvarpropter and proptered. Cf. ad-€o and quo-ad. { 
€d are abl. sing. fem. as postea^ praeierea^ antea^ eadem^ haud-qu 
qua-tenust &c. 

81. ego mao ram promnB peotMxri, * I am butler to my own 
promus or ceUarius was the slave who had charge of the wine-c( 
the larder. He took out provisions {promere) when wanted an 
them safely away (condere), Cf. Mil. 837 bono subpromo et prom 
creditam^ Pseud. 608 condus promus sutn^ procurator pent. 
says in effect that he has the key of his own breast and can 
blame, he has not the key of other people's breasts to lock out si 
Pectori is a dat. (commodi) freely used in comedy where we migl 
the gen. Cf. vv. 126, 131, 177, 204. Pectus, cor, the seat of the 
as well as the affections. So v. 83, Epid. 385. 

88. nam, to introduce a particular illustration of the 
just laid down. The crime here imagined was proverbial for 
sacrilege. Cf. Men. 941 at ego te sacram coronam surrupu 
scio. 

Burrupulgse, from rapio. Cf. u in compounds for a in contu^ 
percutiOf concuko, exsultOy insulsus^ &c. 

86. colaxaiod =cutmtne. So Amph. 367 audaciai coium 
535 «f^w^* columen. Plautus never has the form culmen. Oi 
of the pediment of the temple Jupiter was represented as triu 
crowned with a laurel-wreath and in a quadriga. The statue 
terracotta quadriga were modelled by Turianus, an Etruscan 
from Fregenae. See on the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus | 
Middleton's Ancient Rome, p. 227 ff. 

86. Buspicarier. The form suspicarler has never been satij 
explained. The ordinary infin. pass, and depon. in i is origir 
(=indogerm. •o^') e.g. agi, diet, sequi &c. The longer fore 
dici-ery laudari-er, is found contemporaneously, but not earliei 
(Miiller, Hdb. 11^. 380) would explain these as formed from t 
infinitive in t with the infinitive-suffix ^ere borrowed from the 
verb. The shortening -er from -ere he illustrates by biber (Titii 
haber (Corp. Inscr. Lat. 8. 8369). 
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__ Flaatus regularly uses this long fonn of the infin. dep. and pass, only 

the end of the line. 

8T. ne snsplcer is unusual ziier prohibere, which usually takes ace. 

WM^ acc. with infin. But Terence (Eun. 808) also once has prohibere 

KtlOowed by ne with subj. The pron. id is governed by suspicer. For 

position see on v. 20. 

88. Ifltnc negoti, 'that business of yours,' viz. Megaronides' in- 
ition announced v. 67. For the construction see v. 60. 
M. quo! pectUB sapiat, ' of a wise understanding.* For pectus like 
Homeric <^p^€s is the seat of the understanding. So Mil. 786. 
]iaild...d<flo, 'not with deceit/ 'frankly,' 'unreservedly/ v. 480, 

ai8. 

$% tS. These lines are rejected by some editors as a mere ampli- 

^ification of sunt quos suspicer. But the triple division is right. Some 

'lie knows to be friends, others he fancies to be friends, about others he 

^oes not know what to say. The sing, amici^ inimici and the use of 

^jfars are more serious objections to v. 93, which I should regard as a 

*fiai&y but keep v. 92. For the ioTta peruenant see on v. 41. 

96. slqnld. . .Inprobe, ' anything you know me to have done foolishly 
or wickedly.' Inscite, in a way that deserves blame but not punishment, 
inprobe is a stronger term. 

96. Id non me accnsas, a double accus., one of the person, the 
other of the charge (cognate). So arguoy iubeo^prohibeo, e.g. Pseud. 13. 
98. si(|iiid = ef ri for 5 ri, as v. 148 ausculto siquid dicas. 
primmndmii ornnlum, 'first of all then.' Dum^ an accus. sing. 
iKQt. from a pronominal stem, is used as an asseverative particle just 
Kke the Greek 81J, another case-form from the same stem. Thus primum 
'^=vpurop 81J, quidum = Trw &ff; dicdum=\4y€ Si}. 

100. turpilucricnpidniii, *fond of filthy lucre,' being Plautus' trans- 

^on of cJffxP^^P^' 

101. a<fltiiriiiiii, 'a vulture,' on account of his greediness. We 
Aould say ' shark.' Cf. Capt. 844. 

102. bostisiie an dnis comedis, parui pendere, ' they say that you 
^e little whether you ruin Strangers or fellow-countrymen.' The orcUio 
^liqtta follows uocant quite easily without a fresh verb of saying, 
•nm», the so-called gen. of price, is a loc., and a true gen. like pluris in 
^* 34 is used on analogy. ' Foreigner,' 'stranger' is the first meaning of 
«*J/tt, * enemy' is a later sense. See Varro L. L. v. 3 hostis^ nam turn 
^ uerbo dicebant peregrinum, Cic. Off. I. 12. 37 hostis apud maiores 
^tros is dicebatur, quern nunc peregrinum dicimuz. So C\itc% <^ si 
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stains camlictus cum hosU ('stranger') intercede dies. 
gastt our 'guest,* keeps its meaning in the derivatives 
Miei. 

oonMKlli is an optative subjunctive form, on which see 
(Fam. IX. lo) has comedim and (de Fin. ii. 7. 3i) edint. 
these forms duirU occurs v. 436. 

108. U, i.e. iis, Cf. v. 17. 

104. 6gt atque non att mihl In ma&u, 'it is and yet it ; 
power,' ' within my control.' Cf. Amph. 564 isttu Hbist in i 
983 in manu non est mea. Like so many colloquial phra 
found in Cicero's Letters, e.g. Fam. xiv. 3. 3. 

106. ut no, consecutive, like Mil. i^gfticiemus ut^ quodt 
uiderit, Most. 1053 p^g*^^^ turbare usque^ ut ne quid possit con 

107. rem, 'the facts of the case,' which he proceeds to 
Epid. 713 iam res ipsa dicet tibi^ Aul. 431 res ipsa testist. In 
line rem=sremfamiliarem^ 'the estate,' 'property.' 

auotorem, legal, ' surety,' 'guarantee,' used in apposition tot 
rem^ as in Stich. 129 a woman sajrs auctores sumus, and Ver^ 
woman auctor ego audendi. 

108. lUiUB=Lesbonicus. 

109. prostratnm, ' flung down,' a strong expression but effect 
an uncared for and neglected state. Cf. Cic Cluent. 6 perfrq 
prostrauit omnia cupiditate ac furore, Prostratum Bergk, B 
prostractum whence protnutum is sometimes read. 

110. adultam. So that she ought to have a dowry and be ma 
HI. Bimul eius matrem suamque uxorem mortnam, 'see 

that the girl's mother and his wife is dead.' *The girl's mother ai 
wife ' are of course one and the same person. In English 'the 
mother,' * his wife ' would be said in apposition without an 'and.' 
Latin often uses the copula in such descriptions, e.g. Capt. 470 rid 
inopesqut ab se segregate eos qui ridiculi et inopes sunt, Bacck. 647 1 
copias aureasque opiuli, and so in Greek, Eur. Iph. Aul. 1454 r 
rbp d/A6p fiii <rr&y€L Trbow re 06», 

112. quonlam Iturast. See on v. 14. The construction beg 
the hist. pres. uidet is continued. 

IpsoB is a by-form of ipse (*ip(e)sd). Ipse is not a developmt 
ipsus : the two are separate forms, ipse for -sd, ipsus for -sds. See Lii 
L. L. p. 441. Ipsus is the form used by the comedians before a refl> 
e.g. ipsus sibi. 

Btleuolam. If the town is meant, we have the same shorteni 
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■l>ttnRccented long syllable ZeXediceta to Seleucia as occurs in irXareca 
ip fcfc, xope^ choricL^ paXayetop bcUinhtm &c. But from y. 845 where 
kifaKM is named with Macedonia, Asia and Arabia it is more probable 
Ulli the province ZeXevicfs is meant, and used for Syria, like Persia for 

IM. oarru p tum. B. corrumtum i.e. corrumptum^ and so v. 140 
^fmvmptor. This nasalised form is like thensaurus, nanctus v. 63, and 
ioxfictum, Ter. Eun. 104. 
lU. credo liand crederet. C*r^</(9 is parenthetical as v. 61, and does 
affect the construction, ' I trow he would not trust/ But Plautus is 
of such phrases. Cf. Merc. 207 credo, non credet pater ^ Epid. 507 
scire si scis &c., Shaks. K. J. ill. i. 7 and 9 * I trust I may not trust 
Believe me I do not believe thee, man.* Crederet is imperf. subj. 
we should use plup. * he would not have trusted.* See on v. 

116. qnid tn 7 an elliptic question used to prepare the way for and 
^M attention to a second question which it introduces. So v. 330 quid 
^f igetne, Capt. 717 quid tu? una node postulauistif, Epid. 148 quid 
^f nunc paOerin ut ego nu interimam ? 

117. flde, here a dat., and this form for the fifth declension gen. 
•ad dat. is common. Livy, Sallust and even Cicero have often as gen., 
*wre rarely as dat., such forms as acie, specie, fide, spe, die, Gellius 
l^oct. Att. IX. 14) quotes Caesar as saying that huius die and huius 
*ptde ought to be the forms used, and mentions the theory that die, 
^pfde were abl. forms used as gen. : modern philologists have made them 
*>c, like die crastini &c. In Plautus and Terence rei, spei &c. are 
*«iiy always monosyllabic, fidei is always dissyllabic in Terence and 
^Boally so in Plautus. Hor. C. in. 7. 4 has constantis iuuenem fide, 
^ further on these forms Neue, Formenlehre i. p. 379, Lindsay, L. L. 
381 ff. 

U8. qnln enm reBtituls 7 The object is adulescentem. But that 
^ pat forward for emphasis and becomes an anticipatory accus., so the 
^ect is repeated in the pronoun eiwi. Cf. Asin. 527 illos qui dant, eos 
^^fides, Cas. 655 tua ancilla, quam tu tuo uilico uis dare uxorem, ea 

(IQin ad firngem conrigis 7 * why don't you reform him to honesty? * 
""** short expression for conrigis ut adfin*getn redeat. Cf. Bacch. 1084 
**W ecquid eum ad uirtutem aut adfrugem opera sua compulerit, 

119. el rei. Both words are scanned as monosyllables and rei is 
^ded. . Perhaps re as v. 11 7. ea res is explained in the next line. 

G. T. % 
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ISO. tiqiii, *if by any means,* * to see whether you could.' qui abL 
of the indefinite pronoun v. I4=ef irctff. 

non uti, dyeucoXof^ws, but livelier than the correct quam utu . 

122. malo, the more general word instead of the. special cfUfqL^ 
with special reference to v. 99. 

123. non Ifltnc mennurt, 'that's not my way.' So Asin. 190 mmi 
tneumsty Pers. 46 hoc tneumsU in&* v. 445. 

124. quid taces? is interjected parenthetically, then, ubi nunc &c., 
t he main sentence is continued, and hasce aedes further defined. So Men. 
616 per louetn deosque omnis adiuro, uxor — saiin hoc est tihit — meisti 
non Huiasse, Mil. 801 tile — eiusmodi est — cupiet miser, 

127. factum, noi factum est. The rule is that whGre/actum or Ihe 
like stands alone es/ is omitted, where there is a subject or prcmoun esi 
is inserted, as v. 429 factum id quoquest. This is a sentence, y^/wM is 
merely an exclamation. So bene hercle factum^ factum optttme and the 
like. 

128. edepol flde adulesoentem mandatnm malae. On the dat 
fide see v. 117. The whole line is an ace. of exclamation after edepol^ as 

often after eu^ hercle and the like, e.g. Asin. 580 edepol senem Demac' 
netum lepidum fuisse, Epid. 72 eu edepol res turbulentas, ibid. 213 henle 
rem gestam bene^ infr. vv. 138 and 592. 

129. CMiB\An»=nonne dedisti? The second syllable of dedisti is 
scanned short, as also v. 127. Qui here and again w. 151 and 155 is 
instrumental abl. of the rei. There is an allusion to the Greek proveih 

130. quid secuB est ant quid Interest» * what distinction or what 
difference is there (between giving a sword and) that you should give ' 
&c. The expression is pleonastic, but such pleonasm is a marked feature 
of comedy, e.g. w. 615, 633, 1096. Secus is a neut. nom. sing., used 
also as adv. and prep., like tenus. 

131. amanti homlni aduleeoenti, animi impotl, < a mere striplmg. 
in love and not master of himself: homo is used like dp'^p in. Greek to 
intensify the meaning of words, good or bad, generally in a pitying or 
contemptuous sense, e.g. seruos Aomo=dov\os ^'flpi 'a mere slave,' or 
* a poor slave.* Here it goes with adulescens, Impos (the opposite of 
compos J and like it foil, by gen. ), cf. Cas. 629 suist impos animi, 

132. qui exaediflcaret, * to enable him to complete,' lit. 'finish the 
building of worthlessness he has begun.' But in v. 1137 exaedifican 
=ex aedibus eicere» With the metaphorical sense in this line cf. Cic« de 
Orat. I. 33. 164 ne grauens exaedificare id opus quod instituisti and the 
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l^. use of olKodofieip as i Cor. viii. i and lo. Incohatam is the better 
l^dlmg, see Lindsay, L. L. p. 57. 

<4 Xtt. redderem, 'duly to pay.' Reddere is *to give or deliver to 
|hi proper person money due to him/ 'a letter addressed to him/ and 
iii^<ni,=drod(doya(. Non redderes, 'you ought not to have paid it/ is 
III emphatic negation of Callicles' own words, instead of ne redderes 
pjAich strict grammar would require. The imperf. subj. is common of 
!!^vice applicable to circumstances no longer existing * (Roby, L. G. 
[B04). Cf. the tenses in the next two lines, Rud. 379 rogcuy quid 
ifikeraf adseruaret dies noctesque^ *do you ask, what he ought to have 
Ane? He ought to have watched &c./ ibid. 84a caperes aut fustem 
WtKilapidem^ *you ought to have taken &c.,* Pseud. 386 si amabcLs^ in- 
w mue s mutuom, *you ought to have found &c.,' ibid. 437 uel in ne 
ficeres tale in adulescentia^ *else you ought not to have done.' In 
tSus sense, referring to past time, Plautus always uses the imperf., 
classical Latin both the imperf. and the plup. Sonnenschein on Rud. 

379- 

185. nec qui deterior esset faoeres copiam, 'nor ought you to have 
given him any opportunity to damage himself.' The instrumental qui 
^^ refers to a fern, noun copiam» For copiam facere cf. Ter. Haut. 
Prol. 28 date crescendi copiam, nouarum qui spectandi faciunt copiam, 
'give an opportunity of rising (to those) who give you an opportunity of 
^tnessing new plays.* 

186. inooncillantin, 'have not you entangled,' 'inveigled into 
«difficulties?* Ne—nonne, as v. 119. In compounded with verbs is, with 
hardly an exception, intensive, it is negative only with adj. and parti- 
ciples. Jnconciliare therefore is an intensive form of conciliare, 'to 
l*ing to oneself,* 'purchase,* as v. 856. The meaning may be seen from 
(ffnciliatrix, 'a match-maker,* *a woman who entraps i>eople into 
etches'; hence inconciliare r:i* io embarrass,* 'to bring into difficulties 
Ijy intrigues and the like.* Cf. Bacch. 551 inconciliaret copias omnis 
*«Wf ' embarrass,* Most. 613«^ inconciliare quid nos porro postules, * get 
Mito diflSculties,* Pers. 834 credo eo, quia non inconciliauit quofn te emo, 

intrigued,* and so the third meaning given by Festus, p. io*j per dolum 
*«SWx/i. But Langen, Beitrage pp. 181 — 183, quoting indecet—non 
^^1 in/iieri= non faieri &c., takes inconciliare = non conciliarty * to 
*^5t«aige,*' to divide.* 

187. ille qui mandault, for ilium qui, the demonstrative being 
*^tracted to the case of the following relative where its own verb comes 
*fter the relative sentence. So v. 985, Cute. 419 istum quem quaeris 
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tgo sum, Epid. 448 sgd istum quern quaerts...ego sum. Most 150 mMlier 
quae se suamque cutatem spemit, specula ei usus est. 

extnrbasti 1=^nonne exturbasti? Ne is not repeated in the second 
sentence, but its force is continued. If eum is retained we must scan 
ifxturbasti, Cf. w. «50, 318, 385, 964. 

188. edepol... probe. See v. 128 for this ace. of exclamation. 
pulcre and probe ironical. 

189. erode hulc tutelam: Buam melius rem gesserit, 'entrust 
this man with the care of a boy, you 11 find he*ll take more care of his 
own interests/ i.e. consulet sibi, quum pupillo consulere deberei. The 
imper. crede is bitterly ironical, the protasis of the sentence is in the s 
imper. See Roby, L.G. 1557. Cf. Ou. A. A. 11. 647 quod maUfen^.^ 
adsuesce, feres bene^ Cic. Verr. II. 33 attendite: iam inteiligeiis,^smR 
eUtendiiis &c. 

141. adeo, i.e. ad-eo (cf. ad-quo, a variety of quo-ad, as Afiraniur _ 
249 R. iratus essem adquo liceret) lit. 'there- to' means (i) 'moreover^^ 
' what is more,' a regular comic use, as v. 181 neque adeo, atque ^^*^^* 



niue cuieo, (2) 'to such a point,' adeo res rediit, 'things have reachf 
such a pass,' and of time adeo donee, (3) 'to the end that,' adio 1*^ 
(4) with weakened force, merely to emphasise the word which it follonT:^ 
nunc cuieo y nos adeo &c. See Langen, Beitnlge p. 139 ff. Here we 
may connect cuieo ut as in (3). But as the regular construction is mbigo 
uty not subigo cuieo ut, it is better to put a comma after cuieo and take 
nouo mode adeo together. ' You force me by your abuse, in a way too 
quite strange to you, obliging me {ut mihi necesse sit) to entrust to you, 
what has been secretly entrusted to my silence &c.' The order is * 
subigis me, ut mihi necesse sit tibi concredere, quod concrediiumst meat f 
tcuitumitati, ne enuntiarem &c Vt is repeated (v. 144) because of the f 
long interval which has intervened since it was first used in v. 141. Cf. 
Aul. 791 nunc te obtestor, Euclio, ut si quid ego erga te imprudens peccmd 
out gnatam tuam, ut mi ignoscas, Ter. Phorm. 153. For the position 
and use of adeo cf. Amph. 981 haec curata sint fac sis, prmnde cuieo ut 
uelle med intellegis, ' see please that these points are attended to, in the 
way too that you see I wish.' fide, see v. 117. 

146. Slimes uM posiueris. Megaronides speaks of the secret to bf 
communicated to him as a sum of money, a deposit, entrusted to hi 
safe-keeping, which the owner will recover safely just where he place 
it. So Mil. 334 scUua sumes indidem. Posiui is the form of the pe 
exclusively used by Plautus and Terence : posui is used first by Enni 
tlien by LucHius, Lucretius, Catul\\is. See Neoe, Fonhenlehre 11 
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49a Posiui is the true perf. , posui has come from a false apprehension 
f&pesiiuSf i.e. po-sUuSy as if it were posi-tus, like mani-tus» 

146. drcimuipicedimi te. See on v. 98 for dum. The addition of 
^ 'jnst look round you,* is Plautine, cf. v. 863, but Mil. 955 circunispice- 
dttmf m quis nostra hie auceps sermoni siet^ corresponds to the ordinary 
vage, i.e. the verb is intransitive. As circumspicere is trans, and takes 
u object here, sopefutf'areis trans, and takes a direct object, w. 376, 291, 
314. The transitive is the older use, the intransitive use a later weaken- 
ing* Cf. abstineret mclinare^ praecipitare &c. 

azUter, 'witness' — the regular meaning in Plautus — or 'spy,* as 
Oo. M. II. ^ff% procul est^ aiiy arbiter omnis, Cia Att. xv. 16. Arbiter 
for ad-biter^ with r for </, as in the formula SCR. ARF., i.e. scribendo 
9rfwrunt ifldjuerunt)^ and in meri-dies for niedi-dies, 

148. ausculto siquld dlcas, as v. 98. 

149. quoniam hino est profeetnnui. Cf. w. 14 and 1 ii : quaniam 
is temporal and the tense is historical. 

peregre is a locative, * at abroad,* as Amph. Prol. f^peregre et domi, 
'abroad and at home.* But it is also used in the sense 'to abroad,* as 
bere and v. 596, and ' from abroad * as v. 423 and Epid. 1 26 aduenientetn 
ptr^e, ' on his arrival from abroad.* So nusquam = ' no whither * as 
well as 'no where,* and intus='Mo6€v (Men. 218 euacate intus Culin- 
dnm) as well as Mw. 

151. ccmdaue is 'any room that may be locked up,* specially a 
state-room, whereas cubiculum is specially a dwelling-room. 

80d dxcmnqiice, inserted parenthetically by Callicles in his nervous- 
ness lest they should be overheard. See on v. 124. When Megaronides 
has replied nentost^ Callicles continues his description of the treasure. 

152. nnmmomm PbiUppeuin ad tria mllia, ' amounting to three 
tbousand gold Philips.* The coin, worth about i6j., was named after 
Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander the Great, who minted gold 
from the mines near Philippi. Five Philips went to the mina (;^4). 
The coins became current at Rome, where there was no gold currency. 
At the time of this play they must have been recently introduced, for 
*heyare not mentioned by Livy before the triumph of Flaminius, 195 B.C. 
The second syllable of Philippeus is regularly shortened, and Plautus 
Fefers the proper name PhUippus to the adj. Philippeus, Further he 
commonly uses the old short gen. plur. nummum^ not the longer form 
ffftmrnorum. Thus v. ggg mille nummum P/iili^^m/ ^^^nvs»sAV5>S\ 

J^^^soTi^/ V. g6s Philippum (aurum), \. 966 milU 1^ummum^'' -4. 
^osaad (of) pieces,' v. 11 58 wille aun Philippum dotisZ-a.^^^^^^ 
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(of) PhUippes cTor of dowry.' Accordingly Langen (Beitriige p. 85 1 
would bring this passage into line with the common usage by 
nummum aureum Philippum ad tria milia^ 'amounting to 
thousand PhUippes d*or* Other passages where the coin is 
are Asin. 153, Bacch. 130 and 1183, Rud. 1314. 

168. Id, * that fact,' ' that secret/ rather than * that sum of 
Id is the object of crederem^ see v. 10. 

MI118 Mlnms/u^ivof liJbvQv, Cf. Asin. 500 solus mihi talentum arffA\ 
soii adnumerauU, Capt. 603 solus te solum uolo^ Mil. 1019 cedo U M\ 
solae solum^ Pseud. i\\i praesens praesentemf Stich. 373 ipsusipsum* 

165. imde=a quo, as Epid. 80 and 115, and often, 
pemianasoere, ara^ elpufjuhov^ an inceptive form of permam (siij 

Capt. 221 neu permanet palam haec nostra fallacid), intended toeipiO 
the slow and secret spreading of the news. 

166. reuenit, pres., although the verb in the main sentence is ftt 
So V. 713, Capt. 409 and 587. 

reddam suom sllil, * I will restore to him his own,' i.e. the treasot 
We should expect ei not sibi. But suom draws the dat. into its nei^ 
bourhood and makes it reflexive. So often in the Comedians jmmi iii 
and the like, e.g. Pers. 81 sua sibipecunia hodie illamfaciat leno KberttM 
suam, Poen. 1083 suam sibi rem saluam sistam. See Roby, L. G> 1143 
and 2265. 

167. Biquid eo fUerlt, ' if anything should happen to him,' t 
euphemism like siquid eo accidtrit, et ri rdOoi, to avoid saying * if be 
dies.' After /acere smdjiert the abl. (instr.) is the regular constructioDf 
e.g. V. 594 quid ea re /uat^ True. 799 quid eo fecisti puero? True. 417 
quid me futurumst? But occasionally where a person is in question 
the dat. is used, as Men. 663 quid mihi futurumst f =^tI fioi yiwufuu » 
and so v. 822. 

168. habeo dotem unde dem, * I have the means for providing ^ 
dowry &c.' But the hiatus is very harsh. Perhaps we should read U^ 
inde dem or ei habeo dotem unde dem. 

169. ut...oonlocem. The order is ut conlocem eam {/Uiani^ in co9^' 
dicionem dignam se. Conlocare, * to settle ' and condicio, 'a matdi» 
*partie' as v. 455, are specially used of marriage. Se is abl. aftc'' 
dignam I for the order in se dignam see Madvig, Advers. crit. 1 1, p. Si-*' 
The separation of the preposition from its case by another word is uso^ 
in oaths and adjurations {per te deos oro &c.), but otherwise is almost 
confined to poetry. 

160. pro dl iximortalM, a purely colloquial exclamation, 'goo^ 
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▼ens,' not a real invocation. These phrases are generally elliptic, as 

"W» 591 dif uostramfidem (sc. imploro)^ pro deutn inmortalium (sc.y£c^^), 

dft wuiiust di tneliora &c. Pro is followed either by voc. as here, or by 

ace xA exclamation as pro deorum €Uque hominum fidtm^ Cic. Tasc. V. 

m6. The order of the following words is quam cito paucis uerbis (instr. ) 

mUum me fecisH. For aUum,,, alius cf. Verg. Georg. i. ^to pectora 

moius I nunc alios^ alios dum nubila uentus agebat^ \ concipiunt, 

168. Bed nt ocoeiiiBti and ▼. 897 ita ut occepi^ a standing formula 
fix resuming a narrative after an interruption, *but as you began,' more 
fiiUy Rud. iiiguiid occepi dicere, 

VstfB^ porro proloqnl, ' go on further to explain.* Proloqui^ an infin. 
^^ perge^ like Men. 144, 945 operant numquam sumam quaerere... 
fntmquam desistam exsequi, and see note on v. 76. Porrot an adv. mean- 
ing motion towards, like relro, citro^ uliro. From the spelling porod on 
A Praenestine cista it is clear that represents -od^ the old abl. ending of 
0-stems. Parro means (i) * farther ' (of space), (2) * further,* (3) * more- 
over.* Perge porro is like loquere porro^ ausculia porro &c. Perge does 
not require /0rr<^, but the emphatic pleonasm is in the style of comedy, 
\ ^redemi russum v. 182. 

168. qui =5^110 modo^ *how Charmides* forethought, my loyalty and 
the whole secret were almost utterly ruined by that blockhead.* The 
proper sequence after qui would be dederit^ but owing to the length of 
the relative sentence and the position of the verb at the end, the subj. is 
^9XfiKicAdiin replaced by the indie, dedit, Cf. Amph. 17 nunc cuius 
^iu uenio et quam ob rem uenerim dicam, Rud. 355 non audiuisti quo 
P^o leno clanculum ncs hinc auferre uoluit...inposiuit ? The distinc- 
tion between dependent and independent questions &c. had not been 
™Uy made in Plautus* time. This is clear from the cases where indie. 
2nd sobj. are used together without difference of meaning, as Cist. 58 
'^fre...et quidtibi est et quid uelis nostram operam, 

165. ignante, nom. sing. Old Latin avoided •»», hence suds^ not 
^*****! suom not suum^ quom not quum &c., but at the end of the third 
^t B.C. 8 passed into f?, e.g. bonum for earlier bonom^ but equom till 
"^e time of Quintilian. Ille i^7Mit/^j=Lesbonicus. 

POBsnm dedit, lit. *sent to the bottom.* So pessum ire, pessum 
^%pessum premeret like uenum dare (uendere), uenum ire {uenire), 
^^P^m dare, nuptum ire &c. 

Ue. quldnm 7= rwf ^; see vv. 14 and 98. 
Curl dun nun ego nnos sex dies, ' while I am in the country for 
^'^^y a few days. * Hurt is the true loc. foim, mA rwct \s ijtoijerly 
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* from the country.* See Langen, Beitrage p. 308. Vnm is vM»' 
the plur. in the sense of solus, as Bacch. 833 tres unos passitS\^^^y 
unoi quinqtu rem^rantur minae. 

19T. inoomnlta meo, ara^ tlpniiihw^ but like im'ussu ma < 

168. aadli oflnal&i bMoe imcrUiit litteili, * by means of a^ 
advertises this house for sale.' So Ter. Haut. 144 insert^ t/ttf 
mercede. For the ace. after inscribere^ not strictly a trandtive vesbiV^ 
Cic. Verr. Ii. 2. 167 inscribert statuas, and see Roby, L. G. iiio. 

169. ad6tiiriiilt...ln]mB. Magis has been inserted by some«t| 
who did not see that acrius qualified both verbs. Cf. v. 10a ^ 
surire on the analogy of addubitare^ ' to begin to be hungry.' So S^ 
180 essurio acrius* .The original passage in Philemon was an allusioAto 
the Greek proverb \vKot ^ewer. 

170. obsenuLuit dnm dormitaret oanei, ' he watched until the dog 
(as he thought) was asleep * — dormitaret^ not as the MSS. dormitandi 
because one watch-dog only, viz. Callicles, is in question. Plautns osa 
canest the old form of the nom. sing., along with cants the later font, 
by which canes had been replaced in the time of Varro, L. L. vii. 31* 

171. gregem nniuonuxn uoluit totum anortere, *he wished tc 
carry off the whole flock entirely.* The use of totum adj. for adr 
(antimeria) is idiomatic — ^as in totus doleo^ sum totus uester &c. — ^nor is tbi 
word otiose after uniuorsumy for uniuorsum qualifies gregem while /tfAM 
strengthens the verb. So Most. 146 non uideor mihi sarcire posse (U^ 
ffieasy quin totae perpetuae ruant, 'to prevent it falling into ruin from cue 
to end.' 

172. haeo...oaiie8, deucTiKwSf 'the dog in my person,* 'I thedag< 
So V. 1 1 15 kic Aomo=egOt Capt. 153 huic illud dolet^ ibid. 335 Auiust» 
ctuenSf Epid. 74 haec puppis^ Pseud. 733 hoc caput, 

174. quid...facere7 The question is put independently, not de 
pendent on fiEUS sciam. Cf. Pseud. 695 id tu modo, me quid uisfactft^ 
fac sciam^ where the form is still that of a direct question. Fac^ whid 
is not older than face^ is formed like diCy duc^ on the analogy of tbi 
short injunctive forms es, fer^ uel= *es-St */er'S, *uel-s, Cf. fi<Jf , ^ 
&C. DiCy /act &c. are used where the words go closely together as ^ 
mihi, fac sciam, but where there is anything of a pause dice, face >tf 
used, as Mil. 156 hcuc ei dice, monstra, praecipe, A good instance ^ 
Rud. 114, Daem. tu si quid opus est dice. Pies, die quod te rogo\ whci 
we have first dice because of the break which follows, then die closd 
combining with the next words. See Lindsay, L. L. p. 518. On th 
paratactic construction y^ sciam, cf. on v. 60. 
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176. adnomim qnam, * contrary to what,' is not found elsewhere. 
SC. de Bacch. 15 aruorsum ead quam &c. It is like/ro^ quanta prcuter 
qtiam, contra quam, where quam is due to the comparative sense of the 
adverbs. 

177. domlnum...liigoe aedilnui, 'owner to this house,' dat. where 
gen. might be looked for. See on v. 81. 

178. qui emiflset, eiiis asMtae ea peonnia? *the man who bought 
ity would the money (the treasure) be his property?' The relative clause 
stands emphatically first, and n^ is affixed to the second word in its 
clause. 

181. neque adeo, 'noc further,' *and moreover I did not &c.' 
See on v. 141 and ct, v. 918. 

182. llli redemi nuHrom, * I bought back the house for him' (Char- 
mides). For the pleonasm see on v. 162. Rursus^ rursum for reuersus, 
rnursum, Plautus uses rursum mainly at the end of the line and after 
compounds, with re- as redeo rursum. Rursum becomes russum as 
prorsum becomes prossum (Cist. 699). Lucretius has rusum introsum, 
frosum susum, see Munro on Lucr. in. 45. 

a me, *out of my own pocket.' 

188. 81 racte sea peruone facta sirnt. This is the regular form of 
disjunction in Plautus and Terence, si...seu (siut) * whether*...* or* like 
dr...€fr6, never seu (siue) in the first member. So e.g. Cure. 4 si media 
nox est, siue est prima uespera. 

185. «m niaa maleiliota &c., ' there you have my misdeeds.' For etn 
see V. 3, Capt 373 and 540 em tibi hominem^ ibid. 859 em manum. 

186. lUMdne propter res maledlcas famas fenint, Uhese are the 
actions on account of which they spread slanderous reports.' Enclitic 
ni affixed to the first word in the sentence in positive as well as inter- 
rogative clauses. Cf. Epid. 73 haecine ubi sciHt senex &c., Mil. 309 
hocine si miles sciat &c. See Minton Warren, American Journal of Phi- 
blogy, vol. i\ CM. Mulvany, Classical Review, ix. i. p. 15. Ferunt, 
with the indefinite subject *they' = *people generally,' means * spread' 
as Pers. 351 inimicifamam non ita ut natast ferunt, 

187. raOffoi. Other Greek words in this play w. 419, 705, 1025. 
So euge, sophos &c. and many borrowed words. Like the Greek in 
Cicero's Letters, they are best represented in translation by a French 
equivalent. 

castl^ratorem, with reference to Megaronides' intention, as ex- 
plained V. 13 if. 

188. oodusti must not be regarded as a shoitetvin^ of occ^iisisft. 
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It is an older and properly a sigmatic aorist form. So dixH^ duxH, 
spexti^ misH, &c., with the corresponding infins. dixe^ duxe, misses &c. 

190. prouindain, *duty,' the department or- province of work 
assigned to a man. So regularly in Plautus, e.g. Mil. [159 hone 
HH ego impero prouinciam^ Cas. 103 abi dierectus tuam in prt- 
uinciam, 

192. numquid uis ? * you don't want anything, do you?' A polite 
formula used before leaving, to make sure that you have done all that ii 
required. So numquid aiiudf numquid me dliudf and more fully 
numquid nunc aliud me uisf num quippiam aliud me uist 

198. sed quid als? 'but look herel' A standing fonnttia to 
attract a person's attention before asking him a question, to which tlitt 
question ( == * I say you,' dis done) is prefixed. * But what do you say to 
the question I'm going to ask you?' Cf. quid tu? v. 116. Other 
instances in this play are vv. 196, 892, 939. In v. 891 the mainquestioD 
is interrupted by the counter question quid est? just as it is by 
CaXMclcs* quid uis? hexQ. 

YiBXi%t= habitat as v. 390. 

194. poBtioalnm hoc recepit, * he reserved this little building at tlie 
back.' Posticulum, a little posticum, i.e. &inff06do/ioSf only here And 
v. 1085. J^ecepit=exeepitt legal. Gellius xvii 6. 6 nunc quoqitek 
uenditionibus recipi dicuntur^ quae excipifintur neque ueneunt» Qm 
uerbo Plautus quoque in Trinummo usus est in hoc uersu *'* PosticulMi^ 
hoc recepit y quom aedis uendidit^^ i,e, quom aedis uendidit, particulaM 
quandam<t quae post ecu aedis ercU, non uendidit sed retinuit. And 
similarly Nonius p. 384, save that he quotes the line with umM 
instead of uendidit. 

196. 1 sane rnindam. So sane with imper. often, as Asin. 464 f' 
nosce sanCf Merc. 500 sequere sane^ ibid. 677 da sane, Pers. 198 i MUt* 
ibid. 772 c?do sane &c. 

196. Callicles has only gone a few paces when Megaronides ctlb 
him back with a fresh question, this time about Lesbonicus* sister. 

nempe apud test? *of course she is at your house?' Nfmft^ 
*nemy a case-form of the pronominal *no-t as 'tem in autem is of *^i+/4 
is used to introduce a question to which an affirmative reply is certaiBlf 
expected. So vv. 328, 966, 1076. It is also used to introduce a stil^ 
ment, *I mean.' 

197. luxta...oum mea, *just as I do my own daughter.' /iM^ ^ 
Plautus is an adv. =a^^i^, and always used with cum. So SalL dt !& 
5 /ujr/a mecum omnes intellegeHs, 
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I6ete UxHb, uox comprobantis )( hene facts, uox gratias agentis. See 
on V. 384. 

198. munqnid &c. See on v. 192. Finding that Megaronides 
^as exhausted his questions, Callicles withdraws. Megaronides finishes 

i ^e scene by a soliloquy. 

I The soliloquy depicts the eager curiosity of Athenian gossip. For 

. ^eir political curiosity see Dem. Phil. I. 10; and this whole side of the 

Athenian character is admirably caught, Acts xvii. 11 *Now all the 

Athenians and the strangers sojourning there spent their time in nothing 

^'se, but either to tell or to hear some new thing.* As the New Attic 

Comedy is wholly social, such traits of character are constantly handled. 

199. BtQltiiui neque stcflidios. The two words are identical in 
derivation and differ little in meaning. The idea is emphasised by being 
stated twice in terms nearly the same. 

200. mendadloquiiii and confidentihquus are expressive compounds 
coined bjr Plautus. 

neque argatnm magis. A gives neque adeo argutum tnagis. If 
^is is kept we must read neque mendaciloquom neque adeo argutum 
^^*^*gis^ where md^ applies to both adjectives as acrius does to both verbs 
'*^ 'V. 169. But if this reading is adopted, it becomes almost inevitable 
^^ transpose lines 101 and 100 so as to bring neque adeo to the end of the 
f*^^. Its position in the middle is awkward. So that on the whole 
^^. is safer and simpler to cut out adeo and leave the lines in their present 
^^«'^er. 

201. oonfldentiloquiii8, 'more brazen in speech.* Confidens in 
lautus b generally in malam partem^ 'impudent,* 'brazen-faced.* 

.peliiiria8=:/m»r;W, and so peVSro where the r oi per has been 
*^PPcd pwing to the consonantal value of the 1. 

902. qnaxn qzImuiI adsidul dues, quos scorras uooant, * than your 

*^e busybodies of citizens whom they call men about town. * Adsiduus 

\f*dsidere), a man always present and occupied with something. Cf. 

''^J idle (desideo). Urbanus )( rusticus, *in the city style,* thinking 

*^iinself a polished gentleman. 

aenrras, 'dandies,* 'flaneurs,* young, well-dressed, idle men of 
^*shion who frequent the regular places for gossip and discuss everyone's 
*^Urs. Cf. Epid. 15 where scurra is opposed to homo militarise Most. 
'5 ^ urbanus uero scurra, deliciae popli, rus miki tu obiectas? True. 
•♦Si non placet quern scurrae laudant, Catull. 11. 12. But in Horace 
*^'*^9^a=parasitus in Plautus. 

^03. atque egoxiiet..,11)idem traho, 'and I class m^tU too «.Voxi^^ 
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with them.* The meaning is iisdeni cuinumeroy and from its use v. 411 
ibidem una traho the phrase is taken from reckoning, 'place in thesaioe 
category,' * enter under the same head.' Scan ibidem — ^it is rarely f3«i!ns 
in Plautus. 

204. qui Ulomm uerbis falsis acceptor fui, 'who acted as receiver 
to^i.e. listened to — the lying words of those who' &c. Illorum is ant^ 
cedent to qui in the next line. The dat. uerbis fcdsis after acceptor is in 
the comic style. See on v. 81. The whole phrase is colloquial. 

206. habet. So eget v. 330. 

207. sdnnt Id quod in aurem rex reginae dixerit. Reize, per- 
haps rightly in view of the subj. dixerit ^ suggests sciunt quid he. By rtx 
reginae the hjfix^v pcurikeh and the patrCKurffat mystically married at the 
Anthesteria, have been understood. It seems more probable that, if there 
is any definite allusion, it is to the Great King, the Persian monarch, who' 
was the type of monarchy to Athenian eyes. But is not the expressioa 
popular and proverbial? Cf. Sticb. 133 sftos rex reginae placet^ where 
there is no allusion to any sovereign, and the proverbial turn of the nezt^ 
line, with which cf. Theocr. Id. xv. 64 T6.vrfi. ywaxKes tctuni, xol <&• 
Zei); ifydyeO^ "Rpav, Wagner aptly quotes Butler's Hudibras, Canto i^ 

* He knew the seat of paradise, 
Could tell in what degree it lies; 
What Adam dreamt of, when his bride 
Came from her closet in his side; 
Whether the devil tempted her 
By a High Dutch interpreter* &c. 

For a defence of the passage as it stands see Langen, Plaut. Stud. p. 7^ 

209. faiuitL=/u/ura sunt. For the omission of the copula of* 
Amph. 1 133 quae/utura et quae facia eloquar, Bacch. 510 haec Aic quae 

ftUura fabulor. ne<|ue...ne<|ue as vv. 134 and 971. 

210. &l8on an uero laudent, oolpent . . .fiEudnnt, ' whether falsely or 
truly they praise, (or) blame whom they choose, they do not care one 
straw.' Laudenty culpent^ with the asyndeton common in Plautus, e{> 
Amph. 13 haec ut me uoltis adprobare^ adnitier^ Asin. 169 ducUttid», 
amandOf Bacch. 407 perdidit^ pessum dedit^ infr. vv. 942 and 343 && 
Yoxjlocci loc. see Rud. 47, 782 &c. 

212. onmiB mortalis nom. pX. — tout le monde. BCD havcMiwKf 
mortaliSf A omnes moriales. See v. 29. 

214. bonis... Biiis, * because he had ousted this young fellow fioffl 
the property which belonged to him.* Suis referring to the object of 
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esbonicus, not to the subject, Callides, is emphatic from 

. gives omnibus, 

f the basis or starting-point, *from,* *on,* passing into a 

'immediately after.' Roby, L. G. 1907 and 191a. So 
, Most. 697 non bonust somnus de prandio, fiunigera- 
arers,' 'gossips,* a Plautine word. 
5o V. 167. Plautus and Terence use insciens only, 

But Plautus uses nescius also in the same sense. 
Lul castl^tnm. Prosilui denotes the undue haste with 
ides now feels that he has acted : castigatum is supine, 

the verbal noun, used after a verb of motion, like ire 

quidquid anditnm dloant, 'on which they have heard 
:hey say.' Vnde—ex qua {auctoritate) and depends on 
dquid should probably for the sake of the metre be 
idque = quodcumque. But old Latin quidquid is used = 
it the force of a relative, as v. 88 r. See also Aul. 198 
d tetigerunt tenent^ Mil. 311, Most. 831. 
ireat. The force of si in quodsi is continued. There are 
, juxtaposed by asyndeton, covering the three lines 117 — 
'if clauses are resumed and repeated in hoc ita si fiat ^ 
le apodosis to the whole in publico fiat bono, * If their 
demanded..., if, unless it were forthcoming, the tale- 
deal with fine and flogging — if (I say) this were so 
Id be ordered for the general good.' There is a similar 
t double protasis infr. v. 468 ff. 

It com danmo et malo, 'had business to transact with,' 
ly ' had to do with,' 'had to deal with tine and flogging,' 
:ically personified by the use. Damnum^ a money fine )( 
il punishment. 

X) flat beno, lit. 'it would be done with the general good,' 
:ndant circumstances, as Amph. 321 olet homo quidam 
' 499 9^id est suauius^ quam bene remgerere^ bono publico! 
13. *i pessimo publico. See Roby, L. G. 1143. 
sixit fazim &c., 'there would be few, I'd guarantee, who 
low what they don't know, and they'd keep a stricter 
ighter rein') on their silly talking.' For the sigmatic 
fojcim and the paratactic construction, see on v. 60. 
Blorem, lit. 'more shut up,' is a comparative formed from 
us, ^/actiusv. igT, Both <Vf /«nor and itM/tt/i0qt«fc^ 
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11. 



(cf. wanhqtiemiUL and iduUloquentia) are Plautine words. Megaronides 
retires and leaves the stage Tacant. 

Act II. Scene i (223 — 275). Lysiteles, the virtaous young man, 
as his name derived from \vinre\elv indicates, debates with himself in a 
lyrical monologue {canticum) whether he shall pursue love and pleasare 
or property (123 — 234). He expounds the ways of love. When lo?e 
comes, property goes. The lover is a ruined man (335 — 355). He loses 
credit and friends (356 — 265). Love then must be shunned. He resolves 
to lead a steady life (266 — 275). 

Such a canticum as this partly replaces the lost Chorus. The loss 
of the Chorus is also to some extent made up by the moralising ton. 
of certain characters in a play, such as Lysiteles and his father Philter 
here. 

The resolve of Lysiteles to lead a steady life introduces naturally 
negotiations for his marriage. 

The whole of Act II. is devoted to the second element of the stdy» 
viz. the marriage negotiations. Act I. is concerned with the position 
Callicles, Act II. with the affairs of Lysiteles — these two strands will 
woven together in Act III. 

The metres in this canticum change with extraordinary rapidity-^ ' 
Each change of subject and feeling is represented by a correspondiD^^S 
change of metre. The scansion of some lines is very doubtful, but thi 
metres are probably as follows : — See Niemeyer, Kritischer Anhang, 
144. 

223 — 231 Bacch. Tetram. acatalectic 

232 Bacch. Dimeter 

^33* ^34 Septenarian Iamb. 

235 Anapaest. Dimeter 

236? Iamb. Dim. + cret. dim. catal. (Septen. Iamb.?) 

237 a Anap. Dim. 

237 b? 

238 Septen. Troch. 

239 and 241? 

240 and 242 Anap. Dim. f « 
243 — 4 — 6 Cret. Tetram. M^ 





245 and 7 ? 

249 — 251 Cret. Tetram. 

252 Anap. Tetram. 

^53 Sept. Troch. 
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«54» 5 


Iamb. Dim. 


255 b 


Iamb, tripod, catal. 


«56—9 


Anap. Dim. 


360? 




261 — 9 


Anap. Dim. 



«70 and a 73 Cret. Tetram. 

271 and 273 Cret Dim. + Troch. dipod. 

274 and 275 Anap. Dim. 

a fiill discussion of the metres see Spengel. 

223. Blmlttl is an old {orm= simu/, used frequently by Plautus, 
id as an archaism in some inscriptions of the Empire, and quoted 
Nonius with examples from Plautus and Lucilius. Plautus elides the 
syllable, Stich. 249 mecum simitu ut ires ctd sese domum, 
221 indlpiscor, from indu (endd) and apiscor^ is more frequent in 
Dedy than apiscor or cuiipiscor, Cf. indupertUor^ old Latin for 
frator^ indugredi for ingredi, indaudire and induHae^ and Greek 
Vf hda-0it ivbo'Otv. See Lindsay, L. L. pp. 582, 583. 

226. egomet...defetlgo, 'I vex and distress and wear myself out.' 
uo often in poetry=*vex,' as Ennius Ann. 340 cura quae nunc te 
it; macero regularly in Plautus of the effects of grief and the like, 
^pt. 133 tuo maerare macerar. Defetigo (not defatigo) is the best 
ling in early Latin, though defatigo is usual later. 

!26. magister exerdtor, 'master trainer' — two nouns where adj. 
noun would be normal. But cf. Pers. 780 dies corruptor^ seruos 
Oy &u^p ffTpaTubrriSt &c. In v. 1 01 6 exercitor only. The reflections 
lis mind keep Lysiteles as busily employed as the rouSorplfiiris does a 
in the Palaestra, i.e. his thoughts are task-masters. Exercitor^ and 
'. 1016. 

227. Bed, 'but still,' despite all my exertions in thinking. 

228. artem, * which plan of life of these (two) I am to choose by 
rerence.' Artem^ see on v. 72 : harom is explained by amor and res 
'• 230. 

229. aetati afirondae flrmiorem, * which I am to consider the more 
^t (ifftpaKia'TefKLp) for the conduct of life.* The dat. is the *dat. of 
k contemplated,' see Roby, L. G. 1156 and 1157. 

{30. amorin med an ret opseqni potLiis par sit, 'whether it is 
t for me to give my adhesion by preference to love or to money.' 
^quaestui, and ret obsequi^-rei studere. Med, the old Latin ace, 
h by the time of Terence has become m/, owing to the Latin 
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phonetic law that final d was lost after a long vowel. Med^ Ud^ sed are 
probably abl. of the pers. pron. used as ace. See Miiller, Handbuch il'« 
p. 345, Lindsay, L. L. p. 421. It is necessary to read med^ for rd is 
apparently spondaic only before consonants. 

231. utxu in parte, *■ on which side (i.e. on the side of love or the 
side of money) there is more pleasure for living one's span oi life, this 
is a point on which I am not quite clear.' The order of the words is 
plus uoltiptatis sit ad aetatem uitae agundam. Cf. Amph. 633 sati» 
parua res est uoltiptatum in uiia atque in aetate agunda f 

233. hau is used for haiid only before consonants, e.g. hau scio, but 
haud habeox the unusual order scttis hau for haud satis gives more 
emphasis to both words, as Aul. 231 tu me bos rnagis haud r€s^€ki% 
gnatus quasi numquam siem, 

nisi hoc sic flEudam, opinor, *only, I think, I'll do this.' 
A''m = 'only,' elliptically, *it is not clear, except (it is clear),' as with 
nescio nisi^ *I don't know, except (I know),* e.g. Rud. 750 pvtfed$ 
nescio : nisi scio probiorem hanc esse quam te. Pseud, i loi non edepA 
scio : nisi opseruemtts quo eat^ Cic pro Rose. Am. 99 nescio : nisi ktc 
uideOf &c. 

234. nt follows sic and explains what he proposes to do : ' 111 do 
this, I'll consider well both courses together, act as judge and arraigned 
person for the purpose.' ludex^ because he will decide between amt>r 
and res ; reus^ because he will shape his life according to the dedsioii 
given. 

236. expediant, *deveIope,' 'run their course'; expedire is used 
absolutely, as Amph. Prol. 5 ut res uostrorum omnium bene expedire 
uoltiSf ibid. 521 nequiter paene expediuit prima parasitatio» SeeLangen, 
Beitiilge, pp. i — 3. 

237 b. postulat, 'expects.' Postulare in comedy =d{toOr. It -may 
be followed either by ace. and infih., as here se conicere^ or by the sim; 
infin. as v. 972. Love is personified as a hunter trying to entangle 
game in the toils. 

As cupidum hominem refers to a class of men rather than 
individual, we have v. 238 the plur. eos. Cupidum,., cv^t is 
intentional assonance. Musts for the lustful,' *has a passion for th^ 
passionate.' 

238. suMole ab re oonsnllt, ' Love counsels them craftily agtinst.' 
their interest.' 

ab re, 'away from the interest of,' i.e. 'contrary to the interest oft' 
must be carefully distinguished from ex re=in rem, 'for the interest oC 
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|h-T. 628. Thus Asin. ii\ hatid est ab re aucupis^ 'contrary to the 
^s interests,* Capt. 338 dum ab re nequid oresj bat Psend. 336 
re non est^ * it is not to your interest,* Capt. 386 ^tufd in rem 
canductit tuam, 'what would be really to your interest,' &c. 
JBianditur is a gloss which has wrongly been incorporated into the 



lu Wftnimiwiiientalnfl, 'fair-spoken,' a Plautine diminutive, 

>b. cnppes, Sra| e/pi7/i^or, = 'fond of cuppedia^ (Stich. 'J14 m/ 
cuppedia), Le. 'dainty,' 'lickerish.' 
fUegauB, '£cistidious.' 

940. latehricolanmi, proleptic, *he seduces men and makes them 

wUQt low places.' In the next line the MSS. agree in Aioftdtu, ineps, 

•^iandus occurs rather soon after biandihqueHtulus, but that in itself is 

^Stot decisive against the word. Inops is probably right, quaniam inops 

g^^ulata indttgaif Hor. Epist. I. 18. 98. 

Ml. cdatiim, short gen. plur., the old form. The termination -dm^ 
Cteek 'foPf would in time in Latin become -^, then -Hmt e.g. sacium in 
S.C. de Bacch. But as ^-stems took both in Greek and the Italic 
lutgoages the termination -dsom {hLovci4rtav = 'hLo\HrdMw=lAoua(aif and 
^Uii9irfaif=iMusdriim)t a gen. plur. of O-stems was formed in Latin 
with the suffix -drum^ in old Latin 'drom, which by Cicero's time 
altogether ousted the older -^m, -urn. See Lindsay, L. L. p. 401. 

942. nam qui amat quod amat &c., ' for as soon as the lover is 

bitten and stricken down by the kisses of the beloved (Le. sauiis eius 

9Vfid amat), forthwith his substance slips away and melts,' 'slips and 

dides away.' As gut amat iegolaily= amator, so guod amat frequently 

=^amica, e.g. Merc. 744 nam qui amat quod amat si habet^ id habet pro 

\ ^0' qvom extemplOss^rci rdxusra, w. 492 and 725. It is renewed 

I ^iiico in the apodosis, as MiL 1176 quom extemplo hoc erit factum % 

> ^ intro hcuc abierit, ibi tu i/ico /aeito &c., and Epid. 563 postquam 

ottdiui ilico,,.,continuo argentum dedi. Sagittatus, perculsus and labi- 

^^ Uquitur are pairs of parallel words juxtaposed with asjrndeton. 

^^' turdant, miscent, v. 285, and see on v. 210. Sagittatus is scanned 

^S^tatusy and sauiis becomes a dissyllable by synizesis. So by sjmizesis 

^' 235 omnium, and v. 269 obnoxios. 

2m. da mihi hoc... si andes. These are the words of the amica, 
Give me this, my honey, if you love me, if you please.' Si audes, 'if 
you please,' often contracted sodes as v. 562, si uis contr. sis v. 650, 
^^tUtis contr. sultis. 

G. T. ^ 
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246. cacnlas, * simpleton.' The lover's reply follows. - 
oodlle, 'apple of my eye,' 'darling,' Asin. 664, Catull. 31. «• 

247. Ula pendentem ferit, *she hits him when he's down.' Tlie 
expression is taken from the custom of tjring a slave up to flog him. 
He is helpless to resist, and so the lover here. So Most. 1 167 uerberihi 
ccudere muUum pendens ^ Men. 951 ego te pendentem fodiam stimulis, &c 
There are similar descriptions of the lady's mercilesatiess, True. 50 ff. 
and 425 ff. iam=^di7, * forthwith.' But orat without a personal object 
is odd, and possibly iam amplius orat should be expunged as a gloss on 
pendentem ferity and ni amplius etiam as another gloss. Thus Langen, 
Beitnige, p. 318, would make two lines 

ibi pendentem ferit : non satis id est malit (pps. ei for meJil) 
quod ecbibiti quod comest, quodfadt sumpti, 

248. non satis id est mali. . .quod fieusit snmptl. The quad clauses 
are subjects to non satis est mati; *what she drinks up, what she eats 
up, what she squanders is not mischief enough, unless there is more 
still.' icbibitf 'consumes by drinking,' comest {=comedii), 'consumes by 
eating,' as True. 156 uos saltem si quid quaeritiSf ecbibitis et eomestis. 
Whether the words are genuine or not, the construction non satis at m 
is quite correct. Cf. Ter. Phorm. 724 non satis jest tuom te officium focisse^ 
id si non fama adprobaty and MerCi^692 parumne est malai rei,..m 
sumptuosus insuper etiam siet ? 

260. sumpti, gen. of sumptusj 4th decl. This is in the Comedums 
the normal genitive of the 4th declension. Other instances are peni^ 
V. 254 (though this may be gen. from the neuter form penum), gemiti, 
uietit tumultij quaestij senati, Quintilian in the first cent. A.D. says 
that it is impossible to decide whether senatus or senati is the proper 
gen. of senatus. See Neue, Formenl. I. p. 352 ff., Roby, L. G. 399. 

261. nox dator: ducitor fiunilia tota, *an assignation is made: 
she takes her whole household with her.' So Bacchis, Ter. Hant. 
739 ff., is represented as escorted by a whole retinue of slaves. fsunUtA, 
perhaps preserving the original length of the nom. in .^-sterns. ButMS 
Lindsay, L. L. pp. 210 and 373, who thinks that the lengthening is 4W7 
metrical, except in the case of Greek words. 

262. uestiplica, * wardrobe-woman,' but A gives uestispica^ which 
is the form in Nonius p. 12 and some inscriptions. 

nnctor, ' bath-attendant,' who anointed persons in the bath. Sen» 
Epist. 123. 4. luv. III. 76 and VI. 421 speaks of this slave by bi> 
Creek name, alipies^^iXd-KTifi* -^»». 
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ami is used for * jewellery' generally. flabdUferae, carrying the 
Peacock's feathers, which were used as fans — sandaUgemlae, because 
i^ndals were taken off when the guests took their places at table, and 
bought by a slave just before they took their departure. Hence soUas 
^f»scere &c. as Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 77 = ' to prepare to get up and go.' 

868. cantrices, probably to sing during the meal : dsteUatrlooB — 
tbe cistdlae contained money and valuables. Girls with cistellae are 
^ery common on painted vases. The plurals are plurals of rhetorical 
Exaggeration to make the whole number appear as large as possible, 
And with the same object the 'messengers' are comically subdivided 
into nuHtiiy renuntii, as if there was one set to bear messages and 
another set to carry replies. 

3Bft. raptorea pania et peni, * plunderers of prog and provender,' 
in apposition to the slaves described in the two preceding lines, to 
whom also ilUs v. 155 a refers. 

887. nlii qui eget, quam preti ait panii, ' of how little account a 
man is when he is poor/ qui is indefinite and uH qui = si quis, Cf. 
^brs. 313 nam ubi qui mala tangit manu, dolores cooriuntur^ Pseud. 681 
hene ubi quid scimus consilium accidisse, Aominem catum eum esse 
deelaramus, Pretf^ by the shortening to which words properly iambic 
were subject, known as 'the breuis breuians ' law. 

866. apageis the Greek imper. Airaye, In Latin it is really an 
exclamation used either absolutely or, as here, with an ace, apage te^ 
Uvaunt thee,' which is an ace. of exclamation, like the aces, after ah^ 

889. iUnd, like ixeufo, of something that is to follow, here the infini- 
tires esse (=eilere) et bibere, * Although this is pleasant, I mean feasting 
tnd drinking, still Love brings bitterness enough to vex (the lover).' 
Amor amara are brought together for the assonance. So Vergil plays on 
^ sound. Eel. III. no. Cf. Cist. 68 eho an amare occipere amarum 
^f ibid. 69 Amor et melle et felle est fecundissimus, gustui dot dulce^ 
9marum adsatietatem usque oggerit, 

960 b. sattB qiiod aegre sit We seem to want, as Leo says, satis 
plod <.amatori'> aegre sit. The lover is the subject to the verbs in the 
following lines, and that he should be mentioned here seems indispens- 
able. Otherwise the change of subject from amor to amator is a harsh 
'Kttri vweisi» construction. 

161. Aigitat for Jugatt Spengel. Cf. Poen. 508 atque equidem 
^k dedita opera amicos fugitaui senes, and with the whole passage 
Tnic574 (meretrix meum erum)priuabit bonis ^ hice^ honor t atqtte amxtu. 
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264 b. procol aUilbendust atqne abstandos, * one must keep love 
at a distance and stand aloof from it.' Abhibendus is Siro^ dfnifjyhw, and 
a correction of the Mss., A adhibendus^ CD abtinendus, Leo proposes 
to change to the second person throughout, 

mille madiSf AmoTj ignorandu's, 
proctU abhibendu*s atque ahstandt^s. 

But this weakens the effect of the direct address to Love, v. %^, Yot 
the use of the gerundive of the neuter verb cdfsto cf. v. 1159 placenda 
est dos and Epid. 74 puppU pereundast probe* * The use dates from a 
time when the border-line between verbs transitive and verbs neuter had 
not been sharply drawn.' If this view is correct, to change to the 
gerund, as has been proposed — e.g. procul apsbitendum atque abstatt' 
dumstj * one must withdraw to a distance and stand aloof,' — ^is unnecessary, 
and harsh after the gerundive (ignorandus) in the preceding line. 

266 a. praedpitanit, intrans., *has fallen,' * plunged.' See on 
V. 146. 

266 b. quasi saxo saliat, * than if he were to leap from the rock.' Aa 
allusion to the punishment of criminals by throwing them from a height, 
«card rod KfnifUfoO among the Greeks, from the Tarpeian Rock (Liv. XXV. 
7. 14) at Rome. Saxo, z. bare abl., as v. 639 officio migrate This is 
naturally more common with compound verbs, as v. 601 exturbauit 
nostris aedibus^ v. 650 corde expelle desidiam /uo, 

quasi = 'than if in old Latin. In Plautus there are at least 
three other passages, Aul. 231 magis haud...gnatus quasi numquam 
siem^ Mil. 481 neque.,.ptus curat quasi non seruitutem seruiat. True. 
340 me nemo tnagis respiciet, quasi.,. fuerim mortuos. But Poen. 940 
cogita, amabo, item nos perhiberi quam si salsa muriatica esse atUU' 
mantur we get qtuim si in the sense of qucui, 'as.' The classical 
differentiation between qwrn^ * as ' and quam si, * than if ' had not yet 
been made. See Lindsay, L. L. p. 607. 

266. tuas res tibi liabeto, ' pack up your traps and go,' a jocular 
turn of the regular formula of divorce, given in full Amph. 998 uaUas, 
tibi Aabeas res tuas, reddas meas, Cic. ii. Phil. 69 Ulam mimam suas res 
sibi habere iussit. Mart. x. 41. i ueterem, Proculeia, mariium \ deserts^ 
atque iubes res sibi habere suas, 

267. fnas, an archaic form, properly an optative — see on v. 6 — ^used 
as pres. subj. So v. 594/^0/, Bacch. ifjS fitam, also at the end of the 
line, and as an intentional archaism Verg. Aen. x. 108 Tros Rutuhtsm 

yifa/ &c. In place oiforsitan PlaalMs ^a&fors fuat an, e.g. Pseud. 431. 



\ 
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968. sunt tamen qnos miseros maleqne bAbeas, * still there are 

le for you to keep wretched and in misery.' Tamen^* even if you 

^ me alone.* For miseros maleque habeas, adj. and adv. coupled 

E^S^cther, cf. Bacch. 474 PisiocUrum /also atque insontem arguis. Pseud. 

Xo quo pacta et quantas soleam turbellas dare^ ibid. 687 nimis diu ei 

*^9mgum loquor. 

289. qiUM tilii obnozioB fedstl, ' the people whom you have got 
i^^to your power ' — an explanation of the previous line. 

170. oerta res %9X= cerium est, v. 585, * the thing is decided * = * I 
^sick resolved.* So Mil. 267 res paratast, ui pugnandoque hominem caper' 
•■* certa res, Stich. 473 G. promitte, E. certumsi, G. sic face inquam, 
^- certa res, and certa res generally closes a line, ad frug am, v. 118. 

871. aaimo labos, the reading of the ' Palatine ' MSS. A omits 

878. Ixxni, in its social sense, 'men of family, position, standing,* 
like dTo^df )( jcajc6s in the Greek gnomic poets: ram, 'property,* 
'wealth,' as w. 330 and 343, fldem, * credit,* bonoram &c, 'office, 
(political) prestige and influence.* 

878. prettnm, ' reward, * ' recompense for their labours, * as Capt. 940. 
874. ao mibi magia lubet &c., 'therefore I rather wish to live 
with men of principle in preference to men of no principle and l3ring 
tongues.' There is no real pleonasm in the use of both magis and 
fotius, for magis goes with lubet, potius with cum probis. So Asin. 689 
^nagis decorumst Hbertum potius quam patronum onus in uia portare. 

Now that Lysiteles has resolved to avoid a wild and extravagant life, 
we are prepared for his proposal to his father that he shall marry and 
settle down. 

SCENB 9 (276 — 391). Philto comes out in search of his son. He 
IsineQts the d^eneracy of the age. Lysiteles claims to have lived an 
^ocent life, and asks his father's assistance to help a friend in trouble. 
Philto moralizes again on the danger of helping the bad so as to feed 
^ir distemper, and utters a number of sententious commonplaces. 
He is dismayed to hear that the friend Lysiteles wishes to help is the 
^P^thrift Lesbonicus, but when he understands that Lysiteles does not 
^^ to give anything but to receive Lesbonicus' sister without a dowry, 
^ consents and undertakes to make the proposal to Lesbonicus. 

The choral character and the lyric metres of the last scene are con- 
"^tted. The lyrical monody is succeeded by a lyrical dialogue. 
Niemeyer gives the metres as: — 
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476 — 278 Anapaest. Dim. 

379, 81, 83 Cretic Tetram. 

380 Anapaest. Dim. 

382, 4, 5, 6 Octonarian Iamb. 

287 — 292 Anapaest. Dim. 

2931 5» 7 Cretic Tetram. 
294, 6, 8 — 300 Anapaest. Dim. 

301 — 391 Septenarian Troch. 

According to this scheme w. 288 — 292 are made into two lines each, 
and so v. 299 — 300 is divided. 

276. quo illie bomo foras Be penetranlt ? * whither has that fellow 
(my son, Lysiteles) betaken himself?* Penetrart is used as a trana- 
tive (reflexive) verb. So vv. 291 and 314, Amph. 250 penetrant se in 
fugam^ but Bacch. ^d^ according to the .MSS., it is intransitive, penetrem 
huius modiin palaestram ? See on v. 146. Spengel peneirauit? Bat^ 
MSS. penetrauii ex aedibus f Ex aedibus may be a gloss on faros. 

278 a. neque tibi ero In mora, * I will not delay you.' So Ter.^ 
Andr. 467 ne in mora illisis^ Pers. 51 cane fuas mi in quaestione^* 
to seek,* Cic. Fam. viii. 14 quod indicium nunc in expectatione est^ etiat 
in bona spe. 

279. par, *in conformity with.* 

282. necuUum sermonem exseqni, ' to engage in any conversation:^ 
at all.' Necullum=o^S* ^va, as Capt. 104 necullasi spes iuuentuti^s' 9 
Lucr. v. 839 necutrum. See Munro*s notes on L4icr. Ii. 23 and i\^ • 
1217. Nee in old Latin has the sense of non, as xii. Tab. ast ei cust^^-J 
nee escit : hence its uses in the compounds neg-otium^ neg-lego^ n^wr- 
opinansy in the legal phrase res nee mancipi^ in Plautus* nee recte dicere^== 
male dicere (Asin. 155), and Catullus* (64. 83) funera mc fimervt 
=r(i0ot dra^oc. For the use of exsequi cf. v. 686 egesteUem exseqt^t, 
Capt. 195 aerumnam exsequi^ Pseud. 995 mortem exsequi^ where it is an 
equivalent for perpetij ' to endure.* 

283. boo saecnlum, 'the present generati(»i.* So v. «90 hocgemu 
hominum, 

286. tnrbant, mlscent. For the asyndet(»i see on v. 910. Mires 
is the object, mcUi the subject. Then mali is subdivided into and* 
explained by the three singulars, rapax^ auarus, inuidus. 

The denunciation of the age is perfectly general. It fits Greek qnite 

as well as Roman life, and we need have no doubt^hat the passage 

is modelled on Philemon's originaV and noX oxv lajidvUon of PUrativ' own. 
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lialwat, * they regard what is sacred as common, state-property 
piivate property,' i.e. they don't know the difference between meum 
^ iuum^ either in their religious or their political life. 

lltalca, ' gaping.' This is usually taken in the sense of * greedy,* in 
fciich case the metaphor will be the same as in inhiare v. 169, viz. 
^Serly open-mouthed to get all they can. But perhaps the figure is 
ither taken from the gaping of ill-caulked timber, and the meaning is 
ttatrastworthy,* 'with great gaps and cracks in their characters,* = 

98T b. canto, ' I din it into you,* < preach to you,' of constant repe- 
titions in a monotonous sing-song tone, as Ter. Haut. 360 qui harum 
3lWfKr cantabat mihi. And so vfuftip. 

IBB. tantoin fiui ]iabent...,*they think themselves bound to keep 
thdr hands off only what they cannot clutch.' tantumt * so much only^'* 
fM manus apsHneant^ {/as habenf) ut ad eo manus apstineanty a con- 
iiniction like that of dignus &c. ManU^ queHnt^ habifnt, manUs, Such 
frequent shortenings only in anapaests. 

ttl. oefeera 'rape, tralia, fbge, late/ * with everything else it is 
"grab, haul, run, hide," ' i.e. their own words are quoted, as Pseud. 138 
pd haec habent consilia^ uH data occasiosi^ ^rape^ cUpe^ tme^ harpaga, 
^, eSffuge.* 

290. qnia.. .dnrani, * because I have lived to see the present race of 
men.' Durare ad^iirideuf. The clause is dependent on lacrumas haec 
9iiA$elidufUsslacrumo (cf. Mil. 1328 lacrumo quia diiungimur). After 
v^rbs of the affections, joy, sorrow, anger and the like, Plautus almost 
invariably uses quia not q$4od, and, generally, following colloquial usage 
^ prefers quia to qitod. See Langen, Beitrage, p. 55 ff. 

sn. q:!iin prills me ad plnrls penetrani ? * why did I not sooner 
s^end my way to another world,' or * join the majority ? ' Perhaps * why 
^as I not sooner gathered to my fathers ? * might serve as an equivalent. 
^uris, *the majority,' is an euphemism to avoid saying * the dead.* So 
^etronius, Sat. 4«. 1« adHt adpiures^ and Ar. Eccl. 1073 7/x»»?^ Avcarrj' 
fiwi xa/»d rcSr ir\eloif(ap=irapdt, tQv rereXevTrfKOTUv, 

893. nam Id mores maiorum landant, eosdem luUtant quos con- 
Landaat, 'for though the men of the present day praise the ways of 
their fathers, they heap contempt upon the very people they eulogise.' 
This is Philto's reason for wishing himself dead. His contemporaries 
honour the past with their words, but dishonour it by their deeds. 
Lutiianit avo^ elpnmUvov^ is a frequentative from lutum^ lutare, meaning 
•to bespatter with dirtf* 'bring into conlempl.' C^, conC\*(u(cn<<<> 
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«uk ia£uftj,* ▼. 693. The wliole sentence is a goo 
Laan GxariamaOBm of oontnited daiwes. In Greek al 
are co-ordiatfcd. bat made dearer by #i^-..^> In 
s SBbordiBated to the second and introdaced b) 
PkoL 3Cav^or*s note on Cic. II. PhiL no. 
rr. 645* 646« abo ▼. 83s. 

Aft M ttfcM simtfut flMio, 'about thest 
. 71^ I Vet ^cw of foOoving them or tainting your mind w 
:&rxse /«-3Cd«ai fmcnr mSad mhatims rti or ^ aliqua re i 
in fitronr of someone,* and may be used (i, 
:w^ f.re zp^' or fi^ *to let off.* Thns Cas. 371 dt istac CaSi 
.V £rmtiMm JSatami, *ffvt np/ Rnd. 14I4 suris turtu 
iec off.* See Soonenschein's note ad loc. For > 
cc Mt AArmt n M, me with sabj. daase may be sabstituted, as M 
fmam hragnt £rmSiMm /ent, me irmims esset^ *how kindly he dis, 
«r.th Sesv az^PTT.' So here Phiho tells his son that ' he lets hii 
'daye&aes with his Iblloiving* the pcactioes in question. 'He i 
th^ his sion shooU foDov these practices * is by em] 
ow eqviTalent to saving *he is anzioas he should not follow tli 

■■• iBftMyi tn^}mOna^-=^ne eas colas neueeisx 
u /mimerr carries with it the notion that the thing tail 
(so * TOOT rnnc^ mind* here) or that the action is doneySv /^ 
time. So Sen. Troad. 115 rtidem crmert r^gio dextram inbuit^ 's 
for the &rst time a hand unstained before,* Mart. viii. 51. 17 ) 
^rrpum Jigm^ miU tuctsrt mmmms^ *the first time your splendid 
aip> is used may it be filled with wine worthy of it.* Philto do 
wish his Toong son^s unformed mind to take its first colouring fit 
corrupt ways of his degenerate contemporaries. 
SM. aattqfils, *good old ways,' as ▼. 71. 
StT. nil «CO Iftlos morar fiMoaos mores, */don*t care about 
impure morals, thick and muddy.' Faeceiu^ Sara^ etfnf/jkhw^ ^fiill 
and sediment,* like wine from the bottom of the cask. The me 
is continued in imrHdts which, applied to liquid, means * thick, m 
the opposite of iifuidus. But tmrbU&s may be a gloss on /aecMS 
moror^ *1 do not detain,* *I dismiss,' hence *I do not value,' e.g. 
714 ifi/ moror cuppedia^ 'I don't care about dainties,* Hor. Epist 
16 uina nihil moror ilUus orat^ Verg. Aen. v. 400 nee dona mora, 
296. bOOi, 'men of position.' See on v. 373. 
999. lUMO tiU il maa lmp«ria ca p ea i e ft , «take upon yoi 
'take in hand my directions.' SoJii^m^Aen. i. 77 itusa capesseri 
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semlni semltntem, 'served a regular service to/ a strong 
overdrawn way of saying * I have steadily obeyed.' Seruire serm- 
, 'to serve a service/ is an instance of iheji^ra etyntohgica of 
because of the alliteration, Plautus is fond, e.g. dicta dicere v. 77, 
uiuere, facere facinora^ pugnam pugnarty machinam mackinari^ 
ium prandere &c., and with nouns and adjs. prttio preHosOy 
pulcrUudinemy or advs. and verbs propere properarty tudide 
niHde nitere &c., e.g. Amph. 278 optumo optume optumam 
das. For the as3mdeton imperiisy praeceptis see on v. 210. 
308. pro ingenio, * according to natural disposition ' = quatenus 
htm meum spectabam. Ingeniumy 'natural disposition* )( animus y 
' 'inclination * = iriOv/jUa, pro tmperlo tno, 'according to your 
J^thority,* for imperium—patria potestas as Pers. 343 meunty opinoy 
^^'^periumst in tty non in me tibi where a father is speaking to his 
**lighter. 

806. qui homo, 'if a man *= j» quisy as Asin. 323 em ista uirtus esty 
fftanda ususty qui malum fert fortitery 'when one can on occasion take a 
^linshing like a man,' AuL 489 &c. Cf. note on 257. 

306. utnim...iie...aii. So often in Plautus, e.g. Capt. 268, Mil. 
S45f Pseud. 709, Rud. 104. There are three particles, but only two 
sltematives. Vtrum must still retain in part its old pronominal mean- 
ing 'which thing of two' (c£. T^epw), and is used to shew that there is 
going to be a deliberative question with two alternatives, which are 
introduced respectively by -ne and an, 

606. il aaimiu homlnitm popnUi, aefemnft, 'if his inclination has 
looted the man, it is all up with him.' Pepulit continues the figure 
^i^iSaimdepugnai. 

S09. dam viiiii, idctor idetomm duet, 'his whole life long he is 
called the conqueror of conquerors.' Victor uictorumy 'the conqueror 
^ oonqiierors ' = 'the greatest of conquerors.' ' He that ruleth his spirit 
is better than he that taketh a dty,' Pror. xvi. 32. Ciu^y 'is called,' 
^ omdirt {^Matuiisu paUr^ siu lane lihentius audit '} djcoO^u^y k\6eu', 
^tttuUrtfo^ C£ TV. 496 and 610. Or we may take dum uiuit, 'in 
bis lifietime,' te. his g^oiy comes at once, not, as with most conquerors, 
sfter death. 

SU. Blflrio Mrtliwt &c, 'it is far better to obey the dictates of duty 
than the pramptii^ of indinatioo,' lit. 'to be as it is yoar doty than as 
pieties indinatioa.' i^uiw, 'by mudiy'see on v. 26. Even if this line 
is allowed to psMS as a not inapc condosioD of Philtt/s speedy the next 
line most be tmdosed in bnektU as a g)iW«, aai tbmt onida «a^ ^ 
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right who regard both these verses 311, 314 as later additi<His sub- 
stituted for the preceding lines 305 — 310. 

815. iBtaec, * those precepts of yours,' explained by the two sac- 
ceeding lines, integnmentimi, 'a protection,' * shield' for the warrior 
depicted in Philto's speech as fighting against inclination. 

314. penetrarem me. See on v. 376. 

damni oondllalralimi, * meeting-place of loss,' i.e. any place where I 
should meet with loss by gambling, drinking &c. ConciHabuhim^ffttK" 
X070J. Cf. V. 553 hospitiumst calamitatisj BaccK 80 ut solet in isHs 
fieri conciliabulis, Cic. Att. IX. 18 area scderis, pro Rose. Amer. 134 
deuersoriumjlagitiorum omnium, 

816. Irem ohamlralatiim, 'go prowling about,' for the construction 
(supine) see on v. 216. 

816. neu. . .panl sednlo, * and I have done my best to avoid causing 
you vexation.* Parsi is the common early (and late) perf. oiparco^ the 
reduplicated peperci prevails in the classical period. 

817. sarta tecta, *■ in good repair,' 'patched and thatched,' a phrase 
properly applied to buildings 'in good repair and well-roofed.' Cf. Cic. 
Fam. XIII. 50 AT Curium sartum ti tectum^ tit aiunt^ ab omnique in- 
commodo, detrimento^ molestia sincerum iftt^rumque conserues, 
it appears that the expression became proverbiaL The asjmdeton 
fecta is legal. So rtifa caesa, 'minerals and trees.' The metaphor sag 
gested here is followed up by Philto v. 313. 

318. quid ezprobras bene quod fedstl T ' why cast up, make a 
about your virtuous deeds ? ' Cf. Amph. Prol. 46 sed mos numguam ilh 
fuitpairi meo^ ut exprohrartt quod bonis faceret boni. Others place 
mark of interrogation after exprobras and take bene quod fecisH 
what follows. The pronouns are emphatic by position. 'Forjwicr 
interest you have done them, not for mine : my life is almost ^>ent, 
you it is of the greatest possible importance, matters most vitally.' 

819. tua iBtnc refert maxume. Whatever case re in rifert^ *i.< 
conduces to the interest of,' originally was (whether nom. dat. or acc»^ 
it looks like an abl., and hence is constructed with the possessSre 
pronouns mea^ tua &c. Then by analogy the same constmctioa was 
extended to interest. See Roby, L. G. 1285. 

320. iB prolmst, quern paenitet &c., 'he only is a good man, who 
is dissatisfied with his goodness and virtue.' In Plautos 'dissatisfied' is 
the regular meaning of paenitet, it is not used with any idea of repent- 
ance or remorse. Cf. Bacch. 1182 me nil paenitet ut sim aceephu^ *I 
am not dissatis6ed with the way in w\i\c\i\\Mw^\se«areoeived,' Psend. 
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^ ^ekoan faeniUt U quanio hkfuerii usuif 'are you dissatisfied with 
^e amount you*ve got out of him ? ' Rud. 578, Stich. 551. With the 
^sme meaning in Terence (Eun. 1013, Haut. 73) and Cicero's Letters 
.(Att. I. ao. ^ Fam. vi. i). 

fkvgi is properly predicative dat. 'for food/ 'for good' (with the 

^ithet bonae)^ then it comes to be used as an indeclinable adj. 'useful/ 

*lionest.' Cf. Pseud. 337 numquam eris frugi bofuuj 'you'll never be 

^1^7 good,' Capt. ^ffifui igo bellus, lepidus : bonus uir numquam mque 

i bonae, Roby, L. G. Ii. p. xlviii. a, 

828. qnl ipnui Be oontemnit &c. The line is often bracketed as 

interpolation. But the language is feultless, and it is Plautine to 

press the same notion twice, n^atively and positively. Probably the 

^Vmber of lines in Philto*s reply should correspond with the number in 

'^rsiteles' speech. Some editors by making Lysiteles' speech begin with 

<^ 313 give six lines to each. But L3rsiteles almost certainly begins 

'-'313 istaec &c. If then the length is to correspond exactly, this line 

iust be bracketed to give them five lines each. 

perplnaiit, 'roof over your good deeds with other good deeds, 

t they may not let the rain through.' This is following out the idea 

^^nggested in v. 317. Lysiteles claims 'by his steadiness to have kept 

Cither's precepts in good repair.' Philto replies that it will not do 

o be satisfied with what he has done. He must put fresh work into his 

', if it is to be watertight. Cf. Most. 1 10 dominus indiligens reddere 

(tegulasy 'tiles ') neuolt; uenit imber^ perlauit parietesy perpluont, 
8M. Ob earn rem liaec, pater, autumani, qida &c., i.e. I did not 
speak because I was satisfied with myself, I only spoke because &c, 
Ob earn rem explained by quia, 

886. dare weniam, ' to grant permission,* ' to consent.' 
886. adnleeoenti bine genere siimmo, 'to a young man of this 
town, of high fiaimily.' The mss. give huic which would make Lysiteles 
pQint to the house in which Lesbonicus lives. But L3rsiteles does not 
repeal his friend's identity until v. 359, and hinc is an almost certain 
correction. Hinc^aMBep^ 'of this town.' So Epid. 602 hinc Athenis 
duis earn emit Atticus, Ter. Andr. 833 illam hinc ciuem esse aiunt, 

88?. tioigX\A%ib=prudenter, as Mil. 944 hcM: uH meditemur cogi" 
taie. 

888. ilU, ' to him I wish to do a good turn, if you have no objection.' 
JlU resumes, after the relative sentence, adulescetUi which is some dis- 
tance off. Is is the pronoun most generally used for this purpose, e.g. 
Asin. 597 illas qui dant, eos derides^ Bacch. 386 {(KrbUr(n'\ homini amuo^ 
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qui at amicus iia ui nemen possidei^ nisi decs ei nil pnush 
tua aneiHa^ quam iu tuo uilico uis dare uxorem^ ea intus, 

miiipt dt too T ' at your own expense I presume?* Foi 
question, see on v. 196. The question is ironical, for Lysiti 
yet call anything his own. With de tuo cf. Bacch. ^ ad cl 
factre sumptum ie tuo^ True 953 nosier esto — sed de uostro uiu 

891. pnUlldiiM adflids fkiit an maritomls negotiisf 
engaged in tax-fiurming or sea-trade?* The passage raises di 
Adfinis in the sense 'connected with* is followed by the dat., 
Sulla 70 huie adfims sceieri, as it is by the gen. Cic pro ^ 
huius adjines suspicionis, and Ter. Haut. a 15 iUarum adfines 
but in Plautus, with the exception of this passage, it always 
'a connexion by marriage,* as vv. 433, 613, 636, 1163. Nor 
meaning of publica negotia plain. It can hardly mean ordinary ' 
business' with the notion that a man is so engrossed in the afiaiis 
state that he has no time to attend to his own. But it may pt 
mean the business of the publuani^ who £a,rmed the revenue and of 
doubt lost money. See Langen, Beitrage, p. 979. Plautus him 
said to have lost his money in tnarituma negotia. 

882. mflroatnran, an uenalis halniit, ulii rem perdiditT ' 
by commerce, or was he a slave-dealer, when he lost his nn 
Mercaiuran^ i.e. mercaturane rem perdidit, but the structure 
sentence is disjointed because the alternative (an uenaiis haimit] 
verb of its own, and so what ought to be the principal verb is 
into the temporal clause ubi rem perdidit, Venales {seruos) habet 
be a slave-dealer,* which is characterised Capt. 98 as quaestus inkc 

883. per oOmitatem '(he lost his money) through his libe 
So v. 356 and Rud. 38 rem bene parcdam comitate perdidit, 

884. anlmi causa, ' for pleasure's sake,' 'to gratify his inclini 
So Epid. 45; Rud. 932; Aesch. Choeph. 750 rpbici^ 0pei^f. 

886. edepol homlnem praemandatom ferme flamillariter, 
my word you recommend the fellow quite like an intimate friend 
the ace. of exclamation after edepol see on v. 128. Praemandc 
the reading of A. Praemandatum 'recommended beforehand' I 
L3rsiteles* object in introducing him has not yet been explained, 
use of the word see Langen, Beitrage p. 307. The Palatine tei 
praedicatum, 'described,* but that in this sense is 'unplautin 
perhaps hasjirme, but BC /erme, 

886. qniqulddm as v. 953. atque, 'and yet.' 

887. nil moror as v. 297. onm eiiui modi nlrtatitraa, 
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^'^es of that kind' {uirtutibus is ironical), instead of the plain de- 
^^ptive ablative. So cum is used Mil. i6 nempe ilium diets cum armis 

'^rdsy ibid. 658 tres hominis cum istis moribus, Cf. v. 375 sim dote 

^'^crem = indotalam, 

888. quia sine onml maUtlast, toleirare ei egestatem uolo, 'be- 
cause he is without any wickedness, I wish to relieve his poverty.' Sine 
^^mni is colloquial for sine ulla^ as v. 621 sine omni cura^ Aul. 215 sine 
^^eila omni malitia^ Merc. 146 sine nuUo omni. With tolerare ei^sub- 
^^wiore ei cf. w. 358 and 371. 

889. dt m mdi c o male meretor qnl ei dat qnod edit, *he does 
^- b^gar an ill turn who gives him anything to eat.' Edit is subj. as 
^^« 102. See on v. 6. Lactantius (Inst. vi. 11) calls this dettstanda 
-^^ntentia. It would make a good motto for an Anti-mendicity society. 

840. illi prodit nltam, * prolongs the b^;gar's life.' Prodii^produ- 
^^. CH Ter. Andr. 313 k/ aliquot saUem nuptiis prodat dies, 

841. qnin, *how not' (qui-ne). Trans. *as if... not.' 

848. Bed ego lioc ueityiini qnom illi quoidam dico, 'but I in giving 
%Jie rule (v. 339) for that someone am warning you.' lUi quoidam = that 
Criend of yours whose name you have not yet told me. See v. 326 
"vhere Lysiteles describes but does not name his friend. Cf. Amph. 621 
-ibi forte istum si uidisses quendam in somnis Sosiam, Merc. 458 Uli quoi- 
dam qui mandauit tibi si emetur. B spells praemostro^ for which 
compare mostellum, the diminutive of monstrum, and Mostellaria, But 
-nst becomes -st osAy between vowels. See Lindsay, L. L. p. 31 1. 

848. nt ita te aUonmi xnieereeoat, ne tie alios misereat, ' to pity 
others so far that others may not pity you/ ita..,ne restrictive. Tis is an 
M. Latin form of the gen. of /m, like mis the old Latin gen. of ego, 
which have been ousted by tui and mei the gen. sing, of the possessives 
tmu and meus, Tis is read also Mil. 1033 quia tis cgec^. Pseud. 6. 
Roby, L. G. 386, Miiller, Handbuch 11^. p. 345. 

844. deiunare, 'refuse assistance,' a«-a^ elprifi4vop. The word is 
chosen for the correspondence of sound, desererc.deiuuare, 

840. FOl pndeie quam plgere praestat toUdem litterie, ' faith, to 
feel shame is better than to be sorry by as many letters as the words 
contain,' i.e. it is better to be ashamed to refuse assistance but to give 
him nothing, than to be sorry when you've lost your money.' Cf. Pseud. 
a8i nimio id quod pudet facilius fertur quam illud quod piget* Totidem 
Utteris is best taken as an abl. of measure, but it is often taken as 
a descriptive abl. 'though it contains the same number of letters,' i.e. 
'though there are six letters in pigere as in pudere^* a use exactly 
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paralleled by Mil. 321 mirumst lolio uktitare it torn uili iritico^ 'it is 
strange that you should live on tares though wheat is so cheap.' 

846. edepol deum niriate, dicam, pater &c., * thanks to the gods 
(I will say it, father), thanks to our forefathers and to you.* Dicam is 
parenthetic: uirtute=i beneficio is regular in this formula, see w. 355, 
643, Aul. 166 ego liirtute deum et maiorum nostrum diues sum satts^ 
Pers. 390 pol deum uirtute dicam et maiorum meum &c. For the geo. 
pL deum^ with nostrum and meum in the passages quoted, see on v. 241' 

348. ne and also at in ut poiius pudeat refer back to multa bom 
habemus^ *we have plenty of property, so that one would not be sorry 
for doing a friend a kindness, so that one would rather be ashamed 
if one failed to do it.' Ut is not strictly required to complete the sense, 
but is added in antithesis to ne. 

860. sod dui inmiml bgIh ( = Bdsna) quid cantarl solet T *but don't 
you know the catch sung about an uncontributing citizen?' For the 
spelling of inmunis see on v. 34. Munus means both 'a gift' and 
•a duty.' Lysiteles uses inmunis in the sense 'ungiving,* 'without a 
gift,' qui nulla munera dot. But Philto v. 354 explains it of a man wbo 
does not possess the means of discharging his duty, who contributes 
nothing to the general good, 'undutiful,' 'without a duty.' Horace 
(C. III. 23. 17, C. IV. 12. 23, Epist. I. 14. 33) uses the word in 
Lysiteles' sense 'without a gift,' see Mr Page on C. ill. 23. 17. 

quid sOlet, not, as it ought to be in a strictly dependent sentence, 
quidsoleat, Cf. w. 578, 847. 

361. qnod liabes &c. The two lines are quoted from some popular 
song. Other similar fragments, also in trochaics, are quoted in Teuffiel 
and Swabe, vol. I. pp. 14, 15. 

862. qiiaiidoqiildem...alteil, 'inasmuch as you can't allow either 
yourself or your neighbour to be comfortable.' 

pote is used for potes. Possum is found in old writers in its uncoift- 
pounded form potts and poti sum, Potif is properly the neut. oipfitHf 
{pote est=potest\ but both masc. and neut. forms are used of any gender 
and of either number, e.g. Pseud. 1302 credo equidem poOs esse te, scebu, 
and so potis and pote are used without sum, as in the common potin vt 
i.e. potisne ut— potest ut, 'is it possible that?' as v. 628. CH Pseod. 
1 135 qui neque tibi bene esse patere et illis quibus est inuidetf equivalent 
to our 'dog in the manger.' 

863. equidem is merely a strengthened form of quidem. ^ is the 
Indo-£uropean pronominal stem *o {*d) seen in Gk. i'Ktt, Osc. e-Ao {kic)^ 

and perhaps ^-nos in the Soiig of the KwtX Brothers. Equidem rega* 
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larly replaces quuUm in Plautus and Terence in such phrases as cUque 
equidem^ quando tqiddem. In the preceding line unless we write as one 
word quandoquidem, we must write quando equidem not quando quidem. 
So scio equidem always^ not scio quideni. And equidem is not confined 
to the first person, it is used no matter what the person is, as Bacch. 
974 quadringentos Jilios habet aique equidem omnis lectos sine probro 
and infr. v. 611. 

864. qui, instr.=:^M^, as also v. 356, see on v. 14; for the ace. 
ziberjimgor see on v. i. 

860. denm niriate &c. as in v. 346. What Lysiteles means is — we 
need not be afraid of becoming inmunes in your sense, for M'e have 
enough to enjoy ourselves and to enable us to be liberal to friends 
besides. 

806. C0mitatl, predicative dat., like damno esse^ lucro esse^ usui 
esse. This is the only instance of comitati quoted. Comitas has the 
same meaning as in v. 333. For deneuolens= amicus, see on v. 46. 

867. pemegare, 'persist in saying no,* as Asin. 333 pemegcd>o 
atque <^durabo. 

869. ludo. Now that he gives the name Lysiteles points to the house 
of Lesbonicus. See on v. 326. 

Glianiildai, 'of Charmides.' This old gen. form is often found in 
Plautus in the gen. of Greek proper names in es, e.g. Periphanai 
Epid. 346, 508, 635, but it is also found in other words, familiai 
(Amph. 359), audaciai (Amph. 367), impudiciiiai (Amph. 821), y?/fia/ 
(Aul. 295), simiai (Merc. 241), sapientiai (Mil. 236), siluai (Mil. 1154) 
&c. Lucretius is fond of the form, and it is used by Lucilius, Vergil 
and other epic writers. Martial quotes it as the type of early poetry (xi. 
90. 5) aiUmiiusque legis * terrai frugiferai^ \ Accius et quidquid Pacuui- 
tuque uomunt. For the stages by which at passed into the classical 
-ae, see Lindsay, L. L. p. 381, and for further instances, Neue, Formenl. 
I. p. 14. 

860. quln comedit quod fbit, quod non fait? 'do you mean the 
man who has squandered all and more than he possessed? ' quin is qui rel. 
nom. + ni tfUerrogatiua^ and the elliptic sentence in full would be eine 
uis egestatem Uderare qui &c. The interrogative particle, properly be- 
longing to the demonstrative or personal pronoun, is often thus affixed 
to the relative, as Epid. 449 quemne in adulescentia memorant? 'do you 
mean the man who they say in youth &c.?* ibid. 719, Mil. 16, Rud. 1019. 

quodfuitt quod non fuit is a comic inclusive formula equivalent to 
an emphatic omnia. Sofanda mfanda, dicenda tacenda, digna indigna 
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and the like. Cf. Ter. Adelph. 990 quia non iusta iniusta^ prorsus 
omnia omnino obsequor. Soph. Elect. 305 rvs oif<ras t4 /lov koI rhs 
diro6<ras iXirlSat, 

862. mentire, 'you are mistaken.' So ^eddeaOai. Note that mat- 
Hre^ not mentiris, i.e. the form of «nd sing. dep. and pass, in -re not in 
-rist is the usual form in old Latin and even in Cicero. See Lindsay, 
L« L. p. 533. 

868. ipsns flngit fortnnam aibi, 'is the fashioner or architect of his 
own fortune. * Cf. the proverbial faber est quisque fortunae stuu ( Appius, 
Sail, de Republ. Ordin. i). In the next line eo is abl. caus.=fiaii!9, and 
malus = * unskilful * )( fictor probus, 

865. mnlta illi opera opust flctiirae=f/&' opm est muUa opera 
fictunu, 'he needs much pains in fashioning.' Ficturae=/ingendi 9XiA 
is used for the sake of the pSLronomsLsia.^turae,..^torem, 

366. ezpetit, * desires to be a skilful fashioner of the conduct of 
life.' Cf. V. 229. Expetit se esse is Xi^ne postulat se conicere v. 237^. 

admodum, i.e. ad modum, *to the measure or limit,' so 'fully,' 
'completely.* 'But my friend here is quite a stripling' and therefore 
has not had time 'to fashion his fortune.' Admodum scarcely occurs in 
poetry outside the comic poets. Another use of the word in Plautus is 
in an emphatic affirmative =ir<iyv 7e, 'quite so,' e.g. v. 421, Rud. 143 
and 269. 

367. apiscitiir, 'is obtained,' the only passage in Plautus where the 
word is used passively, but Asin. 279 indipiscet^ Aul. 775 indipisces^ , 
a compound is used in an active form which makes this passive use 
natural. For the meaning cf. Publ. Syrus, Sent. 590 sensus, non ados 
inuenit sapientiam» The wise man, like the poet, nascitur non fit, 

868. 8apienti...ciba8t, 'age gives a relish, adds a piquancy, to 
wisdom, but wisdom is the food of age.' Sapiens is concrete for the 
abstract sapientia, Condimentum^ 'a relish,' is an improvement but not 
essential or indispensable; cibus^ necessary nourishment, which it is 
impossible to forgo. In Greek fUv...d4 would make the sentence 
clearer. See on v. 292. But see Langen, Plant. Stud. p. 375. 

869. agednm. See on v. 98. A gives this line, the Palatine MSS. 
give vv. 369, 368 after v. 361. Transp. Muretus, Acidalius. 

nil qnicqnam, ' nothing at all. ' Ni/ is strengthened by quuquam^ as 
Asin. 146 nil quicquam meret^ Bacch. 1036 nil quicquam dabo^ Merc 
507 and 666, nemo quisqiiam Pseud. 8o8. 

872. eo, 'yes ! (by that),' — an affirmative answer given by repeating 
the word of the question. 
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UMt, ' certainly,' ' very well.' ^Ucet* affirmantis esi=factam ita ui 
MIS. So V. 517, Amph. 544, Cure. 95, Capt. 949 and Rud. 1210— 
I aa6» where the whole passage depends for its point on this use of /icet. 

878. idii ta lllnm qno gsnsre n&tiu sit? 'do you know him, 
of wliat family he is bom?'='do you know to what family he belongs?' 
an instance of the common prolepsis or antiptosis^ by which the subject 
of the dependent clause is brought forward out of the dependent clause 
and made the object of the principal clause. So oTM 0-6 ri% et, * I know 
theey who thou art,' 'conceal nu^ what I am'; nosti Marcellum quam 
tardus sit, 'you know Marcellus^ how slow he is,' Aul. 117 rogitant me 
ut uaUam, and in this play w. 88, 283, 698, 873, 960, 992. 

adinlme probo, 'to a very good femily.' So Cist. 135 adprime 
nobUis, Rud. 735 adprime probus (ironical). 

874. graiidiB='of marriageable age,' as Aul. 191, Ter. Adelph. 

876. Biiia dote uxorem? 'as your wife without a dowry?' the 
words of the previous speaker repeated as a question in surprise and 
incredulity. 

ita, 'even so'='yes,' in an answer generally without est, as Aul. 775, 
G^pt. 363 &C. So ita uero Men. 1096, ita enim uero Amph. 410, ita 
prpfedo Amph. 370. Ita est only Trin. 196, non ita est Trin. 649. 

876. tna ro aalna, ' without expense to yourself — res as in w. 330 
and 173. 

877. anziliarier : for this form see on suspicarier v. 86. 

878. egone indotatam te uzooram ut patiar? sc. ducere from 
V. 375- * What, am I to allow you to marry a wife without a dowry? ' 
— ne.,.ui, regular in indignant questions, as Asin. 810 eigone ut haec 
patiar ^^ ibid 884 egon ut non domo.,.subrupiam?. Pseud. 516 egon ut 
eauere nequeam f 

880. nrnlta ego poesnm docta dlota, qnamnis fiBunmde, loqul, 
' I can quote sage saws by the dozen, as fluently as you please.' Multa 
in dose miion with the predicate^' quote in numbers.' Docta dicta, 
as Asin. 535 uerba blanda esse aurum rere, dicta docta pro datis? 
Poisum, 'I can,'='I am in a position to do so if I choose,' as Verg. 
Geoig. I. 176 multa equidem possum ueterum prcucepta referre, 

q:iiaiiillii WsosoJSjb^tam facunde quam uis. Quamuis in Plautus is 
always thus used with an adj. or adv., never in the sense 'although,' 
Le. it is always an adverb, never a conjunction. Cf. v. 797, Bacch. 339 
«^ io ttcebit quamuis subito sumere. Men. 318 quamuis ridiculus est, 
Roby, L. G. 1637. 

G. T. \o 
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881. ueterem atque antiqnam. Vetm )( nouusy = what is relativdy 
old, no longer new ; antiquus )( recens^ = what belongs to the past, 
generally with the notion that the old is better (see on aniiquae artes 
V. 72). The two words are used together here according to the common 
comic idiom by which repetition in a slightly different form gives 
emphasis. So Pers. 53 ueterem atque antiquom quaestum mawnm 
tneum sertio^ Capt. 718 nuperum et nouiciutn^ infir. vv. 1076 saluom tt 
seruatuniy \offi fideli et fido et cum magna fide^ 1116 ficUs Jidelitasque, 
Philto can * quote sage saws ' because * his grey head bears (the weight 
of) all the history of the past.* 

883. aduorsatiui ful. There is no difference in meaning between 
aduorsatus sum and aduorsatus fui in Plautus. Fut is very common, 
especially with deponent verbs. See the instances quoted by Ussing on 
Amph. 183, by Brix on Mil. 102. 

istac iudlco, *I decide in your way, i.e. in the way you propose,' 
* I side with you.' 

884. poBce, *ask her hand in marriage,' as w. 386, 450, 499, 571* 
dl te semassint mllii, * heaven bless you for it,' a warm expression 

of thanks. So v. 436 and Asin. 46 di duint tibi quaequomque optes^ 
w. II $2 di dent tibi quae uelU^ Mil. 570 at tibi difaciant "bene. Similarly 
the common di te ament, di te amabunt, benefacisy benigne dkis and the 
like are *gratias agentis* and to be distinguished from recte facts v. 1971 
which b *uox comprobantis^ Seruassint is a sigmatic aorist optative 
=perf. subj., like occultassis v. 627, see on v. 60 and Lindsay, L. L 
p. 460 ff. 

886. tVJSL=Lesbonicumy the girl's brother. concilleB, 'win him 
over.' 

eccere, 'there we have it,' *that is it, is it?' Eccifre is probably 
ecce-re, *loI indeed,' rather than as Ribbeck takes it ecce-rem with loss 
of final fv as in postmodo {post-modum)^ propemodo. Ecce itself, which 
is formed from the pronominal stem *eke {!^eko) with appended -«, or 
by doubling of the consonant as in cUt-at (see Lindsay, L. L. p. 617), is 
used in Plautus in two ways: (i) =*lo' in a sentence complete vdthout 
it, (2) with an accus. (of exclamation), ecce and the accus. forming a 
complete sentence, ecce me^me voiciy e.g. v. 1013. 

887. ]iixnlo=;ni^/fo, *more quickly by much,' i.e. 'much more 
quickly.' See v. «8. 

889. roppeil negottum, ' I've got a troublesome job.' In Plautus 
exhibere negotium (alicut) = irpdy/xara irap^eii', ' to cause someone 
trouble/ hence this phrase=*to get trouble oneself,' as Merc 740 
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nimium negoti repperi, Rud. 483 repperi negotium. The spelling reppert 
shews that the perf. of the simple verb was originally reduplicated, re- 
f(e)'peri. So rettuli^re't(e)-tuli — ietuliis the regular form in Plautus — 
r€ppuli=ire-p(e)'PuU, &c. 

990. lepldns ulnis, ' you are kind.' Lepidus is a fevourite Comic 
word, perhaps best represented by our 'jolly,' so lepidamfamam v. 379; 
uiu0^ is frequent in Comedy =x»/», as uiuo miser, Ct Bacch. 614 
inamabilist inlepidus uiuo, Capt 828 nemo uiuit fortunatior, &c. 

liaeo, i.e. hae-ce, in Plautus far more common than hoe and used 
exclusively before vowels and h, Lucretius is fond of this nom. plur. 
fern, and does not use hoe, the form is found in Cicero and Caesar, and 
Verg. Georg. ill. 305 haec quoque non cura nobis leuiore tuendae. See 
Neue, Formenl. 11^. p. 417. An instance of haec before a consonant is 
Stich. 18 hcuc res uitae me, soror, saturant, 

taSa^^ habitat, as v. 193. 

391. Lestwnlco, see on v. 8. 

Exit Lysiteles — Philto is left alone on the stage. 

ScBNB 3 (392 — 401). Philto soliloquises. Things are bad, but 
they might be worse, and a father who thwarts his son needlessly is 
a fool. 

Metre — Iambic Trimeters. 

891. bM hdo me tLlnnm consolator. So Pers. 33 sedhoc me unum 
excruciat. Hoc, is explained by the next two lines. 
396. quia, not quod. See on v. 290. 

896. nugas aglt, 'is acting absurdly.' So v. 44 1 nugas postulet, 
'would ask an absurdity,' * expect the impossible,' Asin. 91 maxumcu 
nugas agisy 'utter nonsense.' Nugae is written elsewhere naugae by C, 
nogae by B. Cf. frausus and frustra, Plautus and Plotus (older), 
aurichalcum (Plant.) and orichalcum (Verg. and Hor.), claudo, includo, 
Clodius. The word is derived from naucum, *a trifle,' used in the 
phrase non nauci esse {habere or facere), as Most. 1041 homo timidus 
nauci non erit. 

897. miser ex anlmo lit, fisu^ns nilo faxsit, 'he makes himself 
utterly wretched without making the deed a whit more done,' i.e. with- 
out getting any nearer to success. After all dirpaicros dirox<^pc<* JSx 
ammo as Stich. i credo ego miseram fuisse Penelopam, soror, suo ex 
animo, Epid. 536 &c. Factius is a perf. pass. part, compared like an 
adj. See on occlusior v. 221 and cf. auctior, emendatior, accuratior, Sec. 
The word is used here for the sake of the sound factius.,, facit^ by 
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which a comic effect is obtained Poen. 991 multus me est hodie Poenus 
Poenior. 

398. senftctati. 

399. quom. . .condet, * in rousing.' Conciet is here pres. from candeo, 
but there is also a 3rd conj. form cuf from which condet, Amph. 476, is 
fiit. So beside clueo^ v. 309, there is a form duo* 

400. commodiim, *just in time'=i»/^/»/f^, as v. 1136. This use 
of commodum as an adv. of time is colloquial. 

The Roman stage does not shew interiors. Accordingly all meetings^a 
must take place in the street, i.e. in front of the houses which form th^s 
background of the stage. If ^ is to meet Bt B either meets him in th g=^ 
street or comes out of his house opportunely just as A arrives. S^e= 
Lesbonicus and Stasimus come out opportunely here, and Philto's wordk..s 
serve to introduce them to the spectators. 

Scene 4 (403 — 601). Philto, standing aside, overhears the con- 
versation between Lesbonicus and his slave Stasimus. He learns thaT 
the house has been sold and the money spent. He shews himseZ^ 
V. 433, and asks in his son's name for the hand of Lesbonicus* sister. 
Lesbonicus, despite all the efforts of Stasimus, refuses to betroth his 
sister without a dowry. He has one farm left, he will give her that. 
Stasimus, in terror that their last possession will go, draws Philto aside 
and tells him that the farm is fatal to its possessors, and that Lesbonicos 
only wants to get rid of it. Philto is impressed, returns to Lesbonicos 
and makes the betrothal, leaving the bride's brother and the bridegroom 
to settle the matter of the farm. 

The scene in B is marked DV, i.e. diuerhium^ dialogue. The metre 
throughout is Iambic Trimeters. 

402. minus aulndedm dies sunt quom, 'it is less than a fortnight 
since,' as Asin. 25 1 iam diust factum quom discesti, ibid. 890 torn dudum 
factumst quom primum bibi. For the omission of quam after am^im^ 
pluSi minus see Roby, L. G. 1373. 

408. accepistL The slave receives and keeps the money for his 
master. So Messenio has his master's purse. Men. 365. 

406. quid fiustumst eo7 *what has become of it?' Eo, 'that 
sum,' though minas qucuiraginta has preceded, as Bacch. 1039 duuntos 
nummos.,.idf Epid. 115 quadraginta minas... quod, Ttvlc, 740 quittque 
minas... istuc, Asin. 90 uiginti minis. ..id. So in other reckonings, as 
Ter .Haut. 63 annos sexaginta natus es, autplus eo, Cfl v. 9(^0. 

40$. coine88nm...baUiielB, '\l Vva^ \^e&ti used in eating, drinking 
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unguents, and washed away in baths.' For the force of the preposi- 
'^ions see on v. 250 and Roby, L. G. 1949« For the spelling comessum 
^^. adessus^ exessusy peressus &c., missis missere, htuisseratt caussa &c. 
^^nd see Lindsay, L. L., p. 113. The number of costly unguents, per- 
:Cumes and so on, was enormous. The Romans not only anointed 
'themselves after the baths, but also perfumed themselves freely besides. 
407. pi8tor= ' miller/ not ' baker,' in Plautus. 
40& bolltoires, ' greengrocers.' Holusy &c. is the better spelling, see 
Lindsay, L. L., p. 328, myropolae = fivpoirQXai, aacupes, ' poulterers,' 
' bird-sellers,* not here * bird-catchers.' 

eODli.t=con/icilur, 'it is got through,' *used up,' Pers. 761 effieri, 
Lacr. II. 1004 efii, where see Munro's note, and Neue, Formenl. 11. 
611. 

409. miniu goes with ci/0, diuorse with distrahitur^ * it is not less 
quickly torn to shreds,' lit. 'torn apart in opposite directions.' Cf. 
Merc. 470 quo pacta ego diu&rsus distrahor and v. 617, where distrahiiur 
b again used of the dissipation of property. 

410. papauerem, ' a poppy,' the masculine is attested by Nonius 
p. 320, occurs again Poen. 326, and is regular in ante-classical writers. 
Qt gnUturem v. 1014. 

413. iUdem una trabo, 'I put that in the same list,' see on 
V. 103. 

415. defkndaul B, defraudaui AC. But fd. frustra^frustrari and 
see Ritschl, Parerg. p. 541. On em see v. 3, xatio=' account.' This 
line is apparently too long, and is reduced to proper size by the omission 
of fuidy ego or ista/ec. This last is the only word which can be spared, 
bat it is doubtful whether it ought to be excised. Cf. Amph. 793 and 
the lines quoted ad loc. by Leo. 

414. Hon tilil illud apparere, si samas, potest, 'it is impossible,' 
or * possible it is not for the money to be forthcoming, if you choose to 
q>end it, unless indeed you think that your money can't die.' Non from 
its position emphatically n^;atives the whole, as w. 133, 1027, 1046, 
1 1 53. si sumas = si eo uH uelis, 

416. These two lines are an ' aside ' by Philto, who overhears the 
conversation. The dialogue between Lesbonicus and Stasimus is not 
interrupted by the lines, or by the similar * aside ' vv. 422 — 424. 

seiro atqne stnlte qualify /«/a/, the relative guod refers to rationent 
putat andaff^ raiionem putet. In English it is best to make two 
sentences, ' It is late and silly to take now the precaution he ought to 
have taken at first. He first spends the money and then balances the 
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account.' Post resumes postquam. So w. 975 and 998, Poen. 3SI ; 
prius quam Venus expergisccUur^ prius deproperafil, &c. \ 

418. naqnaquuii azgsnti ratio conparet tamen, 'all the ssm 
the account of the money is by no means clear.' Tamen refers tott» 
last words of Stasimus, nisi tu inmortale rere esse argefUum tiH^ and 
means 'even if I allow money can't last for ever.' By conpai4 
Lesbonicus means *is not clear (to the mind)/ i.e. 'does not seem to 
agree/ *to balance.' But Stasimus takes it literally =* is not clear (to 
the eyes),' * is not visible/ and pla3ring on the words conparet... appard 
replies *the account is clear enough' (*here it is for you to s^')» it is tlie 
money that est perdu.^ For Greek words in Plautus see on v. 187. Cioao 
has this passage in his mind Att. vi. i. i non cXx^oa tua imhistria ftCf 
and in Pis. 61 caput sinistra manu perfricans, commurmuratus sitt 
* ratio... dxerai.^ 

421. mandplo is better taken as an abl. * by l^;al transfer,' *fa]r 
con^fcyance * (cf. testamento darcy usu capere &c.) than as a predicative 
dat. ' as a possession. ' See Roby, L. G., Pref. p. 1. a. In the fiunov 
Une Lucr. Iii. 971 uitaque mancipio nulli datur^ omnibus usu, 'lifek 
given to no one by conveyance, to all by use ' (i.e. we none of us posses 
the fee-simple of life, but only the ' use,' which might be broken before 
any right grew up) both words are best explained as abl. 

admodum, * precisely so.' See on v. 366. 

422. Another ' aside ' by Philto. Opino is parenthetic, and does 
not affect the syntax. This non-deponent form for opinor occurs Epid* 
359, and other non-deponent forms in Plautus are assentio^ arbitrOi o»- 
cupOy auspico^ crimino, contemplo^ cuncto^ fabulo, frustro, indipisco, bictOf 
minito, mereot medico ^ pacisco, uago^ uenero. See Brix on Mil. 179 and 
Lindsay, L. L. p. 520. Early Latin allows the use of the two forms side 
by side ; but in the classical period there is less freedom, and one fona 
has ousted the other. But Quintilian (ix. 3. 7) allows both assenttovA- 
assentior. 

adflnlff, * our connexion,' see on v. 331, because Philto's son proposes 
to marry Lesbonicus' sister. 

428. peregre, 'from abroad,' see on v. 149. 

in porta, 'at the gate,' where beggars took their stand. So Capt 
90 uel ire extra portam Trigeminam ad saccum licet. 

424. in uentrem. Alio, *eo enim aedes eius migrarunt.* Cf. v. 753* 

426. trapezitae mille drachnmanmi Olympico, 'the thousand 
drachmae, which according to the account you owed, have been duly 
paid to Olympicus the banker.' Trapezita, or tarpessita in its more 
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Kl^«atiii form, is rpare^Ti/s. Through Aeolic, which had a tendency to 

tlimst back r after the vowel {fipdSurros, fidpikffToSf tardus t Kpivta cemo^ 

Mcpoir6^tXof corcoditus &c.), the word passed through Ix)wer-Italy into 

X^atin. Z was brought into use at Rome in the transcription of Greek 

"vords only at the close of the Republic. Previously s had been used, 

single 5 at the beginning, ss in the middle of a word. Thus sona=^(»mf, 

^nassa=fia^af dadisso= padl^w, p€Urisso = iraTpl^u. For the history of 

the sound see Lindsay, L. L. p. 104. The true Latin for ' banker ' is 

mensaritts. 

mllle is by Plautus regularly treated as a noun, =x<^t^'> ^^^^ ^ 
followed by the gen., 'a thousand of drachmae.' So mille nummum, 
* a thousand of pieces,* vv. 954, 959, 966, 970, 11 39. For the 'inserted* 
vowel in dracAuma beside the Greek SpaxM'^ (anaptyxis or svarabhakti)^ 
see Introd. p. xxi. 

486. deblbulstL The compounds of habeo are always scanned in 
Plautus as if they were written in the contracted form. Here dehibuisti is 
scanned debuisH, cohibeo may always be scanned as if written cobeo, and 
prohibeo as if probeo. On the other hand praebeo is sometimes written 
praehibeot but the scansion is apparently always trisyllabic. See 
Lindsay, L. L. p. 143. 

427 a. Bpopondl... depend!, 'You mean the thousand for which I 
stood bail * {n^pe^ as v. 328), * Nay, say ** for which I stood payment. *' 
If you had only gone bail it would not have mattered, but you had to 
pay : therefore your statement needs correction.* Plautus uses pendere 
in the sense * pay/ but not elsewhere dependere. But Cicero in his 
Letters uses spondere and dependere together just as they are used here, 
e.g. Fam. i. 9. 9 dependendum tibi est^ quod mihi pro illo spftf^ondistu 

427 b. qua sponsioiie pronuper tu ezactas es. A gives this 
'unplautine* line before the preceding line. It might be licked into 
shape by correcting * quia spondonem propter tute exactus es^ * * because on 
account of your bail you yourself were forced to pay,* * were dunned for 
pa3rment,* appl)dng exigor=Jlagitor to the person on whom the demand 
is made. But the line is a versified gloss on the previous line and, as it 
spoils the connexion, should be bracketed. Pro illo adulescente &c. 
follows immediately on v. 437, * Nay, say, " which I paid ** for the 
youth, whom you declared to be wealthy,* so that according to your 
shewing you ran no risk of being called upon for the money. 

429. ut quldem iUud perierit is dependent on factum. Stasimus 
takes up Lesbonicus* ,/^/»fff. L. *That is true,* or * That's a fact.* 
S. * Yes ! a fact that that money is gone.* So Aul. 1 54, E. in rem hoc 
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tuam €si. M. ui quidem emorktr, * Yes ! it is to my interest to il 
outright.' lUud^ * that sum,' after miUe drackumarum as v. 405. 1w 
factum (without ai) and factum id quoquest see on ▼. 117, for qmkB 

▼• 97»- 

430. nam nuno tmn nidi mlMnun. Here nunc marks a contii* 

between the present and the earlier state of things. ' TTien I thoof^ 

he was rich : new I have seen that he is in sorry state, and I fli 

sorry for him.' Nunc is not infrequently joined with the peii it 

Plautus, if an action is indicated still recent in point of time, in contnit 

with an earlier time, e.g. ▼. 1089 nunc hie disperU miser. See Langesi 

Beitiage pp. 39, 40. 

48L mlMret te aUomm, tni neo miierat neo pmtot. A dutsm» 
as w. 701, 1 139. 

488. 110 is #1^ confirmatiua^ strengthening the asseveration tdepd, 

484. pecnllo, * savings.' Peculium is the r^:ular word for a dave^ 
savings, scraped together with a view to purchasing his freedom (▼. ^ 
Stich. 751). Stasimus as a slave uses the slave's phraseology, and ssji 
that he would like to 'own Philto with his savings,' for the slave hid 
no legal right to property, and held even savings only by his mastei's 
indulgence. In other words, then, Stasimus means, ' Philto has a nke 
fortune : I wish it could become mine.' 

485. emm atque Bemom. The salutation of slave as well as 
master is Greek, not Roman. 

486. dnlnt, pres. subj. (properly optative, see on v. 6) from the old 
Latin pres. duo^ and used, as archaic forms generally are, at the end of 
the liri|i^'.' The forms used by Plautus are duim^ duis, dutt, drntti" 
obviously.convenient forms to end an iambic line — and from compounds 
interduifn v. 994, perduim, perduis, perduii, creduisy creduit, and, most 
common of all, perduini» 

488. edepol mutuom meoum fadt, < faith, I reciprocate his feeling.' 
So Mil. 1253 mutuom fity sc. a me, Pers. 766, L. omnia quae tu uis^eA 
cupio, T. mutuajiunt a me, 

489. nequam lllud uerbumst 'bene uolt,' nisi qnl bene faflit 
'That is a worthless expression, unless a man crowns '*kind wishes' 
with kind deeds.* Nisi qui= nisi quis=€l fii^ rti, as w. 157 uH qui ggi 
and 1005 nisi qui illud tractet. The indeclinable adj. nequam again 
V. 1036. 

440. neaulqnuii nolo. Wishes^ says Stasimus, are useless. I wisi 
to be free, but (as I cannot purchase my freedom) I wish in vaifi 
Nequiquam (i.e. ne-quiquam, the modal abl. used adv.), *not in an; 
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iTKy* ^Jrustra^ * in vain/ is spelt in B nequidquam (the old abl. form?), 
and in CD, by assimilation, nequUquam, See Neue, Formenl. 11. 
p. 643. 

441. bic pottnlet fimgi esse, nngas postnlet, *if Lesbonicus here 
expected to be steady, he would expect impossibilities.' Hie postulet 
sssi hie postulet. The pres. subj. of an entirely hypothetical case 
without any opinion that the hypothesis is really practicable, as vv. 148, 
457* 474> ^^8* Langen, Beitrage, p. 43 if., discusses the Plautine usage. 
The Latin language at the time of Plautus had not yet reached the 
stage at which possible and realisable wishes and conditions were 
expressed by pres. or perf. subj., impossible and unfulfilled by imperf. 
and plnp. It had reached the stage at which realised conditions were 
expressed by the indie., unrealised by the subj., whether the realisation 
was considered possible or impossible. On nugcu see v. 396. 

MS. lian niMCO tnom, * I don't recognise you,' lit. * your way ' or 
'character.' Your coming to make a mock of me is so unlike you that 
yoa are changed beyond recognition. So meum, *my way,' vv. 123 and 
63 1 1 Ter. £un. 1066 non cognosco uostrum tarn superbum^ where Bentley 
eiq>lains nan solebatis esse tarn superbi, 

4t6. banlB tills rotms, rather abl. instr. *by means of your 
prosperity,' than mere abl. absolute *when you are prosperous.' 

447. ita me amaUt Inppiter, <so shall heaven be kind to me, as 
I neither come to mock you nor think that a right thing to do.' Ita me 
amabit luppUer is a positive assertion *so shall,' ita me di ament v. 1024 
is properly a wish *so may,' but both are used as strong asseverations, 
that as sorely as the speaker hopes for happiness what he says is true. 
The asseveration may be followed (i) by »/ answering i/a, as Aul. 496 
Ua me di amabunt ut ego hune ausculto lubens, (2) immediately by the 
main proposition as here, (3) as in v. 1024 by an accus. of exclamation. 
dlgmim pato, like aequom censeo vv. 306 and 392. Ci^. Aul. 223 neque 
ed^l fgo te derisum uenio neque derideo^ neque dignum arbitror. 

440. verom lioc quod dizi, ' but as I said'= ^a ut dixi, 

4KL mmmm rerun ordinem, * the rank befitting my fortune,' * the 
eodal position to which my means entitle me.' 

402. flustlo in a political sense is 'a party,' 'a following,' homo 

facHosus^ 'a man with a following,' 'an influential man.' In a social 

9ieoat /actio is *the circle in which one moves,' 'social standing.' So 

AuL 127 factiosum, 'a man of social influence.' Cist. 493 neque nos 

fttciione tania quanta tu sumus. But /actio has another meaning Bacch. 

843 quae haec /actiost f=/aciendi ratio t and it is perhaps from this use 
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that the plur. fiutwnes gets the meaning 'wealth,* as w. 467 and 
and Anl. 167 istas magnas factumes. Nonius attests this use, p. 
fattio significat opulenHam^ ahundantiam et nobilitaiem. But the 
sages seem to shew that /actio =*yyc\2X position,' and- only the fit»\ 
faciiones, * wealth.' oiun nostra, ' with the standing of your 
not 'of you individually,' for uost^ never =/»»j. So in the next 
we have $iadist not /1^'. 

464. nniu m«ntlfl ant animl, the genitives are so-called *gemtn(i 
of the part affected,' i.e. locatives. Animi is loc. and m^if/ix isusedoi 
the analogy of animi, as in Epid. 138 desipiebam mentis^ *in mind.' Hh 
construction is the same as falsus animi, incertus animi, dubius <mtd% 
angor animi, discrucior animi, &c., Roby, L. G. 1321. 

466. condldonem, 'offer of marriage,' 'match,' as in v. 159. 

466. ferentarinm, 'to lend you a helping hand.' Fenntarii\^ 
from Sanscr. dhvar^laederi) were 'skirmishers,' see Sail. Cat. 6a9i 
Tac. Ann. xii. 35. Perhaps because the Latins derived it imaxftnt 
sc. auxilium or arma, Varro L. L. vii. 57, the word passes in tioi 
passage to the sense * ready to assist.' FerhUarium, like sedhUtii 
Aul. 51^. Stasimus, with the freedom of the Greek Comic stafCt 
first endeavours to induce his master to close with Philto's offer, then 
by the grossest misrepresentation to dissuade Philto from acceptingi 
as the girl's dowry, the one farm left to Lesbonicus. 

467. abi hinc dlerecte, 'off with you to the gallows '= 'go away, 
confound you.' Dierectus is a Plautine word, commonly derived from 
di and erigere, as of a slave * stretched out ' on the cross, but more 
likely 'a bastard issue of dtapprfiyvvfu,* a word very common in Greek 
Comedy. See Nettleship, Journ. of Phil. XV. p. 186 ff. Wherever the 
metre is decisive of the point the word is quadrisyllabic, dierectus, as 
Bacch. 579 recide hinc dterecte, Poen. 347 dterecte, &c. In this passage 
only, if we keep the Mss. reading ahin hinc dterecte?, by synizesis it is 
trisyllabic. Hence it is better with Prof. Palmer (Hermathena X. 66) 
to read abi hinc dterecte, or abin dterecte ? The word is used, either in 
nom. or as here in voc., in this idiom = * go to the deuce,' e.g. Most. 8 
abi rtis, abi dQrecte, Poen. 160 abi dth'ectus. See also Sonnenschein's 
note on Rud. 11 70. 

Bi hercle Ire oooipiain, uotes, 'faith, if I were to begin to go, yoa 
would forbid me.* Hercle properly belongs to uotes, but by a kind 
of hyperbaton the asseveration is often brought forward in the sentence 
and placed immediately afler si, e.g. Epid. 116 si hercle haberem, 
pollicerer, ibid. 336 and 331, Most. 914, Stich. 610. So after ni Mil. 
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<55, after postquam Psead. 396 &c. Voto for uetOy like uoster^ ucrrere^ 
^c, words in which ^ replaced in the 2nd cent. B.C., though uosier 
uved on, perhaps on the analogy of nosier, 

4B8. respondl tibl, * I have g^ven you your answer/ i.e. my decision 
is final, and it is no use prolonging the discussion. Cf. Mil. 184 dixi 
rgo istuc : nisi quid aliud uis. 

462. utniinqiie=dfi^6r6por, in aetate^ see on v. 34. 

468. uemm, *the truth.' So uerum, *tiviet*=u€rum est often in 
Euiswers. See Langen, Beitnlge, p. 113 ff. 

ocnliim ecfodiam. Cf. Aul. 53 oculos hercle ego istos, improba^ 
wfodiam tibi. 

464. berde aul dicam tamen, *gad, I will say it all the same.' 
qui^ abl. of the indef. quis^ is attached enclitically to the hercle^ and has 
the same force as in e.g. atqui^ being an emphasising particle. Thus 
hercle qui, edepol qui, ecastor qui, at pol qui, tU qui and quippe qui, which 
in some cases cannot be the nom. of the relative. Cf. infr. 637 an id 
est sapere, ut qui denejlcium a te repudiesf Bacch. 383 adeon me fuisse 
fungum, ut qui illi crederem, Capt. 553 eum morbum mi esse^ ut qui med 
opus sit insputarier. Pseud. 473 hercle qui, ut tu prcudicas, cauendum est, 
Rud. 946 at pol qui audies. True. 68 quippe qui certo scio, &c. 

Tamen=6fjuas, Plautus is fond of keeping the word till the end of the 
line and sentence. 

465. sic, *as I am,' i.e. with two eyes, in reference to the threat 
oculum ecfodiam tibi, 

466. ita, *do you really now maintain?' — referring to what Lesbo- 
nicus has said, v. 451. 

467. uostras fEUStiones atque opes, * that the wealth and resources 
of your family are not on a par with ours.' See on v. 452. 

468. quid nunc? like quid /m/ v. 116, is a question to pave the 
way for and secure attention for the real question which follows. So 
Aul. «55 quid nunc ? etiam mihi despondes filiam ? Asin. 711 quid nunc, 
amabof...datisne argenium? Bacch. 11 67 quid nunc? etiam redditis 
nobis filios et seruom ? 

oenam, qualified v. 470 as cenam popularem = publicam, detirvw 
Sjlfurrekh, SrifMOoivla, such a public banquet {iffrlaffis) as was common 
among the Greeks, and among the Romans when tithes were offered to 
Hercules, and at triumphs and on similar occasions. Such a feast is 
mentioned Poen. 529. 

469. tibi par forte olmenerit, 'chance to be your neighbour.' 
Parss^/ibKXwos, 'on the same couch,' according to Greek custom^ 
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* sharing a HcUnium with you ' : the Romans regularly used a tri- 
clinium, 

470. adposita cena Bit, 'suppose a banquet is served up.' Con- 
structio dff^deros. The force of si is continued as in the sentence tt. 
317 — 210. But the line is suspected and should perhaps be bracketedi 
as, apart from the fact that it complicates the construction, in asdm 
V. 468 sufficiently explains the nature of the banquet. 

471. zi nil, &c. A supposition within a supposition. The fixst si 
introduces the genera] scene — the temple, the public banquet, and the 
proximity of the rich man. The second si introduces the particular 
moment at which the great man's dependents have heaped dainties 
before him. 

472. Biqnld tiU plaoeat &c., 'supposing anything that had been 
put before him took your fancy, would you eat it or sit at table with 
the rich man supperless?' JEdis and etiim v. 474 are optative fonns. 
See on v. 6. 

474. edim, nisi si ille uotet, 'I would eat, unless indeed he fortiade 
me.' On uotet see v. 457. Nisi si=: el 11^ el, and introduces an exoeptk» 
which is less likely than one introduced by nisi, an exception so unlikdy 
that it is worth mentioning, and that is all. Cf. Amph. SiS» Capt. 5301 
Epid. 22. 

476. m&liB, 'jaws. ' Mdia is formed with the suffix -sUij and is for 
mag-sla, Cf. dla (*Ar/a), mulus (muc-slo), uelum {uec-slun^^ &c.. See 
Milller, Handbuch 1 1'. p. 310. 

476. potlBBUxnum, 'what he liked I would grab in preference to 
anything else.' 

477. de ulta mea, commonly taken as 'my victuals»' but. better 
understood as *of what is life for me,' i.e. the dainties and the enjoyment 
which make life worth living for Stasimus. 

478. nerecimdaxi...oernitiir, 'no one ought to be bashful — ^to have 
any false shame — at table : for there the distinction is between things 
divine and things human.' CemUur^decemitur, Kpipertu,, i«e. the only 
distinction made is between the parts to be offered to the gods, and the 
parts to be eaten by men; and once a portion is assigned as k u mo Mn m 
(and not diuinum), one man has as much right to it as another. 

480. rem fabnlare^dXiy^^ X^ts. So Epid. 388 rem hquere^ and 
stronger Pers. 93 rem loquitur meram, 

non tlbi dlcam dolo. Cf. v. 90. 

481. de via, de seinita, 'from the road, from the footpath.' So 
Cure. 287 guin capite sistat in uxa de scmttos 'be thrust off the footpath 
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itood apon his head in the road.' A slave had to make way for a 

of free birth in the street. 

IgS. dtt lumore popnll, 'a public office,' as if a poor slave like 

were eligible for such, either in Athens or Rome ! 

Bon harole lioc Umge, * faith I will withdraw not this much.' 

fcucrur«Ss, accompanied by an expressive gesture. So tantillum^ 

46ft. oona bao amumast line laoria boredltai, 'a supper, when 
are so dear, is an inheritance without any drawbacks.' Hoc 
' with the present high prices,' * in the present dearth,' the 
ite of Mil. 3a I tarn uili triticot 'when com is so cheap.' The 
domesHca or gentilida were expensive to keep up, and the in- 
was seriously diminished if the successor was under obligation 
^ «wfti«»ain them. Hence sine sacris hereditas became proverbial for 
^B unexpected and unimpaired slice of luck, e.g. Capt. 775 sine sacris 
Airtditatem sum aptus efferHssutnam, 

«as. id optmiiiim esse, tate uti 111 optiimnB. Here f//t (i//) follows 
^fimmtm esty as Aul. 583 nunc hoc mihi factust opiumum, ui te hinc 
mitferumf and as it does melius est (Rud. 330), and elsewhere par est^ 
isuistm estf consenianeum est^ &c. 

copdldonem, * proposal of marriage,' as before. 
dare, 'to grant,' refers to peto^ accipere to fero, so that the 
arrangement of the words makes a chiasmus. 

490. del dlultee sunt, deos decent opnlentiae, *the gods only have 
gold, with the gods only displays of wealth and means go well.' Dei^ 
deas, scanned as monosyllables by the regular synizesis. Notice the 
alliteration — see v. 37 — and the plur. of the abstract noun opulentia, 
'wealth,' used as the plur. of abstract nouns so often is in Plautus, in the 
sense 'displays of wealth.' See on v. 36. 

491. uemm nos homimciili, Munnm animae qui quom extemplo 
•ndabniu, 'but we poor mortals, as soon as ever we have surrendered up 
our little span of life.' The antithesis is between deit who alone are really 
diuiUSt and nos hcmunculi^ where the diminutive is pitying and con- 
temptuous, ' poor mortals.' But the sentence is a slight anacolouthon. 
It ought to continue with the verb in the first pers. plur. censu censemur 
Mtms aequo or the like, in place of which there are new subjects mendi- 
cus and opulentissimtis^ subdivisions of nos homunculi^ followed by the 
verb censetur in the third pers. 

492. laimnm is the reading of BCD. The word occurs besides only 
Catttll. 33, 19 where it is used literally, *a salt-cellar.' It is possible 
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that the word may be used here to denote the small amount of life we 
have, 'little measure,* 'brief span' or the like. Unless we suppose 
hiatus after salillum, the line is a syllable short This may be rectified 
by reading animai, for which form see v. 359. Quom extemplo-s^M 
ri.x-aroLy see v. 343. There are many suggested corrections oisalittumy 
e.g. siteUum^ sialcLgmiuniy scintillula^ uaHUum (^bcUillum, 'pan*)* It 
is, I think, an objection to these proposals that they stand in apposition 
to Aomunculi, 'we poor mortals the urn of life, the pan of life * &c. (i.e. 
humanity is represented as the casket— or whatever it may be — ^that 
contains life), and their adoption involves the change of ^i to ptam to 
make an object for emisimus. But by the structure of the sentence 
homunculi stands in apposition to ntendicus and opulenHsstmus, and the 
word that precedes aninuu should be the direct object of emisimus. 

498. aeqno menilicu8...mortaoB, 'the beggar and your millionaire 
are reckoned at the same reckoning, are valued at the same valuation, 
in the world below after death.* Censu censere is another instance of 
figura etytnologica like dono donare^ gaudio gaudere &c. Moriuos is 
mortuSs nom. sing. masc. agreeing, like the verb censetur^ with the nearest 
subject, viz. ^«//m/{>j/>j«x. Ad Acheruntefn^apud Achemntem^ The 
first syllable of Acheruntem is scanned long. In words borrowed from 
Greek by early Latin writers the aspirate was usually lost. Thus 
Plautus puns upon Charinus^ i.e. Carinus, and careo Pseud. 736, and 
upon TAaleSf i.e. Tales ^ and lalenlum, Capt 274. But in some cases the 
vulgar Greek pronunciation of x ^ ^-^^ operated so far as to lengthen 
by position the preceding vowel of borrowed words in popular use. 
Such instances are Acheruns as if Ac-cheruns^ Achilles^ br&chium and 
trUae {rplxes). See Lindsay, L. L. pp. 57, 58. 

495. minim qniii tu lllo tecum diultias feras, 'strange that you 
don*t take your wealth thither with you.* Mirum quin foil, by subj. is 
alwa3rs ironical, 'strange that not,* * I wonder you don't... oj if you could J 
So V. 967 mirum quin ab auo eius out proauo acciperem^ qui sunt 
morluit'stmngt that I did not receive the money * &c., Amph. 750 mirum 
quin te aduersus dica/=*yo\i expect him forsooth to contradict you,' 
Pers. 433 mirum quin tibi ego crederem &c. But mirum {est) ni, mira 
(sunt) Iff with the indie, is never ironical, 'it is a wonder if... not,' always 
with an affirmative thought = 'I am pretty sure so and so t!f,' e.g. v. 
861, Amph. 319, Capt. 824. 

496. ubi mortudB sis, ita sis ut nomen (duet, 'when yon are dead, 
then be what the word implies.* This is taking sis as equal to an 

imperative. It may also be taVetv as=av ^t\^ in apodosisj *when you 
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are dead, then 70U would be' &c. Ita sis ui nomen duet, *be in accord- 
ance with the trae sense of the word/ Ct v. 309, v. 630, King Lear I. 
I. 370 'I am most loath to call your &ults as they are named.* 

497. bic.noiL esse, 'are not in question/ ' that it is not a question 
of.' Negiegere=^ ^i^i,* i.e. 'undervalue.' 

600. quae res bene nortat, and again v. 573, uortat is intransitive, 
'turn out,' and the iormxi[3i=qit(Hi felix fausiuntque sU, and the like. 
But V. 502 di bene uortani, 'may h^ven bless the union,' the verb is 
trans. 

lialieoii pactam? 'is it a bargain?' With pactam we may under- 
stand either sororem^ when ptutam means 'betrothed ' — cf. v. 11 83 haec 
tibipctctast CaUiclifilia — or rem, yfhen pactam means 'agreed,' as Poen. 
1 1 56, A. tuam mihi maioremfiliam despondeas, H. pactam rem habeto. 
A. spondesne tgitur? H. spondeo, which illustrates also the regular 
formula for concluding a bargain or betrothal. Cf. Aul. 356 and Cure. 
674, infr. v. 1 163. 

601. pro dl iximortales, condldonem quoins modi, ' good heavens ! 
what a (splendid) match.' On pro di inmortales &c. see v. i6o, con- 
dicionem is ace. of exclamation, quaius is a monosyllable by synizesis. 

602. di bene uortant : spondee. Cf. Aul. 356. M. sponden ergo ? 
E. spondeo. M. di bene uortant, £. ita di faxint. Just as uortere is 
neut. V. 500 and trans, v. 501, so it is neut. v. 572 and trans, v. 573. 
Cf. Pers. 453 si malus aut nequamst, male res uortunt quas agit, Ter. 
Hec. 196 di uortant bene quod agas. 

608. eibeo, there is hiatus after the interjection. Cf. v. 3. Spondeo^ 
with reference to v. 427. A betrothal was a stipulatio, and when a 
contract was made verbally, if it was to be binding, the necessary form 
was spondesne? spondeo. See on v. 500. ' Lesbonicus was ready to say 
spondeo when he went bail for his friend and lost his money, he could 
not say spondeo now, when he had everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

601. nnne bio, quom opns est, non quit dicere, 'now in the present 
case, when it is wanted, he cannot say it.* The object to dicere is 
spondeo, easily supplied from the preceding 'spondeo* dicebat: hie adv. 
=:m hac re, as Epid. 302 est lucrum hie tibi amplum, Merc. 307 ludificas 
nunc tu me hie, Ter. Andr. 637 nilpudent hie, ubi opus est; illi( = illic) 
ubi nil opust, ibiuerentur. 

606. adflnitate nostra... dignnm, 'worthy of an alliance with your 
£uuily.' For the construction habeo magnam gratiam quom, * I am very 
grateful that,' cf. gaudeo quom (Epid. 711), ago gratias quom (Capt. 
922), uolup est quom (Rud. 11 76). 
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00?. luMO rtt ffXAiiitar oeddit, 'my property heie hM 
seriously diminished.' Lesbonicus points, as he speaks, to die 
now sold to Callides. 

009. ttvitlit (scanned duiis) is Bergk's correction of 4i 
nuts A, de stultitia mea BCD, a reading which came from jAfAlttit 
lines above. 

no. vocfiWtX^supenst, * alone is left remaining.' Supafim\ 
Plautine word, the opposite of defieri^ as Epid. 346, Mil 3561 
456. RHkH5s is always quadrisyllable in Plautus, and so is the i 
reliquiae. It became trisyllabic by the middle of the first cent AA 

All. profeoto dot«n nil moror, * I assure you I don't care 1 
dowry.' See on v. 197. For certumst and carta res («r/), 'I im< 
mined,' see v. 170. 

618. oau* 111 fiMMTis, 'pray don't do it.' CiUii by the 'i 
breuians* becomes cdui, sis = si uis, for cauefeceris see Roby, L. G. i( 
' Caue with the simple subj. is very common with the and peifc«< 
pedally in poetry,' e.g. Epid. 400, 437, 439. 

614. etlam tu taeei 7 * will you hold your tongue ? ' EHam tt wk\ 
in an impatient question (equivalent to an angry command) withpN^I 
indie, or fiit. part, with sum^ ^are you going to...' See v. 790 eHoB^i^ 
faces? Cure. 41 etiam faces? ibid. 189 efiam dispertimitU? Most 9lf 
efiamne aperis ? Rud. 469 efiam acceptura^s umam hone ? Roby, L & 
1613. 

616. conmlniscor is followed by a pause. We are done for, sa]fi 
Stasimus, unless I can hit upon some plan. Then it strikes him that be 
can deter Philto from accepting the farm. So he turns to him witk 
Philto^ fe uolOf *I want you, Philto.' The word needed to complete 
the elliptic sentence fe nolo is conloqtd. So vv. 717, 963, 1059. The 
phrase is given in full Pseud. 145 em conloqui qui volunf fe^ 'see here 
are the people who want to talk to you,' followed Pseud. 351 bj^ 
nolo. 

617. siqiiid uis, 'at your service,' i.e. siquid uis^ operam do HH' 
The same elliptic colloquialism occurs Asin. 639, but Capt. 978 moie 
fully si quid me uis^ impera^ Amph. 391 die si quid uis. 

huo concede aliqnantum, 'just step a little this way.' For the ace. 
aliquanfum of. Asin. 925 abscede ergo paululum isfuc, Epid. 138 a^cessi 
paulum ab illis^ infr. v. 625, Roby, L. G. 1086. 

licet (ajffirmanfis)^ 'very well.' See v. 372. 

618. arcane must be taken in the same way here and v. 556. Somt 
editors regard the word as a predicative dat., but it is simpler and safer U 
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an adv. abl. 'secrettf,' 'privately,' as Cic. Att. XVI. j hmte 



B19. crede, 'entrust,' as v. 145. 

dtico does not govem ne tiris, the «m clause is not dependent. 
tiuirii peif. subj. of rtW, so tiril, siritit, tirint. 'Never allow 
m 10 become yoot properly or your son's.' 
^^ SI3. el rtl UK<iitMUtft dloun. Ei and ret are both monosyllables 

^^^ synizesis, to that «i is entirely elided. The whole phrase occur» 
■^^«sL 92. 

_ BS3. □Uiii...qiiam = iV/[> /«»/0» quotii, 'at (he lime when.' Ohm 

*^ from the sune stem as the old Latin oiliu {ille=oUi) and means 
V^*~op«r]y 'at nat time/ then came to mean >at any former time,' 'once 
^^X}Dn 2. time,' and finally 'at any time.' In its original meaning oiim is 
'''^ed in Plautas as here with quotn, e.g. Mil. 1 aliin fueni 



"«-™ 



:. 6j 0/1M jyam eaitiur maxume. The term, -im in alitn has 



.1 been explained. It has been supposed to be an ir 
^dental sing, iaolim, interim, ailrim {as Pseud. 357 asHstt altrim secta), 
^«e Miiller, lUndbuch ll'. p. 344, Giles, Manual of Comp. Phil. 31G v. 
084. la ^nlnoto qnoqtw nloo. The spelling of A, quincla, is 
retained. Merc. 66 B has quiclo for quincle. The c in this word 
remained long after the time of Plautus. And so m the proper name, 
'Qofnctus is the spelling of the Republic, Quintus of the Empire.' See 
liodsay, L. L. p. 70. 

sag. apage. See on v. 158. It is best to change the MSS. tuilra 
to tiestro, and give the whole line to Phillo. Turn al the beginning of 
the next verse is understood most aalurally as a resumption of his story 
bf Stasimus. Achenuitli Mtlnm, because any unhealthy or pestilential 
sgtA was thought to be an entrance to the lower world. On the scansion 
of Achentns see v. 494, 

S36. torn nlnntn, piliu qnun eootninat, pendet pnUdtun, 'then 
again the grapes hang rollen (or ' withered '} before Ihey have ripened.' 
Viitum by metonymy for uua, as was noted by Porphyrio on Hor. C. I. 
so. 10 'fra uitia uuam posuit [Horatius] : iitTUnvida., Tpiirot. Suit con- 
trarium Plauttu in TMnummo freit., tdnura pro una dicttii.' 

VSn. This line and a half is an aside by Lesbonicus, who is fatuous 
enough to think that ■ Stasimus is strongly advising the fellow ' 10 accept 
the profTered dowry. 

Its*, at stands emphalically at the beginning of the apodosis, 
'allhou^ he is a rascal, stUl &«.' So Capt. 684. 

BM. poiUd stands regularly al the beginiuDgofa line, just as /<v/m 
O. T. \\ 
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atmosphere where even the hardiest race of slaves, the Syrians, pined 
away ; such unfeeling mockeries reflected the scorn of the victors, and 
re-echoed the cry of distress from the down- trodden nations.* 

646. multo Syromm iam antldit patientia, i.e. iam mulio aniulit 
patieniia Syrorum genus. Antidit is the archaic form of anteit, Antid 
b like postidv. 539, and from it are formed antidhac^ which Plautus[uses 
when he wants a trisyllable, as antehac is a dissyllable, and antidea 
(Liv. XXII. 10. 6). Antidit is used eight times by Plautus, anteit only 
once, Amph. 649, but Terence always has anteit. 

6i7. fled istest ager profecto, at te audiui loqni, *but assuredly 
that is the land, according to your shewing &c.' Sed breaking o£f, and 
changing the subject, as v. 16. Vi te audiui loqui=i* z& I understand 
your words,* i.e. if I understand you rightly — ut in thb way generally 
with audio and uideo, Capt. 569, Most. 993, Pseud. 99. 

646. pnblice= 5i7/i£o<r£?, * by the state,* ' at the public expense.* 

649. fortcmatomm insulas, i.e. /Aojcdpiov vrjffoi where, after death, 
Skpioi rjfxaes lived a life of the gods. See Hesiod, Works lyoff., Pind. 
01. II. 128 &c. 

661. contra istoc &c., * so on the other hand it seems right that evil- 
doers should be packed ofif thither, if indeed it is as you describe it.' 
/stac adv. = in istunc agruniy whence also qui (ager) in the next line, hioc 
for later istuc^ as hoc for huc^ illo, isto &c. * It is unnatural to regard 
'Uc as anything but a later phonetic development of the earlier -or.' 
Lindsay, L. L. p. 569. 

662. qui quidem istiiui sit modi is a sly hint on Philto's part that 
he is not swallowing all Stasimus says, qui quidem here=j^ as Men. 
204, where to the remark 'that is the proper spirit of lovers,* Peniculus 
retorts qui quidem ad mendidtatem se properent detrudere^ 'yes, if they 
are in haste &c.* But qui quidem is causal Bacch. 1 1 32, merito hoc noHs 
fity qui quidem hue uenerimus. 

668. hospitiimiBt oalamitatis, * the abode of disaster.' Cf. damfd 
conciliabulum v. 314, and the use oihospitium v. 673. 

664. quamuis malam rem quaeras, 'look for any evil you like, ycm 
would find it there.* Quaeras=si quaeras, Quamuis is not used in the 
ordinary Plautine manner as an adv. See on v. 380. Here quamuis 
=quam lubety *any you please.* But Brix takes it = rem quamuis mah 
sit quaerasy * look for a thing no matter how bad it is.' It is, I thinki 
against this rendering that mala res =^ malum and practically one word 
(see V. 1045), and that its meaning = *a thrashing 'forms the point of the 
next line. 
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666. at ta berde et 1111 et alibi, sc. malam rem ( = malum) quaeras^ 
i.e.you won't have to go there to get the thrashing you deserve. ///1 as 
V. 530. 

eane ili dlxerls. See on caue sisfeceris v. 513. 

666. aroano, as v. 518. 

667. Ulnm sc. {tgrum^ * Lesbonicus is anxious to get the ownership 
of the land transferred firom himself, ' i.e. to get it conveyed to someone 
else. Scan hk quidem^ which is pronounced and sometimes written 
htqmdem. See Lindsay, L. L. p. 433. 

668. qnol os sabllnat, 'if only he could find someone to hood- 
wink.' Os sublineret *to gull,' a common expression in Plautus (Capt. 
783, Epid. 439, Mil. no, Pseud. 719)« apparently *to smear the face of 
a person who is asleep,' hence *to bamboozle,' *to befool.* 

The oldest form of the dat. of the relative is quoiei in an epitaph of 
130 B.C. (C. I. L. I. 34), but the regular form in inscriptions of the 
Republic is quoL Some editors introduce quoit here and v. 358, cf. 
Rud. 1 1931 but the dissyllabic dat. does not occur in Plautus. See 
Lindsay, L. L. p. 445, Miiller, Handbuch 11^. p. 349, Giles, Manual 
316. ii. 

669. meius quXdem bftrde, as v. 58. 

660. This line and the next are spoken aside and not meant for the 
ears of Philto. 

661. nam qui uloamiui nil est, si Ulum amlserlt, 'we have no 
means of living, if Lesbonicus parts with the farm.' Ilium =^agrum^ 
for nil est qui uiuamus, see v. 14. 

662. sodes. See v. 244. 

668. quid censes? sc. eum locutum esse, Philto is true to his 
promise not to reveal what Stasimus has said. Accordingly he turns 
aside Lesbonicus' question. *What do you suppose (he said)?' He 
talked on what was naturally uppermost in his mind, viz. how he could 
get his freedom. 

666. nequlqoam nolo, as v. 440. 

666. Udtomst, si nelles : nunc, qnom nil est, non licet, 'you once 
could have been, if you had chosen: now that you have got nothing, you 
can't.' quom nil est ^^ in re perdita v. 609. For the use of the imperf. 
;abj. see note on v. 133. From the next words it is clear that Stasimus 
g;rumblingly mutters this to himself. 

667. quid tecum? sc. loquere^ *what are you muttering to yourself?' 
Zi* Most. 512 quid tute tecum loquere? ibid. 551 quid title tecum ? 

de Istoc quod dlxtl mode, '(I was muttering to myself) about 
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what you said just now,' viz. v. 565. On the fonn dixH see 
V. 188. 

669. potest, impersonal, * on the question of the dowry it is impossible 
to make any arrangement with me* Philto dismisses the consideration 
of the dowry and leaves the question to be settled between Lesbonicos 
and Lysiteles. 

671. poBCO, as V. 384. 

672. qtiae res bene uortat )( dibene uortant v. 573. See on v. 500. 
quid nunc 7 See v. 468. 

etiam consulls? *are you stUl debating?' *have you not made up 
your mind yetV This is a real question (a different use of Uiam from 
that in v. 514) and ^/m(x»=* still,* as Amph. 381 etiam muttis? Most 
522 etiamne astas? &c. 

673. quid istic, 'what there/ istic is the adv. and dicendum est or 
the like must be supplied to fill up the ellipse. A concessive formula 
in Comedy by which the speaker gives up the discussion in impatience 
or despair. Donatus (on Ter. £un. 388) ^aduerHum est aegre ameedeniis 
et ueluti uicti,* Translate *as you please,* *have your way then,* &c. 
Cf. Epid. 14 1 quid istic? uerda/acimus=* why continue the discussioD? 
we are simply wasting time,* Merc. 1004 quid istic f nan resciscet^ ne 
timey Poen. 1225 quid istic? quod faciundumst cur non agimus? Ter. 
Andr. 572, Haut. 1053 &c. 

674. numquam edepol qnolquani tarn ezpectatiis flliuB&c, 'never 
upon my word did any man so welcome the birth of a son &c.* Ex- 
pectattiSy 'long wished for* and so 'welcome.' The same iiilness of 
expression, tarn expeciatus filius natus, quam illuc est ' spondeo * natum 
mihi, Amph. 601 neque leu lactis magis est simile ^ quam ille *ego* simil- 
est meiy Bacch. 767 tam frictum ego ilium reddam^ quam frictum est 
cicer. 

Following Leo, I have assigned the lines to Stasimus, not to Philto. 
Stasimus, who is most anxious for the match, is the person who may be 
expected to exhibit the most extravagant joy, and Philto, who is in con- 
versation with Lesbonicus, should say istuc^ not illuc • Pius notes ^i» 
quibusdam ^adicibus hie loquitur Stasimus»* 

676. /or^unabunt. Nonius p. 109, quoting the sentence, explains 
/ortunare as ^prosperare et omnibus bonis augere, 

677. h'mJ^Q ad CaUiclem go together. The girl was in CalUdes' 
bouse. 
678. d^^^Q ^^^ A^eotl, quo mode actumst, literally *tell her this 
^^iaes^ A<^-^oW ^^ ^^* ^^^^ arranged,* i.e. Koc negoti is taken out of the 
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relative sentence by antiptoHs^ and the relative sentence is not strictly 
dependent {actum est, not actum sU). See note on v. 373 and cf. 
Capt. 106 scimus nos nostrum officium quod est. In Plautus the para- 
tactic indie, is the ordinary use after familiar colloquial phrases such as 
uide, uiden? audin? followed by utj quo modo &c.| e.g. Aul. 46 illuc 
sis uide, ut incedit, Merc. 169 hoc sis uide, ut palpcUur, Men. 910 audin 
tu ut deliramenta loquitur? Pseud. 152 hoc sis uide, ut atias res agunt, 

679. gratnlator, imperative. The tennination is -tod with the final 
d changed to r. See Lindsay, L. L. p. 517. 

scilicet, 'without fail.' 5W-/<V^ corresponds in sense to scire licet, 
which Lucretius uses in full, at the same time employing scilicet as its 
equivalent, e.g. 11. 469 scilicet esse globosa. The history of ilicet and 
uidelicet is the same, and hence their use with ace. and infin., e.g. 
Core. 163 item alios deos Jacturos scilicet, * you may be sure the other 
gods will do the same/ Capt. 469 ilicet parasiticae arti maxumam 
malam crucem, 'the profession of the diner-out may go and hang itself,* 
Asin. 599 esse negotiosum interdius uidelicet Solonem, 'you can see that 
by day he is a busy Solon.' See Munro on Lucr. I. 110. The words 
are formed directly from the verbal noun-stems, just as tenses are 
formed. Sci-licet, i-licet, uide-licet are precisely analogous to sci-bo, 
i-60, uide-bo &c. Another less probable view derives the words from the 
imperative, sci, Hcet^* know, you may.* 

080. coram, ' that the day may be fixed for the wedding in person,* 
i.e. by a personal interview between you and Lysiteles. 

581. eadem, * at the same time,* always in Plautus with the fut. or 
fut. perf. The phrase is given in full, eadem opera, 'with the same 
trouble,* Asin. 640, Bacch. 60, Capt. 450, Most. 1039. Similar is una 
opera^ 'just as well, 'you might as well,* Asin. 99, Pseud. 319. But 
una opera is also used in the same sense as eadem, Roby, L. G. 1237. 

582. tu iBtnc cnra qnod inssi : ego lain lilc ero, ' mind you see to 
what I told you : 1*11 be back directly.* This is addressed to Stasimus 
by Lesbonicus, and refers to his previous orders, w. 577 — 579. The 
line is defective : it may be filled up by curato bene in place of cura, but 
emendation is not necessary, for, as Leo says, the line has been added to 
enable the rest of the scene to be omitted. 

ego lam hie exo, ' 1*11 be back here directly,* is regularly used by a 
person just quitting the stage. 

58S. qvln tu i modo — ^1 modo— aU mode. With Stasimus* haste 
to get Lesbonicus to go, cf. Merc. 954, 955, where Charinus presses 
Eutychus with i modo. ..i modo. . .quin tu ergo i modo* 
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084. qnld opas sit Daoto, ' tell him to consider what must be done 
about the dowry.* This is the regular construction, viz. the part, in the 
abl. with quid or other neut. pron. (tt/, quod^ &c.). The part, is instru- 
mental abl. after optis (or usus)^ and quid is either ace. or, perhaps more 
probably, nom., in apposition to opus facto^ which is equivalent to an ^ 
adj. The person concerned, if expressed, is in the dat. Cf. v. 807^ 
Amph. 505 citius quod non fcicto est usus fit^ quam quod facto est opus^^ 
ibid. 628 nam mi isiuc primum exquisito est opuSf Cist. 129 quoc==. 
tacito usus est, Merc. 565 quod opust facto facito ut cogites^ Cic. FanL__ 
VIII. 8. 5 si quid de ea re adpopulum adplebemue hUo opus esset, 

686. certuinst, vv. 270 and 511. 

dare, ' to give her,' i.q. dare nuptum. Dare takes the place of s^^-x 
iambus, i.e. -re is what is known as syllaba anceps, which is allow^rci 
under the same conditions as hiatus, viz. where there is a decided pau^^ 
or a change of speaker. 

686. neque enim illi damno nmquam esse patiar. The sentence 
is interrupted by Stasimus* <ibi modo, Meam negligentiam is ace. before 
esse^ and the order is neque enim umquam patiar meam negligentiam UH 
damno esse, Damno is predicative dat., as it is Asin. 571, Bacch. 1103, 
Cist. 50— other examples Roby, L. G. ii. p. xlv. To preserve the arrange- 
ment translate 'I will assuredly never allow my sister to suffer... from 
my carelessness.' Enim is an asseverative particle, see note on v. 61. 

687. neque enim. Here again the sequence of the sentence is 
broken by Stasimus with his impatient / modo. Neque enim, . .opstt is one 
sentence twice thus interrupted. ' Nor assuredly... does it seem fair that 
my misdeeds should »<>/... damage myself rather than anyone else.* The 
end of the line is defective in the Mss., which have O pater, a copyist's 
mistake from two lines lower down. Neque enim.,.i modo is Ussing's 
conjecture, which I prefer to Ritschl's L. nullo modo adopted by most 
editors. With these interrupted sentences cf. Shaks. Temp., ii. i. 143 ff. 

690. enumquam, 'shall I ever ?' Enumquam is best written as a 
single word, en (Gk. y^v) is used in Comedy only in rhetorical questions. 
Cf. Men. 143 die mi, enumquam tu uidisti tabulam pictam? &c., ibid. 
925 die mihi: enumquam intestina tibi crepant, quod senticu? Rud. 987 
and I II 7. Exit Lesbonicus, still pursued by Stasimus' t modo, 

691. tandem impetraui aliiret, 'at last I've got him to ga' Not 
impetraui ut abiret, Cf. v. 681 dem sucuUs, Asin. 644 istud facias ipse, 
quodfadamus nobis suades, Amph. 257 uelatis manibus orant ignoscamus 

/>eccatum suom, Rud. 681 quae uis uim mi afferam ipsa adigit. On the 
use offaf$dem in Plautus see Langeti, BeiVraigit ^. %S ff. 
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di, nostram fldem, * great heavens ! * Like pro di inmortales^ v. 501 , 
never a real appeal to the gods for help, but, as Donatus says (Ter. 
Andr. 716)1 ' admirantis aduerbium cum exclamatione.'* See on v. 160. 

692. edepol re gesta peBsmne gestam prolie, i.e. rem gestam 
^obe, ' really a fine success after a horrible mess/ i.e. though Lesboni- 
cus has made ducks and drakes of the property, here is a good match 
for his sister — if only we can keep the land. On the ace, of exclamation 
after edepol sid^ v. 128. 

694. quid ea re ftiati ' though even now it is very doubtful what is 
to become of it.* For the construction see v. 157, and on fuat v. 267. 

696. fled [id] 8i alienator, *but if the land is conveyed ' (to Lysi- 
teles — ^see v. 557). Editors bracket id or change to is in agreement with 
tigeTf V. 593. But, though not needed, id may stand after ea re^ cf. Aul. 
770 ego te de alia re resciuisse censuiy quod ad me attinet. 

aotmnst de coUo meo, ' it's all up with my neck,* meaning properly 
*with my head,* *my life,* but also, as appears from the next line, 
referring to the burdens he must carry if he goes with Lesbonicus to 
serve as a soldier. Lesbonicus, if he parts with the land, will be penni- 
less. He must turn soldier. 

696. peregre, * to foreign parts *= «« AHam aut in CUiciam^ v. 599. 
See V. 149. 

698. ibit istac aliquo, * he will go off somewhere in that direction 
(by that road) to utter perdition, to serve as a soldier, either to Asia or 
Cilicia.' If istac is sound, it is used Sei/criKwf, pointing to the entrance 
on the left of the spectators which leads to the harbour. 

699. latrodiiatiim, supine after ibit, Latro=ifu<Tdoff>6fioiy 'a mer- 
cenary,' Ia^rocifiari=fu(r0o4>op€w, Cf. Xdrpov^ Xarpeveiv, So Mil. 74 
rex Sdeucus me opere orauit maxumo, ut sibi kUrones cogerem et con- 
scriberem, ibid. 949 ut latrones quos conduxi hine ad Seleucum duceret^ 
Poen. 663 hie latro in Sparta /uit, &c. The wars are the wars which 
ensued on the death of Alexander the Great, and raged especially in the 
dominions of the Seleucidae. In the New Attic Comedy the desperate 
lover and the broken man are continually *off to the wars* in Asia 
Minor. 

600. quo mihi imperatumst, sc. ul irem^ v. 577. 

601. extnrbauit nostris aedibus. So v. 805 cuncios txturba aedi- 
bus^ Aul. 70 extrudit aedibus^ Merc. 357 domo extrusit. 

Exit Stasimus. The pause between the Acts is filled up with the 
music of the tibicen. Cf. Pseud. 573 — the end of Act I. — tibicen uos 
interibi hie deleciauerit. 
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Act III. (602 — 819). The narrative is now complete. Act I. has 
explained the position of Callicles. Act II. has unfolded the marnag^ 
proposal. Now in Act III. these two strands are woven together, and 
we see how the marriage-project affects Callicles' position. Here the 
complications begin. The exposMo is followed by the inuobUio* 

The metres of the Act are : Scenes i and 2 (603 — 718), Septenarian 
Trochaics, Scene 3- (729 — 819), Iambic Trimeters. 

Scene i (602 — 626). Stasimus has told Callicles that his ward 
is betrothed to Lysiteles. They come out of the house discussing the 
engagement. 

Scenes are often made to begin, as this does, in the middle of a 
conversation. CC Asin. 851, Men. 889, Poen. 961, Ter. Andr. 301, 
Eun. 391, Haut. 242. 

602. dixti. See on this form v. 188. 

nostmin eritom fllium = twstri eri JUmm^ ' our young master/ 
common in the mouth of slaves. So Rud. Arg. 2 erilisfiUae crepu»^ 
True. 297 erilis noster filius^ Rud. 198 erile scelus me soUicUat^ 
followed Kara (rweffWy as if eri had preceded, by eius me imptetas male 
habet, 

603. despondlsse, Donatus makes the distinction * spandei pudlae 
pater, despondet adulescentis,^ But Lesbonicus is here acting for the 
girl's absent father. However, the distinction must not be pressed. See 
Ter. Haut. 779. 

em, hoc mode, * there ! that's what I mean.' hoc modo answering 
the question quo modo^ as Amph. 1023, A. quo modof M. eo modo, &c. 

605. in tantas diuitias daUt 7 Cf. Asin. 574 ad Umgudrem tua 
duritia dederis octo ualidos lictoreSy Pseud. 928 in timorem dabo militarm 
aduenam, Capt. 962 in ruborem te totum dabo, 

606. non credible dicis, * what you say is past belief.* The Mss. 
reading dices is retained by some editors and defended as meaning hot si 
dicest non erit credibUe, 

nulliu crednas. Nullus as a stroi^er n^;ative is comic and collo- 
quial. Thus nullus sum (Asin. 922) is more emphatic than perii. So 
Asin. 408 is nullus uenit, * he never came,' Bacch. 90 ifai/Znx tu a^^ueris^ 
Rud. 143 ^ qui uocauit, nullus uenit, Ter. Eun. a 16 nuUus numeaSt 
Hec. 79 nullus dixeris. The idiom is found also in Cicero's Letters 
(Att. XI. 24. 4 Philotimus nullus uenit) and in Apuleius, an imitator of 
Plautus. creduas is an archaic a subjunctive (optative) form, for wfaidi 
see on vv. 6 and 436. Hence it Vs xxse^ «X V^afe «cA of the line. So 
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« 747 creduaniy Bacch. 476 creduasy Asin. 854 adcreduas^ Bacch. 

quid? me nUi pendtre, C. * What will you believe?* St. 
I don't care (whether you believe or not).* 

qnam dadvm irtac ant aid aotnnuit? *How long ago or 

was the arrangement you speak of made?' Quam dudum as 

ph. 691 quam dudum istuc factum est f Asin. 449 quam dudum tu 

if alwa3rs implying that it is a short time only. 

llioo, liic ante oetlnm, * this minute, here in front of the door.' ilico 

quam dudum, hie ante ostium answers ubi» Ilico {in-*sloco) Is 

-. common in Plautus in the temporal than in the local sense. The 

^^^ical sense is found only with verbs of rest, as v. 627 sta ilicoy * stand on 

^b spot '=' stay where you are,' v. 1059 ^^^ Uico^ Merc. 913 istic sta 

^Kb, Most. 1064 ilico intra limen isti astate. For the temporal meaning, 

'OD the spot,' hence * immediately,' *at once,' see Merc. 362 nee sacrum 

'9tc tarn prof anum quicquam est, quin ibi ilico adsit, Rud. 266 ilico hinc 

, haudlongule ex hoc loco ; uerum longe hinc abest unde aduectae hue 

\ i.e. * immediately, at the moment, we are coming from here, but 

die place from which we started, &c.' See Langen, Beitrage p. 155 ff. 

0M. tarn mode, * so ago,' a provincialism for modo, i.e. modo, * only 
a little while ago,' is emphasized by adding tam. The Praenestines are 
jeered at as being ^^/S^fTon (Bacch. 1 1). True. 691 ut Praenestinis conia est 
€icoma quotes another peculiarity of their dialect. Festus also quotes 
p. i6a mfrones=:nefrendeSi and p. 356 tongere=nosse. 

CIO. ftngallor, 'has Lesbonicus become so much better a manager, 
when he has squandered his fortune, than when it was intact?' Fruga- 
Wir is the regular comparative of the indeclinable frugi, Frugalis is 
not used, though the adv. frugaliter is in common use. 

•11. atqne eqnldem. On equidem as a strengthened form of quident, 
its use with other persons than the first (here e.g. the third), and its 
regular employment in atque equidem, quando equidem &c., see on v. 353. 
In v. 941 atque e medio quidem the words are separated by e medioy so 
that there is no exception to the rule. 

onktnm flUo, 'to beg for his son,' i.e. to act as orator for Lysiteles, 
as Ter. Andr. 528 orabo gnato uxorem, 
m. flagitlnBi, 'a scandal.' 

618. poftremo, * finally,' the consideration which makes further dis- 
cassion unnecessary, as v. 662, and so='in short.' Callicles says 'I see 
that the question concerns me, touches my honour,' and therefore no 
more need be said, his course is clear. 
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614. oastigatorem, i.e. Megaronides. See v. 187. Exit Callicles 
to ask Megaronides' advice what he shall do under the new circum- 
stances of the case. Stasimus is left alone and soliloquises until Lysi- 
teles and Lesbonicus come up. 

616. propemodiim...8alK>let miM. *I see pretty nearly why Calli- 
cles there is in a hurry, and I have an inkling of the truth.* Propmo- 
dum is the only form used in the old Drama, propetnodo and postmodo 
are not early forms. See Lindsay, L. L. p. 559. SuboUtmihi^v&s,^ 
and Pseud. 421, only in Comedy and always impersonal. 

616. at agro euortat Lesbonioam, i.e. festinat ut agro euortai 
Lesbonicum, Euortere is one of the many Plautine synonyms for 
* swindle.* Others are circumducere, circumuortere^ emungerey inter' 
uortere^ tangere^ tondere. For the abl. cf. v. 601. 

617. quom, 'since,* causal, but followed by the indie, as it is is 
Plautus in all meanings. According to Draeger, in Plautus the indie, 
follows qtiom in 229 passages, the subj. in 9. And these exceptions are 
mostly due to assimilation, and apparent rather than real. The rule in 
Plautus is to use the indie, after qttom whether temporal, explanatory, 
adversative, causal or concessive. See Miiller, Handbuch 11^. p. 510 fi^ 
But in the classical period quom causal, adversative, or concessive is 
used exclusively ^ith the subj. Hence the correction qtmm ('0 my 
master, how your property is being torn to shreds here in your absence ')• 
however neat, is unnecessary, although the latest and best editor of 
Plautus, Leo, adopts it. 

620. nlmlnTn difflcUest, *it is very hard for a friend, in the true 
sense of the word, to be found.' On ita ui notnen duet see v. 309. 

621. quo! quom credideri8=/a/^^/ ut quom ei credideris, 
omni, 'any,* as v. 338. 

622. eccUlum, ' but there I see our (prospective) son-in-law coming 
with his (intended) brother-in-law.' ^i^»«r»m=Lysiteles who was to 
marry the daughter of Stasimus* master, adfini (see on v. 331) is Lesbo- 
nicus. On ecce see v. 386. Ecce with eumt earn, i//um, i/lofit, istumt 
istam makes eccum, eccam, eccillum &c. (i) If there is a main verb in 
the sentence as here, the word is interjected without affecting the syntax. 
(2) If there is no verb, eccum &c. are followed by the ace. (of exclama- 
tion). Thus (i) Bacch. 611 Mnesilochus eccum maestus progreditwr 
foras^ (2) Most. 560 sed Philolacketis seruom eccum Tranium, (3) In a 
few cases these constructions are mixed, and eccum puts what should be 
the subject into the ace, as Mil. 1290 sed eccum Palaestrhmm, stai cum 

mf'/t'/e, £ccum is the original o( Oie ll^Aiaxi ecco,^.tLd in Plautus at times 
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comes very near ecce in meaning, as Mil. «5, P. ubi tu es? A. cecum. 
Eccum applies to persons standing by the speaker's side, eccillum^ 
eccistum^ to persons at some little distance off. 

623. nesdoqiiid, 'there is some point or other on which they do 
not quite agree.' Nescio quid to be taken together as one word *je ne 
sais quoi^ Nesctoquis scans as a choriambus, nesa'o as a principal verb 
is a cretic, e.g. w. 849, 960. 

c^lerl gradu, a breach of Athenian propriety. Citizens walked at a 
staid pace, only slaves should run. Cf. Poen. 522 liberos homines per 
urbetn modico magis par est gradu ire^ seruile esse duco festinarUem 
currere, 

624. ille reprebendit bnno priorem pallio, * Lysiteles seizes Les- 
'bonicus, who is in front of him, by the cloak from behind.' So Epid. 

I quis properantem me reprekendU palliof Mil. 59 uel illae quae here 
J)aliio me reprehenderunt, 

625. baud ineuBdieme, 'not unbecomingly,' 'quite commeilfauU^ 
standing facing one another as opponents in a picturesque attitude. Ineu- 
scheme is the Gk. cb^xhl^^^ ^^h a Latin negative prefixed and a Latin 
termination. Cf. Mil. 213 euge^ euscheme hercle astitit et dtdice et comoe- 
dice, i.e. ^dye, e^trxi^fius, dovXixCos, KUfJupdiKios, 

buc aliquantnm apscessero, ' I will at once withdraw a little this 
way.* Aliquitntum as v. 517. The fut. perfect denotes instantaneous 
action — so w. 710, 1007 — ^but there is at times so little difference between 
fut. and fut. perf. that they are co-ordinated, as Capt. 315 bene merenii 
bene profuerit^ male merenti par erit. *The use of the fut. perf. in the 
Republican Dramatists in sentences like mox iuero, where it hardly 
differs from the fut.^ suggests that in its original use the tense was more 
of a fiit. than of a fut. perf.' Lindsay, L. L. p. 510. 

626. est lubido...audlre, *I have a fancy to hear' — est lubido^ 
lubet, hence the infin. Cf. v. 865, Epid. 97 qui lubidost male loquif 
ibid. 340 id lubidost scire. 

Stasimus retires into the angiportum between the houses and listens 
to the conversation, unobserved until he shews himself v. 705. 

Scene 1 (627 — 728). Lysiteles ui^es Lesbonicus to give him his 
sister without dowry. Lesbonicus refuses on the ground that to do so 
would be a di^ace to himself. Stasimus listens unseen to the argu- 
ment until V. 705, when he declares the victory in argument to lie with 
Lysiteles. But neither young man will give way, and Stasimus is left 
lamenting. 
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The scene is more serious than one would expect m a comedy. Its 
object is to shew that the question of the dowry has raised a very real 
difficulty, which Callicles will have to meet somehow. 

The metre of the last scene (sept, troch. ) is continued. 

627. sta illeo, *stop where you are.* Ilico here is local with a verb 
of rest. See on v. 608. For the sigmatic aorist optative form occtdtasm^ 
=perf. subj., see on vv. 60 and 384. 

628. potin ut me ire...Bliia87 'can't you let me go?' Pcim^ 
nonne potts (est)=potest impers. See v. 352. 

in rem taam...glorlae ant fnmae. Are the latter words gen. or 
dat. ? Are they dependent on in rein tuam or on uideatur essel On 
the whole, I think they are genitives dependent on in rem tuam, *if I 
thought it were to your interest in fame or even reputation.' But some 
excellent authorities (Leo ; Roby, L. G. p. xxxix. rather hesitatingly) 
and Ussing) take them as predicative datives dependent on essemdeahtr^ 
* if I thought it were to your interest, thought it glorious or even creditable 
&c.' For this cf. Poen. 145 si tibi lubido est out uoluptati, sino, where 
however tild is expressed, and the construction has nothing analogous to 
in rem tuam : for the former view cf. Pers. 342 utrum hercU magis m 
uentris rem uidebitur. In rem tuam, see v. 238. 

The whole sentence si uideatur... sinam, *if I thought it... I would 
let you (but I don't and so I won't),' is a Plautine pres. snbj. of the 
unfulfilled condition, as Asin. 188 si ecastor nunc habeas quod des^ alia 
uerba praehibeaSi ibid. 393 si sit domiy dicam tibi^ ibid. 427 tamquam si 
cktudus sim, cumfustist ambuiandum, 

680. quid id est? 'what is that?* i.e. 'what does your statement 
mean? I do not understand you.' Quid id est? as also v. 325, is a request 
for further enlightenment on a point already introduced, quid est? \s 
used when the speaker does not know anything about it. 

631. menmst. See v. 445. 

632. ut sic odio esses mlhi, 'to be such a bore,' 'so troublesome to 
me,' — odio predicative dat., a standing expression in this sense. 

633. 1)ene quom Hlmulas facere mlhi V^^quom simulas te bene 
facere mihiy but bene by being placed first gets emphasis and balances 
malefacist male consulis, 

684. egone? tune, 'what, /?* *yes, you.' Nf interrogoHua an- 
swered by ne confirmatiua, the only case in which ne comes after the 
pronoun. Cf. Capt. 857, Epid. 575, Mil. 439, Most. 955. 

635. tu [mllii] es melior quam egomet miM 7 'are you kinder to 
me than I am to myself? ' = * do you see to^ VsiVwesXs better than I can 
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■If?' The line as it stands is too long, and to bracket the first miki 
Ipi the simplest remedy, as the second mihi is common to both mem- 
% of the sentence. The whole may perhaps better be understood 
iMtically, without a note of interrogation, 'of coarse ^^^n understand 
Insiness better than I do myself.' 

Nf. an id est Hipflre, nt qui beneflciiuii a bamtuolaiite repudiM? 
>yoa call it 'sense,' to spurn a kindness firom a friend?' Bentficium 
mmoUnte repudiare^beneficium a beneuoltnte accipert nolle. Qui is 
old abL of the indef., enclitically attached to »/ as it is to kercU 
164, q.v. 

quod quoi fiaaUui non j^luotX^^guod mm placet ei quoi facias. 

officio migrat, 'desert its duty.' On the abl. see v. 165. 
MO. qnin mmorl seruiam, 'from caring what people say,' i.e. 
n acting in such a way as not to get myself talked about. 
•a. quid ai8? *look here.' Quid ais? is used in its idiomatic 
se — see on v. 193 — as a question to call a person's attention to 
idler question which follows. Only the real question ilan &c, is for 
moment postponed by the parenthetical sentence ftam... promeres 
kh explains Lysiteles' position. 

praneres, * deserve. * Nonius, p. 47 5 ^promeresproprontereris^ * quoting 
3 passage. The word is used in malam partem as here, Amph. 570 
d malt sum promeritus ?, but in bonam partem Asin. 1 28 and else- 
ere. Lysiteles is now thoroughly angry. Heretofore Lesbonicus 
; been only too indifferent what people did say : now all of a sudden 
is so scrupulous to avoid offence, that he will reject a kindness from a 
se friend, lest 'people should talk.' 

642. itan tandom...perdere8 7, 'do you really mean to maintain 
t your ancestors bequeathed to you the reputation you enjoy (your 
k1 name), simply that you might scandalously squander what had 
n earned by their thrift ? ' Itane^ itane uero^ &c. in a surprised and 
ignant question — ut as often, ' to indicate the sorry end of so much,' 
. Lucr. I. 100 exitus ut classi felix faustusque daretur, ' all forsooth to 
ble the fleet to sail.' Did Lesbonicus' forefathers 'toil and spin' 
t he might squander 'an unearned increment '? The passage, though 
aay probably enough have come from Philemon, is entirely Roman 
eeling. A distinguished father paved his son's path to ofHce, the son 
St keep the road open for his descendants. 

6M. atque bonori posteromm tnomm at oindex fleros, 'and to 
ble you to assert your children's claim to office, your father and your 
ndfather have made the road to attain office easy and smooth for 
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you, * There is some doubt about the connexion of this line. The old 
way was to connect with what precedes and understand uindex to mean 
'executioner/ 'hangman/ a forced and unnatural meaning. Various 
emendations of tdndex have been suggested, index, obifx, inlex. But 
if the mark of interrogation is put after percUres^ and this line linked on 
to what follows, uindex can have its natural meaning. The sense then 
is: *Your predecessors smoothed things for you^ but their object was 
that you might do the same for those who come after you. You have 
broken the sequence and vastly increased your successors* difficulties.' 
The object is to point the contrast between what his forefathers 
have done for Lesbonicus and what he is doing for his successois* 
Lesbonicus is damaging not only himself, but also the generations still 
unborn. 

S46. tn fedsU ut dlfBclllH foret, ^you have made it difficult (for 
your descendants).' Tu stands in emphatic antithesis with the previous 
line, *'they made it easy for you^ yout &c.* 

The lines are an instance of the co-ordination of contrasted clauses, 
'though your father &c., you,* See on v. 292. 

647. tois dir6 kolpov with cu/pa and desidia. 

648. praeopta!ii8ti=;;//i/i/ij/<, and is followed by ui with the subj. 
It is usually joined with the i^fin. 

649. hoc facto, *do you believe that you can now by your new line 
of conduct screen your shortcomings ? ' JIoc facto is the conduct based 
upon his determination as announced v. 640. 

650. Bis, see v. 244. 

661. in foro operam axniciB da, ne in lecto amlcae, 'devote 
yourself to your friends on the Bourse, not (i.e. don't devote yourself) 
to your * friend ' in her boudoir.' Amicis and amicae are pointedly 
contrasted, as Asin. 573 ubi amicae quam amico tuo fueris magis JideUs* 
For operam dare see Langen, Beitrage, p. 104 ff. 

662. Ob earn rem enixe ezpeto, 'I am eagerly desirous... with the 
express purpose that....' ob earn rem is explained by «/. For enixe 
some read denixe, from Placidus, p. 452, denixe^ enixe, 

663. at tibi sit qui te eorrigere possis, ' that you may have the 
means of setting yourself straight, ' 'reforming yourself,* as v. 1 18, For 
quit 'whereby,' see v. 14. 

666. dixtl, see v. 188. 

uel ezsignauero, 'if you like I will copy it all out.' Exsignaneny 

as Liv. I. 20. 5 pontifici omnia exscripta exsigncUaque attribuU, VAs 

properly the athematic imper. of tiofo, like /r, es, &c. — see Lindsayi 
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L. L. p. 517 — is in Plautus intensive rather than disjunctive. See 
Langen, Beitrage, p. 69 fF. It allows a choice — then a choice between 
alternatives, and so becomes disjunctive. Other imperatives that have 
become particles are age^ puta, and ^m if it is from erne, 

066. ut rem patriam et gloriam maiomiii foedarlxn menm, 'how 
I have squandered my patrimony and sullied the fair feme of my fore- 
fethers.' Foedarim is strictly applicable only to gloriam^ with rem 
^atriam it is used by a zeugma. For the short gen. pi. meum see 
on V. «41. 

607. adbam ut esse me deceret, ftusere non qnlbam miser; 
^ I knew how I ought to behave, alas ! I could not put my knowledge 
into practice.* This b really a co-ordination of contrasted clauses 
^* though I knew&c' The adverb «/=adj. qualetn^ as regularly in 
this idiom, see v. 46. Sc%bam...quibam are fourth conjugation imperfects 
in 'tiami which are very common in the Dramatists. Lucretius V. 934 
writes mc scibtU ferro molirier arua, and the Augustan poets use the 
forms where the ordinary form would not come into the line, as Vergil 
Aen. VI. 468 lenibat, Ibam^ peribamy quibam^ nequibam continued to 
be the classical forms. Gf. fourth conj. futures in -bd as scibo^ which 
however in the classical period survive only in isolated cases, such as 
lembo^ Prop. ill. 31. 32. 

668. ite, 'so completely,' *so true is it that,' see v. 544. Notice the 
alliteration with », perhaps 'bound by the bonds of Beauty.' Cf. Bacch. 
180 ita me uadaium amore uinctumque adtines, 

apiiu, the reading of A, should be kept, explained by Nonius, p. 334, 
i^ium contuxum et colligatum signijicat^ 'tied to idleness I fell into loss.' 
Fraudem^damnum, 

609. et tlU nimo, proinde ut merere, summas babeo gratias. 
The plur. graiias with habeo is not in accordance with the regular 
idiom, which is grates plur., but grattam sing. See Langen, Beitrage, 
p. 12 ff. But this is not an ordinary expression of thanks. It is at 
least in port sarcastic. ' I know off by heart, says Lesbonicus, all that 
you have told me. I want to hear no more of it. And yet I do thank 
you,. just so far ('as much' or 'as littfe') as you deserve it.' Ym proinde 

660. at, 'oh ! but.' Don't thank me and think to get rid of me — 
I cannot let you go thus. 

661. iMurnm imdere te, 'that you are wanting in propor feeling.' 
Sopudicus, *a man of proper feeling,' v. 697. 

66S. pottremo, see v. 613. Distinguish the meaning oiauscuttare 

G, T. \1 
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with dat. and with ace. Auscultare with dat. = 'hear and obey,' 'listen 
to a man and take his advice'; auscultare with ace. denotes the mere 
physical act of hearing. So Asin. 65 omnes qui mi auscultabunt^ * who 
will listen to my advice/ Mil. 496 ego auscultem tibi? Most. 586 auscuUa 
tnihi )( Pseud. 533 ted ausculto lubens, 

hoe ut dioo tBJiAA^hoc ita ut dico/acis, as Asin. 54 esine hoc ut dico? 
Mere. 554 hoc ut dicofactis persequar, 

668. tute pone te latebis, 'you will stand in your own light,' put 
your worse side in front, so that Honour cannot see the better side 
concealed behind. Leo prints Honor, which is certainly more nearly 
abstract than it has been heretofore. There is supposed to be an allusion 
to the custom of scurrae (v. 902), who put their umbrae or parasites 
behind so that they were not easily seen, Poen. 6i'ifaciunt scurrae quod 
consuerunt : pone sese homines locani. 

664. mazimie damm, like maxume cdienum Capt. 99, ntagis facetc 
Mil. 539, magis dulce Pers. 764. 

666. ])enioiil...admodiim, 'I have a thorough knowledge of.' Th^ 
adv. is separated from its word as it is Mil. 609 steriUs hinc prospectus 
usque ad ultumam est plateam probe. Pseud. 433 sed si sint ea uera, ut 
mos nunc est, mcucume. Jngenium ingenuom, 'your natural disposition,' 
contrasted with what you now profess to be. 

667. pectus opscnrasse, *has clouded your understanding ' ; pectus, 
as v. 90. teneo, 'I know,' 'I understand.' Lysiteles has displayed his 
knowledge of love in the Canticum, Act ii. Sc. i. 

668. IwlUsta, 'Love is like the ball from an engine.' ^Ballista in 
Plautus is always the thing thrown, never the engine itself,' Langen, 
Beitnige, p. 975. And so catapulta. The engine is termed baUis- 
tarium Poen. 202, the missile ballista being mentioned in the preceding 
line. 

Bio dxd «cotvoO, with uolat as well as celerest, 'nor flies so fast.' Cf. 
the description of the working of Love given Cist. 203 — 220. 

669. atque is mores homJnnm moros et morosoe efflcit, 'Love 
makes the manners of men mad and moody.' But niad is not a good 
equivalent of moros, 'foolish/ which is the Greek impin^ used only by 
Plautus, and often for the sake of the assonance with mores, e.g. Men. 571 
maxume more moro molestoque mtdtum. 

670. minus placet, magls quod suadetnr = quo quid magis suadetur, 
eo minus placet, 'the more you urge the lover to do a thing, the less he 
likes it, &e.' 

671, quom inopiast, cuplaa, ^ v^Vvetv ^^ou. can't get a thing you want 
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you can get it you don't care for it.' The second person is 
1^,* not *you in particular,* but * anyone.' culnas...uelis^ 

IwSl. Ule qui aspelllt, &c. The line is perfectly Plautine in structure 

^ yhiaseology. But it must be condemned as a gloss or an imitation 

^^m. 67a. Perhaps uttcU^ not uotat^ is a trace of later origin. AspdUre 

'^ is a good Plautine word, peculiar to comic diction. 

InBanum malnnmt ]iofq;»ltlo deuorti ad Cnpldliuai, * it is a 

[y bad thing to turn in and put up at ' the Cupid.' Cupid is 

to an inn (deuersortunij tabema deuersoruC)^ in which it is 

s to seek shelter. Cupido is a stronger term than anior» Thus 

p. 43 1 cupido est inconsideratae necessitatis, amor iudicii, Servius 

A^erg. Aen. vi. 194 cupidinem ueteres immoderatum amorem dicebant. 

m is used as an adverb, as it is Bacch. 761 insanum magnum 

negotium. Most. 908 particum insanum banam, * awfully good,' 

> 34 estur insanum bene, Ms awfully good eating.* Plautus does not 

the regular adv. insane, 

•n. 8l istno oonare ut ttucA» Indioiiim, *if you attempt your plan, 

"^ joa declare you vrill, you will have your family in a blaze.' The 

^'^adiiig is doubtful, and the text given is a transposition of the Mss. 

^ ittuc ut conare fads indicium. The last word very possibly is not 

~ii|jht, but the emendation often accepted incendio incendes genus, is not 

^•tisfi&ctory if only because tuom is badly wanted, and Bergk*s improve* 

iBent igni tuom incendes genus loses all the point of incendio incendes, 

md does not account for the mss. reading, unless it be igni — incendio — 

intikiumy a not very likely process. The general sense is clear enough. 

Vour plan will set fire to your family, then you will shout for water and 

probably put the house out altogether, i.e. if you part with the land, you 

will be in great danger of utter want, then lover-like, you will fly to a 

desperate remedy and enlist ; the end will be the extinction of your line. 

We may suppose that Philemon had oUo%, not T^vof, when the figure 

of first fire and then water becomes much more natural. But the fire is 

first destructive, v. 675, then necessary for the maintenance of the house 

or £unilyt v. 678. The water is meant to save, v. 676, but it destroys, 

V. 678. However, perhaps this is due to the excessive use. Lover-like, 

Lesbonicus flies from extreme to extreme, and never thinks of the happy 

mean, the ideal of Greek philosophy. See for a discussion of the passage 

Langen, Plant. Stud., p. 82. 

676. torn Igitur and Igitnr torn are apparently used indifferently 
by Plautus, like Homer's 5^ rbnre for Tbnr€ di/j, E.g. Most. 689 igitur 

\% — ^ 
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turn accedaniy and so igitur demum Amph. 501, bat demum igUur 
Merc. 552. The position of i^tur differs in different authors. Cicero 
in his speeches, Caesar, and Terence except in his earliest plays, avoid 
placing it first. 

677. prolnde ut oorde unantM rant oati, ' with the cUvertun 
of lovers,' sarcastically, for lovers never remembered /iiyd^ Atof. 

679. fiudlest inuenta, sc. id qui (^quo) getms cottgiiscat meum, 
* That is easily got : fire is always given, although one asks it from a 
foe." Datur is habitually given, for it was a common duty paH ab igne 
igrum capertt si qui uelU, Cf. Rud. 438 cur hi aquam grattare, amai», 
quam hostis hosti commodat ? 

681. dem raades. See on v. 591. 

683. abiunu, followed by ace. See on v. i. 

porro in ditUs esse, * should be further in wealth/ 'should continue 
to be wealthy.' See on v. 162. Ditiis, the contracted form, and diiior 
in Plautus only at the end of the line, but in Terence the contracted 
form is the common form, and Adelph. 770 he writes dis for diues^ ao 
anomaly, for contraction usually appears only in the comparative, as 
iuiienist iunior, 

684. alieniB granls, qni sols se comoinnat leuem, 'he will never 
be a man of weight to outsiders, who shews himself a man of no wdght 
to his own relatives.* Grauis=alicuius momenti )( ieuem^nuUius nuh 
menti. Concinnare^ 'to work up' anything, here=rw&^/in colloquial 
language, as Capt. 601 me insanum uerbis concinnat suis, 'works me up 
to madness' = 'renders me mad,* Stich. 286 tranquHiam condnna uum. 

686. nolo te iaotari diutiiu, ' I don't wish you to be troubled fur- 
ther,' a polite but firm way of asking L3rsiteles to leave him alone. 

686. . tanto meUast, a sarcastic question— 'is it so much better 
(than that I should be troubled further) that you ' &c. EgestaUm ex- 
sequin egestatem perpeti^ see on v. 282. 

687. tua qui (abl.) toleres moenia, 'to enable you to discharge 
your duties.' 

689. Bed ut Inops infamlH ne aim. Quam^ which should answer 
,tam^ is replaced by sed because we pass from negative to positive, from 
nolo to udo^ to be supplied after sed, ' I don't wish you so much to 
consider how to lighten my poverty, but I do wish you to consider how, 
though I lose my money, I may not lose my good name.' Inops con- 
cessive with in/amis, 

differant. See on v. 186. 

690, iWlonbinataB was objecWonabk «& implying the social in- 
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of the wife. It would be assumed that she was not good 
for the higher position. 
Hi liMO £uiilg«ratlo te boiiMtet, me oonhitiilaiWt. Ci.famige- 
r, w. 115 and 919. The clauses are contrasted =/i^... 5^, 'though it 
bring you credit, would cover me with shame.' See on v. 292 
bttUant also occurs. Conluhdentare is formed from an adj. in 
r, like opuienUtre^ turhuUntare. 
m. tfU sit «nolumwitom honoris: mlhi qiiod obtoetent itot, 
would get the increase in honour, people would have a handle 
nu,^ Lesbonicus uses honor in an abstract sense = 'reputation/ 
^crtimation.' See v. 663. 

•M. te dlctator«m oensas finre? 'If, Lesbonicus has said, you 
my aster vrithout a dowry, i.e. refuse to take the land, the 
in honour will be yours.' L3rsiteles replies — as if Lesbonicus 
It honor in the sense of 'office' — 'You think that, if I don't take 
the land, /shall get promotion : do you think if I do take the land, that 
/Mf will rise to the top of the tree ? ' Dtctatorem =fastigium honoris, 

ffT. Is est bonos homliil pndioo, ' it is an 'honour' to a man of 
hgnoor.' Puduits=a. man who has a proper feeling. This is a refer- 
ence to V. 661, where Lysiteles says 'he is sorry Lesbonicus is wanting 
in proper feeling {parum pudereY Lesbonicus is here shewing that he 
knot deficient. Is fox id hy the r^;ular attraction to the gender of the 
ivofd following, hie labor^ hoc opus est; haec quideni uis est, ea sapienti' 
msi\ haec mea culpa non est &c. Honos nom. sing, is a survival of a 
declension -at, -osis, older than -or, -oris, Cf. the adj. honestus, angor 
and angustust arbor and arbustum (arbustus adj.?). The r in the nom. 
came from the oblique cases, and s was retained in Jlos, ros &c. 

• 696. sdo oquldem te animatos ut sis. For the antiptosis of te 
see on V. 373. Scio equidem v. 353, subolet v. 615. 

699. Id acls ut^ 'your object is that.* Effugias and deseras are the 
verbs after M^. 

700. qui nltam oOlas, '^and have here no means of supporting life.' 
See cm v. 14. 

701. lnanls=«c€FOf, 'empty-handed,' 'penniless.' Notice the 
chiasmus, verbjioun adj., adj. noun verb. Cf. vv. 431 and 1129. 

702. adflnitatem=:a^/i^j. Lysiteles in his enumeration begins 
with Lesbonicus' nearest and dearest, and ends with ordinary friends. 
Cognatos means especially his sister, cuifines Lysiteles and Pbilto, amicos 
is a general and comprehensive term. 

708. mea opera, 'all through me.' 
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704. id me comnii88iirQm...ln<lnz6ri8, i.e. ne animum induxeris 
tfi€ comtnissurum ut paiiar id fieri. Ne animum induxeris = ne credi- 
deris^ so animum aduerto^animaduertOj and «card ff^caiv is constructed 
accordingly. For the emphatic position of id, see on v. 20. 

705. non enini possum quln exdamem. . . xdXiy , < I really can't help 
shouting out, ''bravo, bravo, Lysiteles, encore".' Stasimus has been 
listening all this time. He now shews himself. He is naturally most 
anxious that Lesbonicus should not part with the land, for, if the land 
goes, exile is assured for him. Stepping forward, he compares the dis- 
cussion between the two friends to a dramatic contest (dyitw) and, 
constituting himself judge, awards the prize to Lysiteles and punish- 
ment to Lesbonicus. 

The passage raises the question whether there were poetical contests 
and prizes at Rome. Passages like the Prologues to the Amph. and 
Poen. (Amph. 64 if., Poen. 36 ff.) are slender evidence to go upon. On 
the whole, Mommsen is quite justified in arguing that, from the silence 
of Prologues and Didascaliae, we must infer that there were no such 
contests. The allusion then belongs to the Greek original, and probably 
had no counterpart at Rome. This view is strengthened by v. 708, 
q. v. 

non onlm, * really not,' * indeed not,' enim is an asseverative particle 
as in a/ enim (v. 919), (fuia enim, nil enim, numquam enim, eerie enim, 
immo enim, uerum enim, and enim uero (w. 958, 987, 989). See on 
v. 61. 

non possum qoin. The impersonal non potest zndipotin ut=nonne 
potis est ut, V. 628, are used without fieri, hence non possum {nequeo) 
without ^f^^. Euge (e^e) and xdXtv and Martial's sophos (o-o^cSt), like 
most exclamations used at entertainments, are borrowed from Greek, just 
as we borrow bravo, da capo, encore from Italian and French, and all 
our musical terms from Italian. On Greek words in Plautus, see v. 187. 

706. Mc nlctost, ' Lesbonicus is beaten ' — but in the next line hie 
is Lysiteles. In this line Ljrsiteles is directly addressed in the second 
person, and the change is rather abrupt, but, as with hie, hie Stasimus 
points to or touches the person meant, it would be clear enough on the 
sts^e. 

707. agit, the composer and the actor are identified. In the early 
history of the Greek Drama the poet always played the leading part. 
ex argamento=M/ argumento (ifTod^aei) conuenit, 'more in character.' 

706, etlam ob stnltitiam tuam te inris mnltalK) mina. Stasimus 
Is addressing Lesbonicus. He has \>eew so sVxx^iv^ Xo ^t such a beating 
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that Stasimus, as Kpin/jSt will fine him. But the reading is uncertain. 
B has cutis, CD turis. Merula corrects eiiapt ob stuUUiam tuam U 
tuerisf mtdtabo mina^ 'do you actually defend yourself for your stu- 
pidity ? I will fine you a mina/ tuifris being firom tuor, the third conjug. 
form of tutor. But te is the object of multabo, any rebellion on Les- 
bonicus' port against the award of Stasimus has been confined to look 
or gesture, and the simple verb tueris is not very probable ; contuor^ 
mtuor^ obhtor are the compounds in use. Niemeyer suggests ted auri 
multabo mina, which gives good sense, but keeping closer to the MSS. 
reading, I propose te iuris multabo mina, <I will fine you the legal 
penalty of a mina,' iuris mina=ii twv vofmv fwa. Lade wig and Ritschl 
reject w. 707, 708, but objection to them vanishes if the allusion is to 
some Greek system of fining bad actors. Roman actors were not fined 
till a later period (Tac. A. i. 17). In Plautus' time, as slaves, they were 
beaten if they acted badly, see v. 990 and the close of the Cistellaria, v. 
784, amafnenta ponent (*take off their costumes*), postidea loci, qui 
deliquit uapulabit, qui non deliquit bibet. And so the close of the 
Asinaria, v. 946 nunc si uoltis deprecari huic seni (i.e. the actor who 
has played the old man's part) ne uapulet &c. 

709. quid tllii Interpellatlo aut in oonsilinm huo aooessiost? 
Lesbonicus is angry at the intervention of Stasimus, all the more so as 
he has gone against his master. So he testily asks him *what business 
he has to interfere ? * By quid Lesbonicus means cur. But the imper- 
turbable Stasimus answers as if he had meant quo rtwdo. Perhaps we 
may say, * how came you to interfere * &c. 

Quid tiH interpellatio est? is a well-known Plautine idiom by which, 
in this question quid tibi (uobis)...est only, the verbal substantive governs 
the same case as the verb itself, e.g. Amph. 519 quid tibi hone curatiost 
rem aut muttitio ? Asin. 920 quid tibi hunc receptio ad test meum uirumf 
Aul. 744 quid tibi ergo meant me inuito tactiost? Men. 1016 quid me uobis 
tactiost? Poen. 1308 quid tibi hanc digito tcutiost? Rud. 502 quid mihi 
scdesto tiH erat auscultatio ? True. 259 quid tibi ad hasce accessio aedis 
est prope aut pultaiio ? 

710. eodem pacto quo hue accessi apsceBsero. As if Lesbonicus 
wanted to know ho^u, not why, he interfered, Stasimus pertly answers, 
* I will retire in the same way as I approached.' The Ic^cal answer 
would be, *I came in the same way as I will go,' but the form is altered 
because Stasimus withdraws a few steps as he speaks. Eodem pacto 
=pedibus. 

718. aequom ceiueo. See w. 392 and 448. 
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714. neque tu liino abltoru's, *and you don't iotead to go into 
exile.' Cf. v. 701. 

quod meiim erlt id erlt tnorn, ' all that is mine shall be thine,' the 
tense of the second m/, the principal verb, has affected the tense in the 
relative sentence by a kind of attraction. 

715. bene quod a^^ euenlat tlbi, 'may whatever you do end 
happily for you.' Quod agas^ 'whatever you do,* indefinite, the wish for 
good-luck is perfectly general, whereas quod agis would refer to a definite 
line of action. Cf. Ter. Phorm. 552 di bene uortani quod agas: pede* 
temptim tamen. If this view is correct, it is unnecessary to explain agas 
as an attraction to the mood of eueniai, 

Lysiteles wishes Lesbonicus well. But he can never be his firiend save 
on the terms named. On that he is quite resolved i^sic senUnHast). It 
is his final verdict. The youths are both equally determined. They 
separate and go off, first Lesbonicus and then Ljrsiteles, in opposite 
directions. Stasimus is left alone. 

717. aMit illequldem, ' Lesbonicus has gone* The regular phras-e 
is illic hinc abiit^ here abiit must be purposely placed in the emphatic 
position. 

eoquldaudi8?=* listen to me.' Cf. Pers. .488, Amph. 577 &c. 
Ecquid in Plautus sinks to a mere conjunction, as Most. 906 ecquid 
placent? Th. ecquid placeatU me rogas ? Ego te uolo^ *I want you,' see 
on V. 516. 

719. garcAnam oonstringam et olipeum ad donmm aooommodem, 
'tie up a knapsack and fit a shield to my back,' for convenience in 
travelling. 

720. fulmentas,. properly 'supports,' here 'thick soles,' so as to 
turn his comic actor's shoes (socci )( cothurni of tragedy) into thick, 
military boots, caligae, CU Bacch. 332 quine auro kabeat soccis sup- 
pactum solum ? 'do you mean the man who has a sole of gold fastened 
under his shoes ? ' 

. non Blsti potest, ' it can't be stopped,* an impersonal expression 
common in Livy. It may have a double point here^ and refer (i) to 
Stasimus' position, (2) to his shoes, which he shews. Translate 'things 
are past mending.' 

721. uideo oaoulam militarem me fUtnrom baud longiui, 'I 
foresee that I shall soon be a soldier's servant.' haud longius, 'at no 
very distant date,' a litotes for breuu CcLcula is explained by Festus, 
p. 45, as seruos militis. The word occurs Pseud. Arg. 4 uenientem 

^acu/am mieruoriit symboloy where the ^isX ^^Wsible is long. It is not 
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agliiliB, 'to be fitftcned,' fisr onir pawerty drove Um :d ea&t. 

. tagttOMi flam Tbe wboie point of die liae daoflidii 4B ii 

rfov^miiam ending. And so fines 7x4 and 716. * I bciiewe 

lied witb tbe mighcicst «anion he wxE be &ot-«aBe — in fifbc' 

rem wupk wpmimdmp fix- pmgmMtnm^ 'in ffigfit' fer 

only Aristophanes and Plantas» bnt abo Hood. Diduns 

IS depend bugdy on tbese imespected tons fix- cbeir dfetxs. E.^ 

tstherebekft his second le^ And the FoetjSeaxid Fane' 'Like 

iident warrioTy Mr Pickwid sp^^V ^'^"^ bis xag. — bedfleari.' 

ere is an eacdient esample 'Lofe's Labomr's Lort,* L i. sjn £> For 

Kr unexpected endings c£. ▼. 991, Aain. 41, 6^5, M6. AaL ^i, 

odi. 505, Core 563, MosL 153 and 1007, Trac. yifL ai. *in oom- 

with,' as Capt. 175 (Thaia) 






TM. et ea|itaniiiL..iiiB«tt^ 'and will win spoOs there — tbe 
> Gonfincmts my master wilL' Aduonus as fmUrfeOaim ▼. 709, / aA fr - 
m4^ v. 7i6y sagOtas v. 715. 

TM. donnibo idadd* tai tabcnMCOlo, 'when I have felly anned 
td^I will sleep peacefeUy in my tent.' q^mm trtmpio ▼. 143. 
less hiatus is allowed after piacide^ the line is a syllable short, 
baps Ritschl*s p l a cid u U should be read. 

117. nvdiiis aextns, 'now the sixth day ' = ' five days ago.* Nudim 
ta {pv)-{-dius^ Ind.-Eur. *d{i\yeus, 'the sky,' 'day.' So immAW 
mst 'the day before yesterday,' nudius quartus^ 'three days ago* &c. 
728. rspoacam, 'I will demand repayment from the man to whomi 
days agOi I gave a friendly loan of a talent,' npoicam ic. #mMi qmi 
Dare muhtom, 'to give as a friendly loan,* )( darefaenprts Mo liuiil 
usury.' 
lii«tieiilli,.#^^^ 'travelling money.' All this U a bit of iNtiiiiiiu 
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^tiiiinii potcs as a iiK»e3red gentleman who can lend a 
mm — yet the land they are in danger of losing is all that k( 
his master from stanration. 

Exit Stasimiis to the Fonun, Le. to the right. 



5 (719 — 819). The pterioiis scene has shewn ho\ 
difficahy ahoat the dowry is. Now we are shewn how Gallic 
sarmoant it. He has gone (v. 614) to consult M^aronides. 1 
in coQvcnatkm ; Megaronides finally suggests getting a man U 
he has come firom Charmides» and thereby secretly conveying 
the hidden treasare as the girl's dowry. But this plan when 
execution (Act IV.) only complicates matters. 
Metre — Iambic Trimeters. 

TIO. pvosufl is to be taken with mUlo modo. So Ter. Hau 
nikii pr^rsuSf Cic nat. deor. III. 8. ii nulio modo pranus assi 
On prosus for prorsus (prv-uorsus) see v. 189. Poiesi is scanned ^ 
and firri is not omitted as it is e.g. v. 618. 

TSl. lumMpm, ' no ! for.' Namqtu is elliptic, '(you are righ 
— see on ▼. 61. Cf. ▼. 747. 

TSS. QMOU is here followed by the subj., but it will be notice 
it follows another subj. See on v. 617. Cf. Bacch. 908 ut coi 
quom/aciatt Mil. 1342 nequto quinJUam^ quom abs te abeam, 

eins rem, * property belonging to her,' viz. the treasure. 

Ritschl assumes a gap here, containing lines spoken by Call 
the effect — *What I don't know is whether to let the marri 
forward now or wait until Charmides returns.' But if we suppo 
Megaronides continues almost without listening to what Callicl< 
perhaps no gap need be assumed. And this is Leo's view. 

780. nuptnm conlocet, 'settle her in marriage,' like nuptuf 
&c. ezpectare ut, as Cic. Cat. 11. 27, Rose. Am. 82, Liv. xxiii 
and manere uty Stich. 58. 

78«. dare te ei dicas, ' tell him that you will give.' Dare 
rum esse^ see on v. 5. 

789. te in crimen popnlo ponat, *• expose you to popular sla 

740. non temere.-.benignnm go together, *they would s 
you were not generous to the girl for nothing,' * that you ha 
reason for your generosity.' Non teniere^ nan forte, mm frustx 
Mi, *not for nothing.' 

748. colnmem te siatere iUi, * that you did not pay her the 
in full, as it was given you.' Colutnis^ old Latin =fifr^»mfj. 
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raze, sigmatic aorist form=perf. intin. See on v. 188. Other 

K>ndiiig forms are aduexey illexe^ despexe, circumspexe^ adduxe, 

'e (Ter. Ad. 561), surrexe (Hor. S. i. 9. 73). «t, where sed 

be expected, after the n^;ative neque^ as Amph. 573 uerum hau 

r, resque uti facta dico^ * but I am telling you, &c.* 

■» Obannidi, gen. of the Greek name Charmides^ the regular 

1 Plautus. So AchilH (Bacch. 938), Euripidi (Rud. 86), Herculi 

8a«), Philocrati (Capt. 528). 

t. atqne ea condido huic uel prlmaxlast, * and yet this is quite a 

te match for her.* Atque^ ' and yet,' as v. 910. Vel as a simple 

ve is not common in Plautus. 

'. nam, like namque v. 731. 

(. utllille magis atque in rem, *more expedient and advan- 

s.' For in rem see v. 238. Hoc is explained by ut in the next 

iz. * that I should go, &c.' 

L Bed nunc eg^. This is the reading of A, and seems to be 

:ly satisfactory. ' But am I now to disclose the existence of the 

•e ?* Nunc^ at this time of day, when I have kept the secret from 

I long. Callicles suggests a plan, only to dismiss it Megaronides 

ne the same v. 738. 

\. minnme, minume hende uero, 'certainly not, certainly not 

.* But Spengel and Ussing are very likely right in dividing these 

—Me. minunie, Ca. minume hercle uero, &c Minume, more 

)n than minumum, though there are superl. advs. in -um, as 

mum, and many positive advs., commodum, insanum, &c. 

I. loonm...come<lerlt, a humorous exaggeration like v. 424. 

k. quem, i.e. locum uH thensaurus situs est. Fodere locum like 

hortum Poen. 1020. 

\. BffVi=et ne. Cf. Pseud. 322 ne illam uendas neu me perdas 

mi amantem, where as here the second result is contingent on the 

The whole sentence is dependent on the * if ' clause. ' If I have 

im that I will give a dowry his suspicions will be roused. I am 

to dig the ground, lest he should overhear the sound, and so, 

put upon the right track, should discover the treasure itself.' Neu 

inates the second clause with the first, when it ought strictly to be 

inated. If Lesbonicus discovered the treasure in his father*s 

e, he could legally demand it. See v. 1146. 

lem dare si dixerlm. See on w. 5 and 736. 

I. quo pacto ergo Igitnr dam doe depromi potest 7 ' how then 

dowry be secretly taken from the treasure?* It appears that to 
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^ve a dowry out of the treasure openly is impossible. Yet a i 
nuMl be given. It must then be done secretly— the only qaestkn 
•how?' Diprmmi^ ' onhoardedf' taken oat of the hiding-place. 
▼T. 8i and 803. 

«rgo Ifttar is a comic pleonasm, found again Most. 847,Uket 
^«if «#, tmm potUa^ v. 770, and iUtqu€ ergo^ ergo propUrea in Ten 
Apnletos, a regular imitator of Plautns, copies ergo igUur from lum. 

TOt. antoom a rg i l wm xog«ia, * I could beg the money \ 
friendly loan.' MtUuom as v. 717. Rogem potential, &v€(^m^& 

TM. pottA mXt^poiestfu f See w. 35a and 6a8. 

TIO. g«mM, ' stuff and nonsense ': gerrae (7^11»), properly ' thi 
made of wattles,' used as a synonjrm for what is worthless, Epid. '. 
gerrae maxumai^ Poen. 137 gerrae germoHOi^ edepol Xi^ X%w( m 
In the same sense nugae^ Ugi {}<J^iy9i)f fabulaij samnsa* 

Hi ta lUnd uairtrom actntom IniMniaxla, *you will certainly get 
once (not the money, but) the speech.' By telling Callides the ansvi 
he will get if he applies to a friend, Megaronides very neatly letslui 
know that application to him is useless. And Callides quite uider 
stands his meaning, v. 769. 

761. mlhi qnidem haonfle noa est, &c., ' /, I assure you, &c' The 
difficulty of getting a loan from one's best friends who plead inability is 
often touched upon in Comedy, e.g. Pers. $Jio miser quaerendo argtut» 
mutuo, nee quicquam nisi * nan est ' sciunt mihi respondere quos rogt* 

762. malim herde ut uflrum dicas, &&, ' I would rather have yos 
tell the truth than let me have the loan.' Megaronides has quoted the 
reply Callides is sure to get if he applies for a loan. Callides replies 
in character as if to a friend who had refused him, ' I see through your 
flimsy " non esV* — it is not true.* 

768. ted, breaking off, as v. 16. The conversation b becoming too 
personal. Megaronides goes back to the safer subject of his plan. 

764. seltnm, * neat,' ' clever.' quid est? See on v. 630. 

766. quantum potest, ' as soon as possible.' Quantum potest in 
Plautus always refers to time, never to extent. Thus Asin. 157 quantum 
poteris^ * as fast as you can,' ibid. 607 quantum potest^ Men. 435, &c. 

766. quasi sit pexegrinus, &c. A post-Plautine line, intended tc 
be substituted for the four follovidng lines. 

768. Ignota fiude, quae hie non uisitata sit, 'a man whose 
appearance is not known, because it has not been seen about here. 
^acies^ 'outward appearance' generally, as v. 85«. Cf. Pseud. 7«; 
ui hie non uisitatus saepe sit, whence hie was restored here. 
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7M. mendadloqninii aliquem oportet hominem dtfligi, 'some 
ellow with a \ymg tongue must be picked for the purpose.' Mendacilo- 
Hiont, see v. too» The line is given in A only, and by confusion on 
I scribe's port with the interpolated line v. 766 he has written in here 
ilso, after mendaciloquom aUquemt Ca. ^uid is scit facere posiea? 
iVhatever these words have ousted, there must have been a word like 
}part€i to be followed by an infin. and the aces, mendaciloquom^ &c. 
Oportet may be regarded as certain. Oportet hominem deligi is the 
mpplement suggested by Leo. Ritschl suggested — to much the same 
purport — esse hominem oportet deforo* For deforo cf. v. 815. 

770. eonftddntem, ' an impudent fellow.' See on confidentiloquius^ 

V. OOI. 

(767) is bomo exometnr grapbica in peregrlnum modnm, * let this 
fellow be got up perfectly in foreign fashion.' With the transposition of 
this line from 767 to this place the passage runs smoothly. First the 
man's appearance is described v. 768, then his character v. 769. Next, 
Uie person being chosen, he is to be dressed for his part and instructed 
what he is to do. Exomare is the technical word used of dressing up 
actors for their part. 

graphica, a pseudo-Greek adv., with a Latin termination like those 
quoted on v. 635, from graphicus (ypa^&s)» Graphicus means as like 
as a picture is like its original. So v. 936 graphicum nugatoremy ' a 
porfect picture of a humbug,' 'the beau iddal of a humbug,' v. 1094 
graphicum furem^ *a living picture of a thief,' v. 11 39 pergraphkus 
sycophanta^ Epid. 410 seruom graphicum^ *an ideal slave,' Stich. 570 
graphicum mortakm^ ' a picture of a man.' The adv. graphiccy Pers. 
306 nunc ego huic graphice facetus fiam. So here graphke is dressed 
precisely as a foreigner ought to be dressed, so as to make him a living 
picture of a. foreigner ; perhaps toui-h-fait will render the adverb. 

771. ezSdmuda, see v. III. 

772. uertiiB patrlB, ' in his father's name,' ' from his father.' 

775. Ulimi b«ne gerere rem, &c. Oratio obliqua after nuntiet. 
' Tdl him that his fiaither is doing well, &c.' Ilium here and eum in the 
next line both refer to the same person. Thus the pronoun is repeated 
in a different form, w. 741, 743, ei„Mli both referring to uirgini, 
Asin. 5^7 illos qui ddnt, eos derides, Epid. 51 quid istanc quam emit? 
quanti iom emit f 

776. HXH^Lesbonico, Hiatus at the caesura is legitimate, and it is 
uimecessary to change illi to Ulic, 

777. perg« poiro dioere. See on v. 161. 
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ftt. tMMSt in the sune tense as tetuo v. 667. 

pnpiBOteM. The mss., except F, give propemodo. 
Uuer form is not used by PUutus. See on v. 615. 

TH. tUA Igttvr, see v. 676. denmm dahia, nU, *you wL 
{ive, when '=* yon will only give when.' The old form dmu, 
needed here, as hiatus is pennissible after /M, see Introduction, p. 

VtSw Mlla. as sciimm v. 764. lioe, abl. 'thereby,' 'by 
this.' 

1M. ■Mftoioiitm Ah adid— oante amoaeris, * you will le 
sospidon from the young €dlow,' i^e. prevent Lesbonicus firom beco 



TtT. boe MfUtta, * although at my age I am ashamed to ac 
sharper,' * to play the part of a sycophant,' by so deceiving Usbo 
k0c is adv. aoc of limitation and aeioHs partitive gen. Cf. xi ' 
(Asin. 71), iihu attaiis (MiL 659), istuc aetatis (Mil. (ii%qmdi 
attmiis uideart (Merc 390), sdo ego quid sim aetatis (Peis. 176) 
ul ameieriiaiis aderut (Tac Ann. xii. i8). So ^ nocHs^ i 
P^rist &C. 

T88 b. A manifest tliti^graphia of 788 a. 

T88. BOUM arhitmli eom adnlMweBtem aanll patami 1 
SIMM? The connexion with what precedes is loose. The s 
begins, *but when the hired fellow shall bring the letters sigi 
sealed.' It should continue, *how is he to convince Lesboni( 
they are genuine ?' or ' he will be unable to prove their genui 
Instead of this there is a direct question addressed to Mega 
* don't you think Lesbonicus knows the seal (the impress) of his 
ring?' Nonne is unusual in Plautus, it is used for nan, like anm 
only before vowels. Spengel would write non in all places. Ni 
Mon^ orHtraris instead of the common arbitrare^ muse in plac( 
more usual nouisse^ though each separately is defensible, are a 
together rather curious. 

7901 etiam ta teoes ? ' will you hold your tongue ? ' See on 
Megaronides is impatient with Callicles for raising a difficulty wl 
so easily be overcome. 

T91. leaoe nt aa, *any number of excuses can be got tog< 
meet that difficulty.' Sescmti -ae -a, declined as a plur. adj. as 
trfce$Ui, is for *se(c)S'Centi like disco for *dt\c)-sco, see Lindsa; 
p. 310. SescenH is r^ularly used in Latin for an indefinite 
number, Aul. 310 sescenta sunt quae tnemorem^ si sit otium, Bacc 
sescenia tanta reddam, si uiuo^ tidi. Pseud. 632 quasi mihi nan 
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9ii/a soli soUant credier. Less often trecenti is used in this sense, as 
^. 964, Mil. 950, Pers. 410 and 668, or ducenti^ as True. 341. * Three ' 
s commonly used for a very small number, as v. 963 te tribus uerbis uolo^ 
just a word with you.* 

792. Ulnm quern balmit perdldit, allimi post fMdt nonom. This 
s intended as a specimen of the excuses that might be invented. 
' He lost the ring he had, he got another, a new one, made afterwards.* 
But as it stands it is a ' monstrous ' line. If with Niemeyer we substi- 
tute/^// iox perdidit^ so that ilium quern hctbuit periit is an attraction 
like V. 985, a better line is got. But probably someone has been 
shewing his ingenuity by inventing specimen excuses, and the line should 
be cut out. lam in v. 793 then has its proper force and place. 

798. iam, * further.' lam carries the argument a step forward. 
There is no difficulty about the seal, the letters need not be sealed. 

794. apud portitores, 'that his letters have been opened (imsealed) 
and examined in the Customs.' Portitores is Valla's correction to make 
this verse accord with v. 810. T!)^^ portitores were what we should call 
Custom- House officers who collected the portorium, 'harbour duty,' 
V. 1 107, from all arrivals. They could examine goods and open 
letters. The officers in the original were the Tei^iico<rToX67ot, so 
called because they levied a duty of 9 p.c. i.e. ^ on all imported 
goods. 

sllii, ethic dat. — here dat. incommodi — ^not ei because the Syco- 
phant may be regarded as the Ic^cal subject of did hoc potest, 

796. segnitLeB merast, 'a mere doing nothing,' ' a pure waste of 
time.' Cf. Capt. 396 quae memini, mora merast monerier, 

797. qiiamiils sermoneB possunt longl tezier, ' a tissue of talk can 
be woven as long as you please.' Quamuis with longi^ see on v. 380. 
With texier^, /i60ovs {upalMeuf, Hom. II. ill. 912. 

798. oonfesttm, an ace. sing. adv. from the root *festi, of which 
the verb /estino indicates a by-form. Lindsay, L. L. p. 556. Clancu- 
lum is apparently a diminutive of clam. The form is comic, and Terence 
uses it as a preposition (Ad. 52 clancubim patres) governing the ace, as 
clcnn always does in Plautus and Terence. It is doubtful whether clam 
ever governs the abl. See Langen, Beitrage p. 129. Clam is originally 
an a<ic. sing. fem. adj. like coram, pcUam, pirperam, promiscam, 

799. aueUlas, 'maid-servants,' 'handmaidens,* is commonly used as 
the fem. of seruos* 

800. 9ampBe=:ipsam, So vv. 950 eumpse, 974 eapse,. Ipse is 
^is-pse and occasionally both elements of the compound are declined 
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819. actum reddam nvgaolBsiime, *I11 do the job and fool him 

'Utterly.' Nugacissume^cum niaximis nugis. Actum reddam like red' 

^Jere tra$is<u:tumi perfectum^ ecfectum^ inuentum^ inpttraium &c., and the 

same construction with dare zndifacere. Exeunt, Callicles to his house, 

Itf^aronides to the Forum. 

Act IV. (820 — II 14). Callicles' position has been made much more 
difficult by the proposal for his ward's hand, and the question how to 
provide a dowry for her without revealing the existence of the treasure — 
first complication. To obviate this difficulty a Sycophant is hired to 
say that he comes from Charmides with letters and money. But 
Charmides returns unexpectedly at this moment, and encounters the 
Sycophant, who does not know him, outside his own house, when 
a ludicrous scene takes place. Thus the mission of the Sycophant 
makes things worse — second complication. Even Charmides is now 
uneasy about the action of Callicles, and his suspicions are pointed by 
a chance meeting with Stasimus. Only at the end of the Act does he 
see Callicles and the disentanglement {euoluiio) begin. 

Scene i (820 — 842). Charmides returns from abroad by the entrance 
from the harbour (left). He is dressed in travelling costume (xXa/u^s 
and xiroffoi) and returns thanks to Neptune for his safety. These 
thanksgivings on safe return are a burlesque of the tragic use. Compare 
with this the thanksgivings Capt. 922, Mil. 411, Most. 431, Pers. 753, 
Rud. 906, Stich. 402. 

Metre: Anapaestic Tetrameters — the last four half-lines Anapaestic 
Dimeters. 

820. salsipotentl et multipotenti, * to Neptune mighty lord of the 
salt sea.' Buecheler followed by Leo changes multipotenti to mulsi- 
potenti (cf. Rud. 588, Pseud. 739). This is tempting, but as Plautus 
-uses the word multipotens elsewhere, e.g. Bacch. 652, the change is at 
least not necessary. Cf. uiripotens Pers. 252, caelipotens Pers. 755. 

aetberei. Scaliger's correction of et Nerei, luppiter <utheriu5^ 
Homer's Zeds oXdkpi vaLuv, 

821. laetns lul>en8 laudes ago et grates, 'joyous and joyful I 
render praises and thanks.' The pleonastic redundance is meant to 
express the heartiness of Charmides' thankfulness, for which no words 
are sufficient. Laetus Itibens, asyndeton as vv. 243, 302, and there is also 
triple alliteration with / and double with g. Grates^ commonly of thanks 
to the gods, grattas to men. Cf. Mil. 411 Ephesiae Dianae laeta laudes 
grotesque agam. 

G, T. \'\^ 
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gratiasque habeo et fluctibiiB aalBlB, *and I feel gratitude also to 
the salt waves.' Et unites the waves with Neptune, scUsU corresponds 
with salsipotentii 'to the salt waves as well as to the lord of the 
salt sea.' gratias is a dissyllable by synizesis. So gloriam v. 838, otio 
V. 838, filio V. 839. Gratias habeo,, not the usual gratiam (see v. 659) 
in such thanksgivings, and the plur. here is perhaps partly due to the 
plur. laudeSf grates. Cf. Asin. 545 Perfidiae laudes gratiasque habentus- ^ ^ 
merito magnas. 

822. qnos penes mei ftait snmma potestas, *who had in thei^ _,. 
hands complete power over me.' Quos refers to Neptuno as well ax. 

fluctibus. Quos penes ^ anastrophe of preposition as v. 1146, which i. 
most usual with dissyllabic prepositions erga^ inter, penes and especiall__>^ 
propter, 

quid foret, * what was to become of.' For the two possible cok:^« 
structions, dat. and abl., see v. 157. The whole clause is epexegetic o/ 
met summa potestas, 

823. quom in an expression of thanks has both temporal and 
causal force, it explains both the time and the reason for the 
thankfulness. Cf. Most. 431 habeo^ Neptune, gratiam magnam tidij 
quom med amisisti abs te^ Rud. 906 Neptuno has ago gratias meo pa- 
tronOf...quom me ex suis locis pulchre omatum expediuit, which also . ^ 
illustrates suis ex locis here. 

After patriam the Mss. give urbis cumam (B cummam) : urbem sic 
columem is conjectural, 'because they now bring me back thus safe to 
the city of my fathers.' For columem see v. 743. Other conjectures are 
in patriam urbem incolumem and Leo's in patriam suauissumam. 

824. atque, 'and indeed,' ante^praeter, 'beyond,' here and Asin. 
858 scito ilium ante omnes minumi mortalem pretu I ^ 

826. auidis moxibus, because the sea swallows all it can. I 

826. spurciflcam, ' filthy in thy ways,' aro^ elpvipipw on the analogy 
of spurcidicus. 

ego contra operft ezpertos, sc. sum (see on v. 535), * I have found 
you by experience just the opposite.' So Bacch. 387 id opera expertus 
sum esse ita. Contrd (properly contra abL fem. of an ^-stem) is an 
adv., not a prep., in Plautus and Terence. 

827. pladdo te et dementi meo usque modo, at uoliii, asw mm 
in alto, *I on the deep found you ever mild and merciful, just as I would 
have you be.' Others for meo read eo modo ut uolui^eo mode quo uolm, 
like Capt. 778 eodempacto ut comici serui solent, Utor follom^ by the 

sibL See on v. i. 
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8S8. atqne &c., *and yet with my ears this was the report of you 
I had before heard — 'tis well known among men/ The last clause is 
parenthetical, gloriam is explained by v. 829. Auribus is not otiose 
but points the contrast opera expertus )( auribus acceperam. 

829. dinltes Aaninara atque doxnare, as a judge passing sentence 
on them and humbling their pride. Charmides was returning rich, 
therefore if Neptune had been true to his reputation he could not hope 
for mercy. But he found the reputation was not true, and therefore 
praises Neptune. 

The fragment that follows v. 830 has no place here, for Charmides is 
not poor or a beggar, ' tnendicis cur se adnumeret nulla causa* 

880. aM, laudo, 'get along, I praise you.' Abi is usually an ex- 
pression of dissatis^tion and blame, as Mil. 291 cUn^ nan uerisimiU 
dicisy 'comel come ! what you say is improbable,' ibid. 324 abi^ ludis nuy 
*come ! come! you're making fim of me.' But in places abi is ^uerbum 
cum laudatione bhmdientis^ as Asin. 704 em sic: obit laudo^ Ter. Ad. 
564 laudot ClesipAo, patrissas: abi^ uirum te iudico, where Donatus 
explains, qucui dicat, * non est cur te morer,* 

ordine, ut aequomBt, 'you know how to treat people according to 
their station, as is right.' That is to say, you do not diuites damnas 
atque domas^ but treat each with the respect that is his due. Scis 
tractartt like Pers. 762 beneficium scit accipere et reddere nescit, 

882. fidUB ftiisti: infldiun esse iterant. These are contrasted 
clauses, — see on v. 292 — *you have been faithful (to me), though people 
declare that you are Ruthless.' 

apsqtie foret te, *had it not been for you.' Absque is used by 
Plautus and Terence so as to imply a conditional clause =j»' sine te, and 
the verb esset ox foret is impersonal, so that cd>sque te foret = si tu non 
esses. So Bacch. 412, Capt. 754, Men. 1022, Pers. 836 &c. Absque 
is revived by Silver-age writers and used without a verb, so that ctbsque 
mt^sine me. 

888. disque tnHssent = distulissentque, the prep, is separated from 
its verb by tmesis ^ as in ob uos sacro=obsecro uos. This is a feature of 
the older stage of every language. See Lindsay, L. L. p. 573, who 
quotes *sub uos placo^ the archaic phrase for supplico retained in Latin 
prayers; transque dato and endoque plorato, legal archaisms for traditoque 
and imploratoque. 

satellites. Neptune's * myrmidons' or 'ministering spirits' are the 
vnnds and storms. SatHUiiUs, the first shortening \^<t sagUtas v. 725, 
the second like turbines v. 835. 
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886. qnaii oanet, hand seciu, comic pleonasm, as Amph. 1078 
nee secusy quasi si &c. 

tarMnes uenti. Cf. Cure. 647 exoritur uentus turbo* 

886. mftlHTn, note the quantity. 

837. mere, trans, 'make fall.' The word is transitive in poetry, 
e.g. in Lucretius and Vergil, but the only other place in Comedy where 
it is transitive appears to be Ter. Ad. 319 ceteros ruerem, 

antenmai from ivwrtivw^ * yard-arms': tnn in Latin mainly in these 
'participial* forms, AuctumnuSt Vertumnus^ alumnus^ aerumna,dam' 
num &c. 

The period is a long one. It begins with an 'if clause, absque ford 
te^si sine te foret^ then follows the apodosis distraxissent &c. The 
reason for the statement is given in ita &c. (which might be replaced by 
a nam clause), and ita is followed first by descriptive imperf., then by 
hist, infin. Finally, to couple the whole period more closely together, 
the original protasis is repeated in a different and fiiller form — ni tm 
pax propitia foret praesto is absque foret te * writ large.' Cf. the period 
Pers. 836 — 840. 

888. apage v. 258, certmnst v. 270. Dehinc monosyllabic by 
synizesis, as always in Plautus. But the synizesis infilio otio and other 
licenses of this Canticum would not be permitted in ordinary Iambic 
or Trochaic lines. 

839. qnllnui aenmmls deluctani, i.e. satis partum habeo eis aerumms 
quibus deluctauit the demonstrative being omitted before the relative 
as Pers. 182 eius auris, quae mandata sunt, onerabo^onerabo eius auris 
eiSf quae mandata sunt, 

840. Bed quia bic est? Charmides here catches sight of the Syco- 
phant coming from the Forum (right) into the street in firont of his 
house *with strange get-up and appearance.' simul, *at the same time 
as I do'— the two enter the space in front of the house together. 

841. domi oupio=of/cov iiridvfua, cupio constructed like cupiens 
sum, ' I am desirous of.' So Mil. 964 quae cupiunt tui. 

The Sycophant does not see Charmides, who watches him, till v. 871. 



Scene 1 (843 — 997). Enter the Sycophant, disguised as a 
foreigner. Charmides watches the Sycophant, then v. 871 he shews 
himself, draws from the fellow his absurd story, and finally reveals him- 
self. This is the most strictly comic scene in the play. 

Metre: Septenarian Trochaics. 
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MS. hnlc ego die nomen Trlnnmino fiudo, * I name this day Three 
Florins,' ■a&4 f he kept a calen da r where h e would ente r it s o. Die dat. , 
see on V. 117 ; on the construction nomen Trinummo facto see on v. 8. 

Nummus in Plautus when it is used without an adj. {aureus ^ Philips 
pus)i where it refers to a definite coin, is certainly a didracAmon, a two- 
drachm piece. See True. 563 where quinque nummi=^ of a mina, i.e. 
10 drachmae, whence nummus =2 drachmae. And this is certainly the 
regular meaning of nummus in Plautus — in Terence it is used for 'a 
drachma.' But there are passages where the word appears to be used 
simply in the sense of *a coin.' Thus Capt. 331 eum si reddis mihi, 
praeterea unum nummum ne duis, Epid. 330 (amicis) nummum nullum 
hades. Pseud. 1323 hinc numquam eris nummo ditior, in all of which we 
should say *a brass farthing' or *a cent.'\ The as and the denarius are 
mentioned neither in Plautus nor Terence, and we must think only of 
Greek coins J Brix and others argue that three two-drachm pieces is an 
incredibly large sum for the Sycophant to have received for so easy a 
task as delivering two forged letters. They compare Most. 357 uH sunt 
...istiqui hosticas trium nummum causa subeunt sub f alas? which de- 
preciates the sum whatever it is. But the task, if easy, was confidential, 
and the Sycophant had to be paid for his silence. He is evidently 
hugely delighted with his luck. He speaks contemptuously of the sum 
of course, * tribus nummis* * a piece or two ' — see on v. 791 . But in view 
of the necessity of purchasing his silence and his evident delight, I do 
not think six drachmae an incredible sum, and would give nummus its 
ordinary Plautine meaning. Ussing argues from the singular Trinummo 
that a single coin is meant equivalent in value to the It^us nummis of 
the next line. He thinks an Attic tetradrachmon, which weighed 
almost as much as three staters, may be meant. If Ussing is right, as I 
think he is, in his idea that Trinummus is one piece of money equiva- 
lent to the tres nummi of the next line, there are great difficulties in the 
way of translating * three cents' or the like. And in any case the con- 
temptuous depreciation lies in tribus, not in nummis. The Sycophant 
' has hired out his services to lie and swindle 'for just one or two pieces,' 
* mere three, only three pieces,' not for 'three '^dXtxy pieces.^ The nummi 
may be valuable coin, only it is a pity he has not got more of them. 

MA. niigatorias, A nauigatorias i.e. naugatorias, see on v. 396. 

MB. ex Seleuda, this he had been told, see on v. 112 — the other 
I^aces he gives de suo, arranged anyhow, like 'Jerusalem and Mada- 
gascar, And North and South Amerikey' in 'Little Billee.' 

8M. neque oonlis neque pedltnu umqnam usorpaul mela^ *l 
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never set eyes or foot upon/ Cf. Pers. 736 poi istuc qmidem omen tarn 
ego usurpabo domi^ Lucr. I. 301 necfrigora quimus usurpare oculis, 

847. egestaa quid negoti dat homliil mlsero mail, i.e. quid moH 
negoti egestas dat homini misero. So Most. 53 1 quid ego hodie negoti 
confeci tnali! 

800. neque, natiu neoiiA is fta«rlt, id 861ide ado = negue soHde scio 
(utrum) is natus fuerit necne^ 'nor am I thoroughly aware whether he 
exists or not.* Notice the alliteration with ». Solidet as v. 891. Id, 
used to sum up the contents of the preceding clause, as very often. 

861. P61 hicqnidem Itmglno generest, 'is of the mushroom order/ 
in allusion to his broad Macedonian travelling hat (causia). See Mil. 
II 78 where it is used like our * sou'- wester.' Hence he is said *to cover 
his whole person with his head* (Le. his hat). 

862. HHnrica fiudes nidetnr lioinliiis, 'the outward appearance of 
the fellow seems to be lUyrian,* i.e. 'outwardly he looks like an 
lUyrian.* Fades as v. 768. HHurica, the aspirate and the first syllable 
short as Men. 235 where Histros is also aspirated. For h in Latin see 
Lindsay, L. L. p. 53 fT. 

eo OTBB,tfi=JIiluri€o omatu, 'he comes dressed as one.' 

864. praemonstranlt, as v. 342. 

866. quo modo qnldque agerem, as Pseud. 675 quo modo quidque 
agerem...€uncta in ordine.,.ceria deformata htibebam, mmo adeo, see 
on V. 141. 

866. 60 conductor meliu* de me nugas coneillauorlt, 'my hirer 
will have purchased my swindling so much {ed) the more cheaply from 
me.* The more I swindle, the better bargain he has. If I tlirow in the 
making off with the costume, I shall be giving him so much more than 
he stipulated for, and he will get so much more for his money. ConH- 
liare-=-emere^ bene emere=:* to buy cheap,* ma^ emere, 'to buy dear.* 
Hence Epid. 472 conciliauisii pulchressbene emisti^ * you've got her 
cheap,* Pers. 538 ut tibi recte concUiandi pHmo facerem copiam, 'of pur- 
chasing cheaply.' 

867. argentum hoc fadt, 'money is responsible for this,' i.e. for 
my being dressed out as I am, all trium nummum causa» 

868. omamenta a dhorago, ' he got this costume from the costumier, 
the stage-property man, at his own risk.* The Roman charagus was 
quite distinct from the Greek x^PVY^' He kept theatrical costumes 
(omamenta) and properties, and hired them out to individuals, or to the 
aediles for the scenic /udi» Thus Pseud. T184 fT. chlamydem hane com- 

f//^m^a ^teanti conductasfi — quid mtrtX tna€haera?='eam ftw its 
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owner * — quid mercedis petasus hodie domino demerd ? Pers. 159, S . irSBev 
omanienta? T. abs chorago sumito; dare debet: prcubenda aediies locaue- 
runt. Cure. 464 where a choragus is afraid he will never recover the 
omamenia lent to a nugator. So choragium Capt. 61 is 'stage- 
properties,* 'wardrobe.* sno periculo, so that he will have to replace 
the costume if the Sycophant fails to return it. 

869. dremnduoore, * to swindle.* So v. 959; see on v. 616. All 
the verbs there mentioned are S3mon3nns of spoliare aliquem aliquOy and 
take the same construction. 

MO. dabo oiMraiii...sentiat, *I shall be doing my best to make 
him see that I by myself really am a sycophant,* me ipsiim, 'in and by 
m3rself,* without any instructions from him (v. 854) how to play the 
part. 

861. qiiam magis specto, mlnuB lOacet = ^ii^ magis specto, to minus 
placet. Cf. Asin. 158 quam magis... tarn, Bacch. 1076 quam magis... 
magisj Men. 95 quam magis... tanto. Plautus does not use quo—eo, 

mlra snnt nl and mirum est ni with indie, and not ironical, see on 
V. 495, *it is a wonder... if #tt»/* = *I am pretty sure...w.* 

862. dormttator here and v. 984 is taken to mean 'thief,' a man 
who sleeps by day that he may wake by night. Cf. Hesiod, Works 605 
Ijdi 'wore 9 iffiep6K0iT0i dp^p dirb xp^f^^* ^<hto, 

sector lonarlufl, ^oKwrunbiiot, 'cut-purse* ; ' qui zonas nummorum 
^tenets secat^ Zonarius should be spelt sonarius (see on v. 425), as z was 
not in use in Plautus* day. But the Mss. often reflect the spelling of a 
later date, as in trapezitae v. 425, Syrorum v. 542 &c. 

868. contemplat, non-deponent, see on v. 422 : circumspectat se v. 
146. Noscitat, 'is taking stock of.* 

864. quo mox fOratum ueniat, 'he is reconnoitring the locality, 
that he may come to steal later on.* Cf. Rud. iii an quo furatum 
uenias, uestigas locafy ibid. 417 accipiam hospitio, si mox uenies uesperi, 

866. maglB, sc. quam aniea, see v. 841. lubidOBt=/iy^^ as v. 626. 

866. reglones, 'quarter.' 

868. hal>et reotam nlam, 'he is making straight for.* So Mil. 491, 
Pseud. 1 136. 

869. agitandumst ulgUias, 'on my arrival at home I shall have to 
keep watch to-night.* This gerund construction is usual in early and 
M)me very late writers. Similarly Lucretius' cuternas quoniam poenas 
m morte timendumst, and even with verbs which do not take an ace. as 
imperandum est seruis. In the classical period the gerundive is pre- 
"erred when the verb governs an ace., e.g. Caesar and Cicero would say 
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agitandae sunt uigiliae^ but if the verb does not take an ace. imperandum 
est seruis &c. as in the early period. See Roby, L. G. ii. p. Ixi. ff., 
Madvig, L. G. 411. 2*>. 

870. aperlte hoc, *open here.' With hoc supply ostium, as v. 
1 174, Pseud. 1139 ecquis hoc aperit? Rud. 413 ecquis hoc recluditf &c. 

tutelam gr^t? So True. 355 ecquis huic tutelatn gerit ianuae? and 
more simply Men. 673 heus^ ecquis hie est ianitorf When the Syco- 
phant knocks at the door, Charmides shews himself and questions him. 

871. istas, sc. fores from /oridus above. 

872. census quom sum, iuratorl reote rationem dedi, 'when I 
was assessed, I made a correct return to the assessor.' The Sycophant 
is annoyed at the questions suddenly sprung upon him. He sa3rs in 
effect that he is a free citizen and he has answered all questions to those 
who were entitled to ask them. Nevertheless he does explain his busi- 
ness. /uratoreSf assistants of the censor in taking the census of citizens. 
Cf. Poen. Prol. 55 ff. nunc rationes ceteras \ accipite: nam argumentum 
hoc hie censebitur . „uos iuratores estis, 

873. bic belongs rather to in his regionibus ubi habitet than to 
quaero, Cf. Mil. 1258 nescio ubi hie prope eldest^ 'somewhere or other 
here,' and ubi hie * whereabouts here,' frequently. 

874. ad istanc capitis alliltacUiiem, * approximating to your white- 
ness of head,* 'about as white-headed as you are.' Ad^ 'approximating 
to' as Merc. 427 (ancUlam) cut istam faciem^ hence its use like xofNl 
and icpb% in the sense * in comparison with,* as v. 713, and in statements 
of number, amount &c. as v. 152. 

878. Usee, as nom. plur., a form expressly attested by Priscian^ is 
like the nom. plur. eis due to the addition of the plur. suffix s to the 
already formed plur. hei^ hi^ i.e. these plurals were formed on the 
analogy of /-stems. The form occurs before vowels Mil. 374 and 1334, 
Pers. 856, Pseud. 539, Rud. 294 &c., and in a number of inscriptions 
from Capua (C. I. L. i. 565 — 569) which give heisce magistrei and 
heisce magistreis as nom. plur. See Miiller, Handbuch il'. p. 333 and 
cf. the dat. plur. hibus (Cure. 506) and ibus (Mil. 74). 

pater is a respectful address of an old man by a young one, as meUer 
of an old woman by a young woman. Hence Hor. Epist. I. 6. 54 
frater^ pater adde. 

880. ezpediam, 'explain.' 

881. nnum quldquid^M;»»^ quidque^ for quidquid is common in 
old Latin, and found occasionally up to Cicero's time without relatiTe 

force. See Madvig on Cic. de ¥m. v. 9. i^. 
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882. faJLO Bdas, see on v. 60. 

884. magnum fadnus indpisslB petere, *a superhuman task/ 
'something of exceeding difficulty,' more grandiloquent than the usual 
magna res* Cf. Mil. 228 magnam illic homo rem incipissit, 

886. 8i ante lucem ire hercle occipias a meo prlmo nomine, * I 
assure you that if you were to start before dawn on your journey from the 
banning of my name &c. * There is gap with space for six letters before 
ire in B. I have provisionally inserted Ritschl's hercle after ire^ which is 
at least idiomatic, for the asseveration gets into the si clause, see on v. 
457, but usually comes immediately after si, Niemeyer writes biti in place 
of ire, but common as are perbiiere, interbitere^ adbitere^ abitere^ rebitere, 
we want evidence for a deponent form bitor. Prof. Palmer suggests ire 
Here, * to go on a journey.' A meo prima nomine, 'from the beginning 
of/ like prima uespera Cure. 4, primtdo diluculo Amph. 737, prima uia 
MiL 253, digitulis primoribus Poen. 566 &c. And so ad postremum, *to 
the end of it.* 

concttbium ait noctis, ' the dead of night.' Varro, L. L. vii. 78 
concubium a concubitu dormiendi causa dictum, 

887. opoB fiBkCtost niatico, *one must get travelling-money for your 
name.' Charmides enters into the Sycophant's humour. BmX. facto is 
probably not right : opus est uiatico is the regular idiom, and if anything is 
added it should be an adj. with the meaning of magno, as Wagner sug- 
gests, such ^&firmoyfortiy or a participial adj. \^<&parto, 

888. iuzillnm B, uixiUum CD, uasculum FZ. The latter is often 
adopted, where uasculum uinarium means 'a little wine-glass,' uinarium 
being an adj. Another reading is uesculum uinarium^ where uesculum 
is aro^ tlftmukvw, a diminutive of uescus 'thin,' and uinarium is used as 
a noun, as it is Poen. 838, 'a thin wine-jug.' But these readings do not 
account for the reading of the better MSS. The best suggestion is 
Ussing's, who proposes uexillum uinarium^ 'a wine-label' or 'ticket.' 
The notc^ put on the casks might very well have had the shape of a 
uexillum^ and so get the name. And they would only contain a few 
letters to indicate the wine contained in the cask, like the sillybi of 
books and our decanter-labels with their S. W., I. W. and so on. 
These abbreviated descriptions would stand to the full title in the same 
relation as the Sycophant's short name to his full name. Leo's note is 
fartasse cogitari potest de ^uix* quasi nomine deminuto (*nagelprobe^), 
i¥hich is perhaps right. 

889. qnid est tibi nomen ? * what is your name ? ' We should expect 
fiiid id (istuc) est nomen ? without tibi, * what is that name, the name 
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you are speaking about ?' ; but the answer id est nomen mihi shews that 
Charmides asks simply quid est tiH nomen ? If mihi stands in the reply 
there is no reason for doubting tiH in the question. But possibly Leo 
is right in thinking that this verse was framed as a substitute for 
w. 883—888. 

Paz, id est nomen milii. Pax is ^particula siletUium imponenHs^ 
as Ter. Haut. 717 unus est dies, dum argentum eripio: pax: nil amplius^ 
'say no more/ ' enough/ * basta/ and so Mil. 808 Pax, abi, 'basta, off 
with you.' The interjection is Greek, and is explained by Hesychius 
T(i^=r^o$ ^ei. As Leo says it is *aptum nomen quod in utraque 
lingua abrumpendo sermoni adhibeatur,^ The name seems to be in- 
tended to shew that its owner will not stop to argue or listen to reason, 
and so Charmides calls it 'a swindling name.' Perhaps we may 
translate *Basta,* — 'that is my name.' Niemeyer gives Prax from 
Pseud. 1179. 

891. qnaii dioas, cdqnid orediderim tlbi, pax— perllBse illoo, * as if 
you were to say, supposing I had entrusted anything to you, 'basta' — 
that it had vanished forthwith.' Quasi dicas, a r^;ular formula used 
to introduce a comment or explanation of a former speaker's words, 
as Cure. 78, Pseud. 609 and 634, Rud. 99. Ilico^ temporal, see on 
V. 608. 

892. hie homo Bolide sycophantast, an aside. Solide, 'thoroughly,' 
'an out and out,' as vv. 850 and 860. 

quid ais tu 7 the regular formula to attract a person's attention — a 
preliminary question to call attention to the main question which follows. 
See on v. 193, where just as here the intended question is postponed for 
the moment by the counter-question quid est ? 

893. isti tibi qnid homines debent? 'what claim have you on 
those people ? ' * what business have you with those people ? ' So Mil. 
421 quid tibi in istisce aedibus debetur? Pseud. 1139 heus chlamydaie^ 
quid istic debetur tibi? Rud. 117, True 262. 

896. manufestarium = manufestum = kv abrotpdpffi, Manufestus is 
the early, manifestus the classical spelling. 

897. ita nt occepi, si animnm adnortas, dicam. A gap is 
commonly marked before this line, on the assumption that a question 
of Charmides must precede si animum aduortas^ dicam^ as a question 
precedes si animum aduortes^ eloquar^ v. 939. But it seems necessary 
to assume no gap. Charmides is delivering his 'aside' for the benefit 
of the audience, Stasimus sees that he is not attending to him, and 

wakes him up with 'as I began (w\i\c\v\ve ^\^,n. %^V ^^ you would 
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attend, I would tell you/ //a ut accept is a standing formula for re- 
sumption after a break or interruption, and Charmides* aside is such an 
interruption here. 

901. aM ipse erat ? ' Cf. v. 928. ^ut uersum inseruit, hoc eo consilio 
fecisse uidetur^ ut deinde w. 928 — 949 otnitti possenL Cf. Teuffelius, 
Mus. Rhen. 30. 631.' Leo. 

908. BMqnipede qnldamst qnam tn longlor, 'he is a man a foot 
and a half taller than you are.' Sesqui^ * one and a half,* is *semis'que^ 
with the same syncope as in sestertius for semis-tertius^ * two and a half.* 

. 90ft. liaeret liaeo res, 'here's a puzzler.' So Amph. 814 and Pseud. 
985, of something that does not square with the facts, and therefore does 
not admit of an explanation. 

906. qiiicnm. mss. quocum^ but quicum is Plautus' invariable 
usage. Quicum is relative and interrogative, masc. and fem., sing, 
and plur. Thus v. 15 it is rel. fem. sing., v. 953 as here, rel. masc. sing. 
It is interrogative masc. Men. 369; fem. Epid. 118 and 241. It is 
relative plur. Capt. 1003 aut anites aut cotumices dantur, quicum 
lusitent. Other abl. forms in -i are aliqui for aliquo £pid. 332, qui- 
quam Pers. 477. The old proverb, prouerbium uetustate cofUritum^ 
quoted of the honest man, Cic. de Off. in. 19. 77, is dignus est quicum 
in tenebris mices. Terence has both quicum and quocum. For further 
particulars see the note in Brix's Kritischer Anhang, p. 142. 

906. quod edepol hoxnini probe, 'it is an honest man's name,' an 
evadve answer given in the hope that the question will not be further 
pressed. 

907. illi edepel — ^llli — ^illi, ' his name is — his name is — his name is.' 
The Sycophant hesitates and stammers in doubt what to say. So Merc. 
721, when the old gentleman is pressed by his wife to say to whom the 
girl belongs, «1» dicam quaiast? ilia — ilia edepol — uae mihi! nescio quid 
dicam, 

906. deuerani nomen inpradens mode, 'I've just swallowed the 
name unintentionally.' 

909. Intra denies conclusos, 'imprisoned behind his teeth.' A 
like comic exaggeration. Cure. 606, where the girl asks the parasite to 
restore the ring which reveals her parentage, quid ego f sub gemmane 
apstrusos habeo tuam matrem et patrem ? 

910. atqne etiam mode norsabatur milii in labris prlmorilras, 
'and yet just a minute ago it was on the tip of my tongue.' Atque 
as in V. 746, in labris primoribus like a meo primo nomine v. 885, 
and CatuU. 2. 3. 
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911. Each part of the line is said ' aside * by the speaker. 
Charmides thinks that it is worse than humbug, that he has arrived 
just in time to stop some villainy ; the Sycophant feels that he is in a 
hopeless mess. 

temperl alwa3rs, not tempori^ a remnant of the old declension of 
neuter nouns in -us (genus^ genes-is^ gener-is^.'^hoi^ 7A'e(<r)-os). Tempus 
departs from the rule in the oblique cases ; the normal gen. is temponSf 
not temperis, but traces of the old declension survive xcL.temperi and 
tempestiuus, 

912. recommentatu's, * thought of the name again/ * recollected it,' 
like recomminiscar v. 915, a very unusual meaning. Roby, L. G. 2102. 

913. Hide modo ut homlnem noueris, * just consider how you do 
know the man,' i.e. perhaps after all you don't know him much. 

tarn qoam m%=iam noui quam me ipsum^ *I know him as well as 
I know myself.' Cf. Mil. 984 qt/uu te tarn quam oculos amet^ Pers. 
581 S. esne tu huic amicus ^ T. tarn quam di amnes qui caelum 
colunt* 

914. id desideres, 'it is a common occurrence that what one has in 
one's hand, and sees with one's eyes, is the thing one may miss,' i.e. *the 
thing one may forget.' The second person is generalising. 

916. C est prinolpiiim noxnini, 'the name begins with C Then 
Charmides suggests a number of Athenian names which 'b^[in 
with C 

917. OalllTnarchna appears to be KaXKlfuixoi, and is supported by 
AicesimarcAus^AXKrjalfMxos in the Cistellaria. 

nil agis, *it's no good.' 

918. nequeadeo, 'and moreover I do not care a straw.' Forneque 
adeo see on v. 141. 

quando egomet memlni xnilii, 'inasmuch as I remember it for 
myself,' — I can't get hold of the name or say it to you — ^but I do 
remember it — for myself. Mihi marks it as the Sycophant's personal 
affair, with which Charmides has no concern. Cf. Mil. iSi iute sdas 
soli tibi, ibid. 331 mihi ego uideo, mihi ego sapio^ <mihi'> ego credo 
plurumum^ Pseud. 241 ego mihi cesso, 

919. at enim, see on w. 61 and 705. 

921. quod ad ezemplnmst ? ' according to what pattern is it ?' Le. 
'what is it like ?' See on v. 873. 

conieotura si reperlre posBumuB, ' (to see) whether we can find it 
by guessing.' Si is used with the same force as in w. 532 and 959. 
922. aA hoc exemplumBt, — ^\i \s \\Ve \.Vi\%,' — iVv^n before the Syco- 
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phant can supply a name, Charmides cuts in with 'is it *' Chares," is it 
** Charmides " ? * To which the Sycophant replies *yes 1 Charmides.' 

923. em, Istic erlt : qui istum di perdant, * there ! that will be 
the man, and may the gods confound him.' Etn^ see v. 3. Istic erit, 
the future of probability, *■ you will find that that is the man,' is highly 
ludicrous here. In his relief that the name has been discovered the 
Sycophant reveals his ignorance of the man himself. For this use 
of the fut. cf. Asin. 734 hie inerunt uiginti minae^ Pers. 645 haec erit 
bono genere nata^ Pseud. 677 sed profecto hoc sic erit. Qui (abl.) is used 
in curses and the like in the sense of utinam. So v. 997. Roby, L. G. 
1591. 

dixi ego iam dudum tiliL, 'I told you just now.' — iam dudum^ 
*'a short while ago,' see v. 608. Charmides has not told him so, but 
is that a sufficient reason for marking a gap? Charmides is enjoying 
his confusion, and the more inconsistencies he can convict the Sycophant 
of, whether fairly or not, the better his end is attained. 

925. Batin Inter labra atqne denies latoit nir mlnnml pretl? 
• did he not hide between my lips and my teeth, the worthless fellow ? ' 
SeUin=nonne. *He hid between my lips and my teeth,' when though 
his name was in labris primoribus v. 910, it would not come out. 

926. qnid ergo llle ignanlssumnB milii latltabat? 'why then 
did the good-for-nothing try to hide from me?' mihi^ ethic dat. 
(incommodi). 

927. 8i appdUaeses, respondisset nomlni. This sounds to the 
Sycophant as a joke. He does not know that it is the bare truth. 
He knows that Charmides is the name of the man who is supposed to 
have sent him, but he has no notion that Charmides is the man before 
him. 

928. Bed ipse uhist? In v. 901 the Sycophant had said that 
Charmides was in Seleucia, now he is at Rhadamas. It is impossible 
to fix the locality. The Sycophant may either mean that they travelled 
homewards thus fer together, or more probably he is purposely made to 
contradict himself, as the whole of his pretended narrative is a tissue of 
absurdities. 

ad Bhadamantem in Cercopia. The mss. give cid Rhctdamantem 
(P cuiihadamanti) in Cecropia insula. It is better to cut out insula as 
a gloss than to assume a short form Rhadamam, reading ad Rhadatnam 
in Cercopum instda. The KipKunres figure in Greek mjrthology, as in 
the story of Hercules. They are described as cunning thieves, and 
appear as such in Attic Comedy. There were several plays called 
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E^p/conref (Koch, Com. Att. frag. ill. p. 698), and there is supposed 
to have been an irfopHi, KtpKtaTu», where stolen goods were sold. The 
name KipKwirctt as if from xipKOi, has given rise to the story that the 
Cercopians were turned into 'apes' and banished to the 'Monkey 
Islands/ Harpocration, p. no, Ou. Met. xiv. 90. 

930. sed nil disoondaolt hnlo rei, * still it serves my turn very well' 
Discondiuit S.ira^ tlfni/iivw=odestt huic rei is explained v. 900 mihiquoque 
edepolt quom hie nugatur^ contra nugari lubet. And in pursuance of his 
purpose Charmides proceeds to extract from the Sycophant an accotmt 
of his imaginary adventures. The Sycophant in his story sa3rs 'we,' 
i.e. 'Charmides and I'; Charmides in his questions and conunents 
always says 'you,' 2nd pers. sing., i.e. the Sycophant ooXy. 

quid ais ? See v. 193. 

931. nimlnm mirimodis miraMLes, ' places wondrous in very 
wondrous wise,' 'places very marvellously marvellous.' Mirimodis 
= miris modis^ and is like muUimodis and omnimodis^ which last is pro- 
bably formed on the anal(^ of the other two. Mirimodis and muUi- 
modis are regular in Plautus, though multis modis occurs Rud. 837, and 
omnibus modis often, as Aul. 462, Merc. 920, Pseud. 1074. For the 
use of the plural (modis not modo) see Langen, Beitiage, p. in f. 
Lucretius is fond of these forms, see Munro on Lucr. I. 683. Nimium, 
as V. 28. 

933. in Fontum aduecti Arabiam terram sumua, i.e. in Pontum 
uecti Arabiam terram aduecti sumas, * on our voyage to the Pontus we 
touched at the land of Arabia.' 

984. eho, an? 'hallo I is Arabia actually,' 'hallo ! do you mean to 
say that &c.' See on v. 55 Eho an^ continually at the b^inning of the 
line, as Bacch. 200, Epid. 506, Mil. 821, Pseud. 968, &c. 

936. apginthlnm . . .atqne ciinila gallinaoea, 'but the place where 
the wormwood and the henbane is grown.* These came from the 
Pontus. Pliny (N. H. xxvii. 45) praises absinthium Ponticum., and 
cunila is a species of origanum which is specially connected (N. H. xx. 
169) with Heraclea Pontica. Cunila is the Greek kopiXti. Ritschl and 
others, despite the quantity in Greek, would accentuate dtpte ainila» 
On this, and the accentuation of Greek loan-words generally, see 
Lindsay, L. L. p. 155. 

936. nlF"*"™ grapMcum hunc nngatorem. See on v. 769 and cf. 
V. 1024. The whole is ace. of exclamation, as v. 128. 

Ritschl objects to sed ego sum insipientior &c as a dittogrophU 
of y, gig, Bixl the phrase occurs ag;a.lii v. 1057, ^^^ ^ reflection is 
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quite in place here. If repetition and redundancy are always to be 
cut out, Plautus will not be Plautus. See Langen, Plant. Stud. p. 80. 

9S7. qnae. Brix is probably right in saying that *quae is not for 
piody but means ** places which ".' Egpmet goes with unde redeam^ as 
with uH stmt v. 999. 

The MSS. give here the three lines 889 — 891, which were restored to 
their place by Meier. 

988. nM quia, 'only that I have a fancy for finding out where he 
will end at last.' I am foolish for questioning him, (and I should not. 
question him) except because &c., i.e. I ought not to question him any 
more, still I will see where he gets to in the end. See Langen, Beitrage, 
p. 58, and on v. 233. 

989. porro, * farther/ see on v. 162, 

■i anlmnm aduortes, eloquar. The fiit. here, pres. subj. v. 897. 
But either construction is admissible. 

940. qui de ca^o ezoritur snb solio louis, a literal way of taking 
such an epithet as the Homeric duiren^s applied to a river, as Od. 
IV. 477. 

9t2. inmio luviola aduectl snmus, 'not we sailed there in a bit of 
a smack.* Horiola is a small fishing-boat, a rare diminutive of hoHa^ 
Rud« 910. 

948. usque aqua aduorsa per anmem, * by river all the way against 
the stream,' i.e. *up stream.' 

9M. alii di iase ad uillam aiebant seroiB depromptum cibum, 
*the other gods told us he had gone to his country seat to serve out 
rations to the slaves.' Jupiter is represented as a landed proprietor who 
goes to his property on the first of the month, to distribute to his slaves 
their monthly allowance (demensutn, demensus cibus), Cf. Stich. 60 (a 
master addressing his slaves) uos meniinistis qttot kaUndis petere denun- 
tum cibum, Alii^ceteri in popular language. 

948. Charmides is getting tired of the Sycophant's absurd lies, 
and cuts him short. 

946. The letters printed in italics are Leo's conjectures. They 
keep the mss. distribution of the text between the speakers, fit in all 
that is left in the mss., and are to my mind far superior to anything 
proposed. 

Bed, 'but' remonstrates the Sycophant. Charmides will not listen 
to him, * I assure you I'm off, if you annoy me.' He is tired of the 
pretended journey and will no more of it. 

nam pudioum neminem, Paz, referre oportet, qui aps terra ad 
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caaluin peruenerit, * for, Pax, no man of modesty ought to tell how he 
passed from earth to heaven.' Pudicum^ 'a man of proper feeling/ as 
V. 697. But there is a double meaning here, (i) no one who was not 
lost to all sense of shame would tell such a frightful lie, (1) no man, if he 
wishes to save his reputation for personal chastity, would talk about a 
journey to heaven, in allusion to the story of Ganymede. * No man not 
lost to modesty,* will sufficiently cover both meanings. 

948. fEudam. The mss. have ...m ovly,faciam is Spengel's certain 
restoration. Pers. 662faciam ita ut te utile uicUo, 

Bed monstra, breaking off the absurd narrative, and going back to 
the request which he made at the banning of the interview, v. 878« 

900. eumpse. See on v. 800. 

962. ne tu me edepol arbitrare l)elTiain, 'truly you think me a 
stupid, a ninny.' Ne confirmatiua', belua=^z, brainless being,* rather 
than *a beast,* as we use the word. Most. 569 and 607, Rud. 543, Ter. 
Phorm. 601. 

963. qnlquidem, * if indeed I &c.' See on v. 552. But Brix, per- 
haps rightly, takes quiquideni to be causal here as in the passage quoted 
V. 552, 'since (as you seem to suppose) I cannot recognise.' 

964. qui mihl mllle nummum crederet PhUippum, ' as to trust tm 
with a thousand Philippes (PorJ* Mille as a substantive, hence illo mille 
V. 959, see on v. 425. On the nummi Philippic see v. 15a, and on the 
short gen. plur. v. 241. 

966. aiebat mandasse with se omitted, as is common after verbs of 
saying and perceiving, when the infin. and principal verb have the same 
subject, as w. 5, 755. 

967. adprobe, * right well,' here only in Plautus. Cf. adprime 

V. 373- 

968. enim uero, see on v. 61 and cf. vv. 987 and 989. 

sycophantae huic Bycophantari uolo, 'to play the cheat to this 
cheat,' * to humbug this humbug,' like v. 900 mihi quoque edepol^ quam 
hie nugatur, contra nugari lubet, and v. 972 nugari ftugatori, 

969. si, 'to see whether,' as v. 921. 
960. quod, 'swindle him out of that thousand of Philippes dTor, 

which sum he said that I had given him.' For qtiod^ id &c. of a large 
sum of money, see on v. 405. 
quern. See on v. 373. 

962. quel, 8i capitis res sit, nuxnmnm numquam credam plum- 

benm, 'a fellow to whom, even if it were a matter of life and death, I 

would not entrust a leaden counlet.' Nummus plumbeusy not a current 
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coin but a 'counter' or 'token,' like our stage-money. Most. 89« tace 
siSifaberf qui cudere soles plumbeos nummos. 

fH—etiam si, *even if ; and so often in Plautus» as Asin. 164, 405, 414. 

963. hens, Pax, te tribus uerMs uolo. The rest of the speech has 
been ' thinking aloud ' on Charmides' part. Now he turns to the Syco- 
phant with * I want just a word with you.' For the elliptic construction 
fe uolo, see on v. 516, on Iria as an indefinitely small, and trecenta as 
an indefinitely large number, see on v. 791. 

965. atque etiam PMllpimm, *yes and a thousand (of) Philippes 
d'*or.* PhUippum and numeratum belong to nummum, which is short 
gen. plur. after mille, as v. 959. 

numeratum, 'paid down by him in person at the Bank.' Numerare, 
*to count out,* *to pay down in cash,' Asin. 193, Epid. 305, Ou. her. 
XII. 199 dos ubi sit quaeris ? Campo numerauimus illo &c. Numerare, 
*to pay in cash * )(perscrihere, *to pay by draft.' The Sycophant boasts 
that he has cash, and not a draft. This is untrue, and he soon has to 
eat his words, v. 982. 

966. nempe, as v. 196. 

967. mlrom quin. . .acdperem, 'strange that I did not receive it &c.' 
mirum quin with subj. always ironical. See on v. 495. 

968. cedodnm, 'just hand that money to me.' Cedd (plur. cette for 
*ce'dfle)t 'here give '= 'give me' or *tell me,' is composed of the pro- 
nominal element */&, prefixed as a prep, to the athematic imperative *dd 
(cf. dl'5(a). The final vowel is properly long, imt is invariably shortened 
by the 'breuis breuians' law after the short c^. On the use of -dum, see 
v. 98. 

971. anro hnlo .cioidem, 'for this money at least,' *at any rate so 
far as this money is concerned.' Quidem limits and corrects, and is 
especially so used after demonstratives, e.g. w. 58 dumquidem, * pro- 
vided at least,' 363 sapiens quidem, 419, Capt. 335 pol is quidem^ ibid. 
336 hoc quidem, ibid. 564, 573, 657, 668, 750, 974. See Brix on Capt. 
557. As here, quidem limits the general statement, 'you never shall be 
Charmides,' to the restricted meaning, 'for this money,' so v. 982 
scrotum quidetn corrects and limits his statement that Charmides had 
given him the money. 'At any rate (if he had not given the cash) he 
had given an order for it.' In fact quidem ^y€ in all its senses. 

972. abi, see on v. 830, ' come, come ! please, swindler, you expect 
to swindle a swindler. ' Nugari nugatori, as v. 958. Postulas, v. 237. 
The Sycophant makes no bones about admitting what he is, but objects 
to another man trenching on his privileges. 

G. T. \\ 
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974. nlmiB argute olirepsisti in eapse oocaBiunciila, *you stole in 
very cleverly just when I gave you a bit of an opening.' Like a boxer 
who seizes his opportunity, when for a second his adversary is off his 
guard. The Sycophant gave Charmides only the least possible opening, 
Charmides had seized it cleverly, and the Sycophant has a professional 
admiration for his adroitness. The hiatus may stand, and it is a difficult 
question whether nie should be inserted or not. Supr. v. 6i, the verb 
has a direct object, but Pseud. 686 ut mars obrepat interim^ it is 
absolute. 

975. postqnam . . .post, as v. 417. 

977. proin tu te, itldem ut ohaxmldatus es, runnm reehaxmida, 
'therefore do you, just as you Charmidised yourself, un-Charmidise your- 
self.' You made yourself Charmides, now unmake yourself. Te 
recharmidare^ where re has the same force as in seroy resero; claudo^ 
recludo; probo^ reprobo &c. Some editors maintaining that on analogy, 
as re is compounded with a noufiy recharmidare ought to mean 're- 
Charmidise,' write decharmida. But re can have the force required, 
viz. 'un-,' and that is quite enough for a comic writer. 

979. mea causa =^ me=ifjLov ye ivexa, 'for all I care.' So Epid. 
679 quaeras mea causa uel medio in mari, Rud. 139 mea qiddem hercle 
causa saluos sis licet ^ Pseud, if^de istac re in oculum utrumuis conquies- 
cito, * so far as that goes,' roOrov ye hfeKd, 

980. qui turn — ^non eras. The Sycophant pauses an instant before 
the iraph. irpoaSoKlay ending non eras. 

981. age siquid agls, 'act, if you're going to act,' i.e. 'act at once,' 
'if you mean business, now's your time.' So Epid. 196, Mil. 215, Pers. 
146 hoCf si/acturu*Sj/acef Poen. 1237 ite siitis, Stich. *i 10 bibe si bibis. 

dormitas, * you're dreaming,' i.e. 'talking nonsense.' Dormitare in 
Plautus is generally either 'to cut 2& if one were asleep,' i.e. to sit idle 
and dreaming, as Asin. 253, Epid. 163, or 'to tcUk as if one were asleep,' 
not to know what one is saying. 

982. scriptum quldem, 'at any rate he gave me an order for it.' 
He had said, v. 965, that it was numercUum^ now he admits that it was 
only scriptum. See on w. 965 and 971. So Asin. 440 scribit nummos, 

983. For properas an uon properas others read properas an mm 
propercy when properas propere is figura etymologica, and the two 
practically identical adverbs propere and actutum are parallelled by 
such lines as Cas. 1 1. 4. 13 actutum uxorem hue euoca ante ctedis eito, 

984. dormitator, as v. 862. 

985. tUnm 4^601 emenUtUB es, 'the man whom you pretended to 
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know/ ilium by attraction to the case of quenif as often happens when the 
detiaonstrative is first, and its verb does not come till after the relative 
sentence. See on v. 137, and add Amph. 1009 Naucratem quern con- 
uenire uolui^ in naui non erat^ Bacch. 420 sed tu qui pro tarn corrupto 
dicis causamfiliot eademne erat haec disciplina tibi ? The speaker places 
the name or pronoun emphatically first, and, as it were, without deter- 
mining beforehand the structure of the whole sentence, attaches it to the 
nearest verb, which is that of the relative sentence. 

986. ^0, quaeso an. See on v. 55. 

987. ain tu tandem? *do you really mean it?' Ain (aisne), ain 
tu, ain uero, ain tandem^ ain tu tandem, always at the beginning of a 
speech, either interrupting another speaker, or expressing surprise 
and astonishment at what the other speaker has said. See Langen, 
Beitrage p. 119. 

988. ipslssiunus, 'his veriest self,' ipse has failed to carry conviction, 
a stronger word is wanted, and so the comic superlative ipsissumus is 
coined, like oubroraros, Ar. Plut. 83. The form ipsima or ipsuma seems 
to have been actually used colloquially in the Imperial period, as 
Petronius, 69 p. 46. 16 B, 75 p. 51. 23 b. See on v. 397. 

989. enim uero serio, 'truly indeed, in sober earnest.* The three 
words are found in combination Poen. 435, and in Amph. 964 an id 
toco dixisti? equidem serio ac uero ratus, serio is the antithesis of ioco. 
This is its force here. *Now that I am convinced you are Char- 
mides in all sober seriousness, seeing that you are back home again * — 
then after professing to speak serio he continues ioco with a irapd 

. Tpoodoxlav ending. 

990. uapulabis meo arbitratu et nouonun aedlUum, 'you shall be 
flogged at the discretion of myself and the new aediles.' After quoniam 
aduenis we expect a promise of the cena aduenticia or uiatica with which 
a safe arrival was always celebrated, as Bacch. 94 and 537, Epid. 7, 
Stich. 471, True. 117, and Cure. 562, where the promise of a dinner 
takes an unexpected turn. But trapbL trpoffdoKlaif, the promise of a dinner 
is replaced by the promise of a flogging. The Sycophant treats Char- 
mides as a slave who has acted badly, and is to be flogged for it. See 
V. 708. He coolly associates himself with the aediles in determining 
the amount of the punishment. The line is important as shewing that 
the play was probably acted at the Megalensia^ and could not have been 
earlier than the year 194 B.C. See Introduction, p. xxxv. 

992. di te perdant, si te flood fiudo an perlisses prlus. A second 
lime the Sycophant begins as if he were going to offer congratulations 

\/^ — ^ 
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and a dinner, but again he ends Ta/>d wpoaSoxlap, 'may the gods con- 
found you, if I care a straw whether you had perished before you came 
here.' An^ used in a simple indirect question, as Cure. 396, Merc. 145, 
Poen. 557. Si te flocci fcuio^ antiptosis^ as v. 373. 

993. te macto inibrtanio, *I devote you to disaster,' as Amph. 
1034, Bacch. 364, Cure. 537. 

994. floccnin non Intorduim, * matters to me not one straw,' lit ' I 
would not give a straw between,' the one alternative is as indifferent to 
me as the other. So Rud. 580 dtMs tu an exungare, accum non inter- 
duim. For the form interduim^ see on w. 6 and 436. 

995. ibo, ad Ulum renuntiabo. Cf. Stich. 598 iuben dami cenam 
coqui atque ad ilium renuntiari ? 

996. male nlue et nale, * bad life and bad luck to you,' a parody of 
the usual bene. Male belongs to both words. 

997. q^=iutinamy ▼. 923, peregre^ *from abroad,' ▼. 149. Exit the 
Sycophant, back to the Forum (right). 

Scene 3 (998 — 1007). This is not really a new scene. Charmides, 
seriously alarmed at what has passed, soliloquises in Iambic Trimeters. 

998. postquam...po8t, w. 417 and 975. IlHc hinc abiit is a 
regular formula, usually to begin the line, in which iUk is a pyrrhic; ilk 
is only used in the forms in which quidem occurs, as True. 884 ille 
quidem hinc abiit, Cf. Capt. 751, Epid. 81, Pers. 200, Poen. 917 &c. 

1000. lam dudnm, w. 608 and 923, * for some little time.' Ille 
refers to what is coming, viz. the next line. 

1002. epistula ilia. There were two letters, v. 894. But it Is 
pedantic simply on that account to correct, as Meier does, epistulae iilae.,. 
concenturiant, 

ooncentnrlat, * marshals.' So Mil. 8155/ centuriati bene sunt mani- 
plares ntei, Pseud. 572 dum concenturio in corde sycopkantias^ one of 
Plautus' numerous military metaphors. 

1003. et Ulud mille xmmmum, sc. concenturiat metum, * and so do 
the thousand pieces.' For mille nummum see on v. 425. Sycopkanfa 
is the subj. to agat, 

1004. numquam edepol temere tlnnit tlnttnnalmlum, *a bell 
never rings (a tinkler never tinkles) for nothing.' Tinnia^ tintimto and 
tintinnio are onomatopoetic words : numquam temere^ *■ never for 
nothing/ i.e. without some reason, as v. 740. The whole line is pro- 
bably a version of a popular proverb. 

1006, Siai 4iui=:nf>/ qui^^ ^\»i\ess ^meone.' See vv. 257 and 439. 
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1006. Bed quia blc est, &c. Charmides catches sight of Stasimus 
hurrying up, and retires into the angiportum to watch him. Sed quis 
hu est qui, a r^ular formula to announce the entrance of a fresh 
character, vv. 840 and 1151, and so estne hic.quiy v. 432. 

1007. ooncessero. Cf. v. 635. Charmides withdraws, listens to 
Stasimus, and comments on what he says. He does not shew himself 
till V. 1059. 

Scene 4 (1008 — 1091). Stasimus rushes on in a great hurry. He 
has been to have a drink, and is hurrying to make up for lost time. He 
finds be has left a ring behind him in the tavern, and does not know 
whether to go back for it or to hasten on. Charmides listens to him 
and comments on what he says up to v. 1059, w^^i^ having recognised 
him as his own slave, he accosts him. 

A slave hurrying across the stage, shouting and clearing people out 
of the way, was a favourite subject in Comedy. The length of the 
Roman stage enabled a man running to be kept in sight for some time. 
Compare the scenes Amph. 984, Capt. 790, Cure. 280, Stich. 274. 

Metre : Septenarian Trochaics. 

1008. propere celerem, the use of a cognate adv. to intensify the 
meaning of the adj., an extension of \}r& figura etymologica, Cf. v. 931 
mirimodis miraHles, Aul. 188 perspicue palam, Rud. 1323 propere 
celeriter, 

dominum, he means of course Lesbonicus, not Charmides, whom he 
has no expectation of seeing. 

1009. metiu exoriatur scapnllB, * lest apprehension arise for your 
shoulder-blades,' i.e. lest you come into danger of a flogging. The fear 
is not differentiated from the thing feared, and so Capt. 519 neque adeo 
spesy quae hunc mi aspellat metum, where subjective and objective are 
not distinguished : scapulis as Asin. 547 scapularutn confidentia, 

1010. lam dudnm fiustumst quom, Mt is now some little time 
since,' Asin. 251 iam diust factum quom^ Pers. 822 iam diu factumst 
postquam, &c. 

1011. ne Imlrali in te cottabi crebrl crepent, ' lest cowhide cracks 
constantly crackle on your back.' The word cottahi is clearly taken 
from the original, where the allusion was to the Greek game K6TTapos, 
In the game wine was skilfully jerked out of a glass so as to make 
a sharp, ringing sound on a suspended metal-vessel. Stasimus means 
that the ringing sound will be produced on his back, and made not with 
wine but with oxhide whips. Slaves in Comedy delight in dwelling 
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upon their punishments, but they describe them in bold figurative or 
allusive terms. E.g. Asin. 35, where flo^;ing is described as 'an 
assault of dead bulls on living men ' — uiuos homines moriui incursant 
boues. 

1012. A aberis ab eri qnaestioiie, ' if you are not forthcoming 
when your master wants you.' Esse in quaestione alictd, * to be to seek,' 
Capt. 253, Pers. 51, Pseud. 663, abesse ab alicuius quaestione, * not to be 
in the way when someone wants you.' Cf. v. 278, Roby, L. G. 1393. 

1013. eooe hominem te, Stasime, nill, < there ! Stasimus, you are 
a worthless fellow.' He has just missed the ring. On ecce see v. 386 ; 
nili (loc. of nil) is used as an indeclinable adj. Asin. 472 inpure, nili^ 
nan uides irasci? Mil. i^ propter nihili bestiam. Pseud. 239 O Pseudolt 
mif sine sim nihili» 

satin in thermipelio condalinm es oblitus? 'have you not forgotten 
your ring in the tavern?' Thermipolium was a low tavern where 
cooked food and calidum or caldum, a mixture of wine and hot water, 
were provided. Cure. 292, Rud. 529, Thermipolium (B termipolio, 
CD thermopolio)=d€piuyirib\i,(i», the short becoming i in Latin, as i'is 
the usual short connecting vowel, and any short vowel may become 
^ in Latin. So tragicomoedia, Patricoles^ &c. ' Condaliumy antUuSy 
Festus p. 38. A play ascribed to Plautus was so named. 

1014. thermopotastl guttnrem, < warmed your throat vrith hot 
drink.' Iherfnopotare cannot be from the Greek OepfAoword^iv, which 
would make thermopotasso in Latin, besides which thermopotare is a 
transitive verb. Plautus must have coined the word from dtpfUnrvroVy 
depfior&nis with a Latin affix, the word being made to echo themtipolio. 
Gttttur is apparently always masc. in Plautus, Aul. 304, Mil. 835. He 
has also as masc. collusy dorsusy papauer v. 410, tris corios Poen. 139, 
otherwise hoc corium, and conversely nasum neut. 

1015. recurre petere re recenti, a loose use of the infin., instead of 
the supine, after a verb of motion, which is not uncommon in Comedy, 
Roby, L. G. 1362, Bacch. 354 ibit aurum arcessere^ ibid. 631 petere 
ueneraii ibid. 900 abiit aedem uisere^ Cure. 207 missi petere^ Poen. 11 75 
uisere uenit, Rud. 94 uenio uisere. See w. 76 and 162. The allitera- 
tion with re is unusual. 

1016. gnrgulioBt ezercitor, is hone hominem carsnxam docet, 
* his throat (or * swallow ') is his trainer, it is giving him a lesson in 

runningy i.e. the man mvist \>e dxvxx^ ox \ifc^w\^\«i\.\>Mv about as he is 
doing. Exercitor^ the lasktaa?\.e;t V^twiX. Vt«^ Vwsv ^\.\^, ■»& -« . tt^, 
1017. tribusiie te po\»xV^ m^saftttoi %^ ^^N.^^«»^^ ^>^\^ 
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cups make you forget your memory ?' Plautus joins obliuisci with 
ace. only as v. 1014. poterium (Ton^pcor), also Stich. 694. 
1018. an nero, quia, &c., ' do you mean to say that because you 
there with a set of decent fellows, men who would have no diffi- 
K«lty in keeping their hands off what was not theirs — .' The lines are a 
of self-address in conversational style. Frugi and fiuile cohiberent 
manifestly ironical. The sentence begins an uero quia^ which 
ihcmld be answered by eo postulas. But after the two parenthetical 
:3faies describing his companions, the question is put directly without the 
isswering eo^ the description being merely summarised in inter eas. 

1030. The names are Greek, and meant to express the thievishness 
of iheir owners. But some of them are very difficult and doubtful. 
They have been discussed by Ritschl (Opusc. iii.) and Spengel (praef. 
p. vii.) with very different results. Leo makes some excellent suggestions 
In his critical footnote. 

7 ruckus. The choice seems tc lie between (i) Spengel's Trochus 
(rpox^s), which if adopted is more naturally referred to the speed with 
Which the thief makes off than to the torture- wheel, and (2) Leo's Struthus 
(2rpov^6f ) ; * Sparrow * is a likely enough name for a thief, the more so 
i^ as seems to be the case, some of the other names imply the snatching 
Up of crumbs or fragments, thieving on a small scale. 

Cercomcus^ read Circonicus (Leo), lLipimv\j%Q%^ ' Hawkclaw,' cf. 
Pseud. 852 miluinis out aquilinis ungults, Crinnus is referred by 
Spengel to a kind of torture. There are many suggestions : (i) Crinus, 
Hermann (Kplpov), which is variously taken as *poor,' or *a kind of 
cake (M^a), both on the authority of Hesychius, Suidas, and others. 
Better suggestions seem to be (2) Crimnus (Scaliger), •Crumb,* for which 
Leo compares Herondas vi. 5 T&K<f>i,r'* rjv fierp-jj r& KpHfip' dfuOptiSt 
(3) CriuSt * Kpi&$ quasi roix«P*^os** 

Cercodulus, (i) Ritschl suggests Crico/adus=:6 Xafifidvup KplxoPt i.e. 
condalium, * Ring-grabber,' (2) Spengel, Cerdobulus—Kipboi, qui lu- 
crum spectat, * Gain-greedy,' (3) Leo, Cercnobulus {K^px^Vt Hesych, 
Kipicyos: l^pa^). 

Collabus, about the form there is no doubt. The meaning is 
variously taken to be (i) from KoKKa^i^ pxKpb^ dprlaKos, ' a roll,' a thin 
starveling creature, * Loaflet,' (2) a hybrid word, * fxei^pdpPapoy, quasi 
avKKaPibp,* * Snatcher.' 

1021. ociUicrepidae, eruricrepidae, ferriteri mastigiae, • sons of 
the crackling-eyed and clanking-legged line, iron-wearing jail-birds.' 
Oculicrepidae is read on the strength of Schoell's quotation (exc. Vales. 
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14» 87, p. 303 G.), ^tortus ita ut oculi eius creparetU,* The more com- 
mon reading, Becker's cdHcrepidcu^ agrees well with cruricrepidaet 
* with clanking irons on neck and leg,' cf. Capt. 357 coUus collari caret, 
Loewe suggests cruristrepidae from the crurifragium^ often mentioned 
as a punishment of slaves, Asin. 474, Mil. 156, Poen. 886, Pseud. 130, 
Rud. 816. In any case both words are made to look like Greek 
patronymics, as if the ruffians were the scions of honoured houses. 

ferrUeri {Jerrum^ tero)^ because they wear out irons, as Capt. 888, or 
possibly * iron-filers,' from their filing through their iroas to escape, like 
compedium tritor Pers. 430. But probably both that phrase and 
ferriieri here only mean * fetter- wearers,' not * filers,' cf. Most. 356 
plctgipatidae^ /erritribaces uiri. MasHgia {fiMoriytas), any 'jail or 
gallows bird.' 

1022. inter eosne homines condalinm te redipisd poBtnlas? 
'among a set of fellows like that do you expect to get back a ring?' 
The question is resumed in a slightly different form after the parenthesis. 
It began an uero^ gma...f it should continue ^, &c., but the ^uia is not 
answered, the simple question is picked up again. 

1023. eomm qnlxds snirapait currenti enrsori 8(fliun, 'any one of 
them has been known to snatch the shoe off a runner as he ran.' The 
line is meant to shew how lightning-swift their movements were. Solum 
is 'the shoe-sole,' as Bacch. 332, Cure. 297. The Mss. give at the 
beginning of the line quorum eorum unus. Leo retains quorum eorum, 
and can produce authority for doing so. But to the ordinary eye it 
seems to be, as Ussing says, ^" dittographia aperta.^ C/nus cannot well be 
taken =r£f, 'many of them have been known to snatch' — if unus is 
retained it must mean that 'one of them has done it,' and it is quoted 
as a great feat. But we want a description that will apply to all, they 
are all finished thieves, and therefore I follow Ussing in eorum quiuis, 

1024. ita me di ament, grapMoum farem, ' as I hope to be saved, 
a droll knave,' 'a chef d*<BUvre of knavery.' On iia me di ament see 
V. 447, on graphicum v. 769. 

1025. epitheoam=^Ti^i^Ki7i', 'unless I am going in addition to loss 
to throw in trouble (i.e. petendi laborem) as well ' (pour /aire combU\. 
Cf. Ar. Vesp. 1391 Kd^/SaXcy kvr&iB€»X aprovs d4K* 6poK(aif Kdiri0ilJK^ 
r^rrapaf. The Latin is auctarium. 

1026. <iuin to. quo^ iporVLt perilsse ducis ? ' why don't you con- 
sider that what is lost is \osV Y Ci. C».Vo5\, '^, a et quod uiofw ^erissct 

^erditum dtuas, 

cape uorsoriam, *'boul sVV^.^ ^>dt«v%.V« xo>a.'cA: ^^.^^^.^^vj^. 
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The meaning is explained by the next words, recipe te ad erum. Give 
up your useless search and go back. 

1027. ftagitiuoi, *no runaway/ SfMTirvp, domi, gen. and not loc. 
as V. 841. * Domus is declined only according to the second declension 
in Plautus and till Sulla.^ Comnuminii domiy cf. Ter. Eun. 815 domi 

fociquefac uicisnm ui numimris, 

1028. Stasimus having been, as he considers, robbed, waxes 
eloquent on the degeneracy of the times. 

nsteiM panhnoniae, * the old economies,' parsimoniae * acts of 
thriftiness.' The sing, is abstract thrift, the plur. is thrift put into 
practice, 'thrifty habits.' See on w. 36 and 490. 

1029. potiiis is not entirely otiose, ' would that the old economies 
were in more honour here, rather than wicked ways': potius can 
be dispensed with, but its presence accords with the fulness of comic 
style. 

1020. teitUoa ftdnora, * deeds worthy of a king,* * right royal 
themes.' He speaks as if he were /ScuriXeds, not ^CXos. Plautus uses 
both the adj. basiUcus (^aaChuahi) and the adv. basilice, Capt 811, Pers. 
31, £pid. 56. 

1081. more maionun, ' as his fathers did before him,' ironical, as a 
slave in Roman law was nulh pcUre» 

1082. nisi qnod lubet, * unless it pleases them.' Nisi elliptic, 
* they care nothing for what is lawful, only (they care for) what pleases 
them.' See w. «33, 439. 

1088. ambitio lam more sanctast, ' self-seeking ( * canvassing ') 
nowadays is sanctioned by custom.' He does not say there were no 
i^es de amiitUt there were such before Plautus' time (see Amph. Prol. 
74), but the laws did not stop the practice. And probably these lines 
are more aj^licable to the Athens of Philemon than to the Rome of 
Plautus. Cf. V. 18 ff. 

1084. aonta iaoere fogereque hoetia more habent lioentiam, ' by 

custom men have full freedom to fling away their shields and run from the 

foe.' The infinitives iacere, fugere are objects after hiibent licentiam. 

Pitere and praeUrirt in the next lines are subject infinitives. The persons 

Alluded to are the ^\//d<nriBes of Ar. Nub. 353, Pax i t86. It is much 

n&ore likely that some well-known persons, who had received undeserved 

AfOmotion, are meant, than that the allusion is a literary allusion to 

^^^chilochus and his abandoned shield (Bergk, ^t^c^. ^V ^^* ^^ \Assa%s^ 

^J^fd. 33—36, which Schmieder thinks may teki Xo e.1«^TCC\>a&^ wt^, 

^ho brought about the disaster of Cannae. 
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1030. petere honorem pro flagitio more fit, 'to sue for office as 
the reward of shameful conduct is by custom a common thing.' Cf. 
Epid. 30 (my master has lost his arms), *they deserted to the enemy.* 
At iam ante aliifecerunt idem^ erit illi ilia res honori, 

1036. strenuosoB praeterire, 'to pass over (in the choice for pro- 
motion) men of energy.* Strenuosos Loewe, strenuosus beside strenuos, 
like iniurius, imuriosus; obnoxttis^ obnoxiosus, Leo conjectures stre- 
nuiores from Epid. 446 nam strenuiqri deteriar sipraedieat &c. 

nequam qnldem, sc. moretni an ace. of exclamation like morem 
inprobum in the previous line. 

1037. magisque is sant obnoziOBae quam parentes liberis, 'and 
the laws are more at the mercy of customs than — parents are at their 
children's.* Is dat. plur. = »«vi^j : parentes liberis trapb. TpoadoKla» 
for liberi parentibust but in these topsy-turvy days *the parents are in 
the children's power,' not uke uersa as it should be. 

1039. eae miserae etiam ad parletem simt fixae (dauis ferreis, 
' the laws, poor things, are actually fastened to a wall with clamps o 
iron.' The laws were graven on tablets of brass or wood and &stened 
up in a conspicuous place. Stasimus alludes to this as if the laws were 
unhappy persons wrongfully suffering punishment. 

1040. nimio with aequius, Cf. w. 28 and 387. 

1041. Cf. Aul. 523 ff. 

1043. neque istis quicqnam lege sanctiunst, 'for such people 
nothing is settled by a law.* Sanctum^ * settled that they are not to do 
it,' 'made penal,* cf. sancire legem. The whole line is practically a 
repetition of v. 1037. Ritschl condemns vv. 1043 — 1045» ^^'^ very 
possibly the passage is interpolated, e.g. v. 1033. But it is arbitrary to 
bracket lines in a passage like this on purely subjective grounds. 

1044. qua sacrum qua publicum, 'alike the property of the gods 
and the property of the state. * Cf. v. 286 sacrum profanum^ pubHcutm 
priuatum habent, qtui...qua=-et„.et^ Asin. 96 qua me^qua uxorem... 
circumducey Mil. 11 13 consectare qua maris qua feminas^ ibid. 139« 
cum oderunt qua uiri qua mulieres. Men. 666 qua uirum qua uxorem 
di uos perdant. The use is colloquial until Livy*s time. He has it often» 
e.g. IX. 8. 3 reum qua infelicis belli qua ignominiosae pads, Cicero 
has it in the Letters only. \ 

1046. malam rem magnam, 'a good thrashing.' Malum or mak 

res is a euphemism for the punishment of a slave by flogging, and is 

naturally used here by a slave for ' a severe punishment.' Hence malam 

reni mereri^ quaerere^ reperire 8lc., axv^ ^t eYLe.cw3C\Q\N. dbi \n nuUam rem. 
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Brix quotes an excellent example of the meaning of malum and mala res 
from Livy iv. 49. 11. Postumius Regillensis threatens * malum quidem 
militibus meis nisi quieuerintf^ whereupon a tribune comments, auditis, 
Quirites, sic ut sends malum minitantem militibus» Malam rem = malum. 
and therefore can take the epithet magnam* 

1046. non hoc publice anlmnm aduorti, 'and to think that the 
state does not interfere.' Hoc^ object after animum aduorti^ animad- 
uerti. publice as in v. 548. 

1047. iixiiuorBi8...oiimi, *that class of men {=islis v. 1043) is 
prejudicial to the world at large and does harm to any people.' Omni 
as V. 338. 

1048. fldem...fidem, the first means 'faith,' the second 'credit,' 
'by not keeping faith they destroy the credit of people who have done 
no wrong.' quoque...etLaiii not a mere pleonasm, for quoque compares, 
etiam intensifies. The words in the order quoque etiam may come 
together, but in the reverse order they are always separated. Thus 
Asin. 502 etiam tu quoque^ Epid. 234 quoque etiam. 

1049. quippe eonun ez Ingenio Ingeninm homm prolMUit, 'for 
people judge the character of the innocent from the character of the 
guilty.' Eorum=qui male fidem seruant; horum i.e. qui nil meriti 
sunt, Probanty as Pers. 213 tuo ex ingenio mores alienos probas^ in 
the sense of aestimant. There is also a change of subject, for the 
subject to abrogant is isti implied in id genus kominum, the subject to 
probant is the indefinite ' they,' i.e. people generally. Cf. for the change 
of subject V. 813, Men. 454 qui (i.e. homines otiosi from previous line) 
nisi adsint quom citentur^ census capiant (sc. censores) ilico, Capt. 266 
nunc senex est in tonstrina: nunc iam cultros adtinet (Philocrates)^ 
Pseud. 58, Pers. 616 &c., always where there is no fear of mistake from 
the change. 

1060. hoc qui in mentem uenerit xnihi? 'do you ask how this 
came into my head?' The question is indirect and quaeris is felt if not 
expressed. Similar indirect questions are Bacch. 75 utrum ego istuc 
iocon adsimulem an serio? Epid. 215 id adeo qui nrnxume animum 
culuorterim? Ter. Andr. 191 hoc quid sit? where Donatus notes 
' AXei^ts, deest enim quaeris,* 

re ipsa, ' I have just been reminded of it by actual experience,' sc. 
in losing the ring. 

1061. pro proprio, ' if you have given a man a friendly loan, instead 
of being your property it is lost,' *it is no longer good money but 
gone.' MutuoWf see on v. 728. 
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1008, lOM. The two lines are bracketed by Bergk. They seem to 
be mtroduced as an expansion and explanation of v. 1052. 

mage for magis like potCy potisy v. 352, 'if you begin to press harder 
for payment.' MagiSt which is the adv. corresponding to the compar. 
maioTf is properly *ma(h)is and takes its g from magnus, as figura 
{*JiAura) from fingo. The suffix -fir is a weak grade of the compar. 
suffix -ios, but this -is was confused by the Romans with the nom. sing. 
of /acilis, potts &c., so that from magis, regarded as nom. sing. m. and 
f., was formed a neuter magf, 2&pote from poHs, By a similar confusion 
satis^ a noun meaning 'sufficiency/ developed a neuter ^sate^ curtailed 
to sat, Lindsay, L. L. p. 588. 

1066. meu8 est liicqnldem Stasimus semos. Charmides coming 
nearer, or looking at him more closely, rec(^;nises the speaker as his own 
slave. 

1066. talentnm. This is the same piece of * bounce' as he uttered 
V. 727. A talent would be an enormous sum for a slave to have to lend, 
and Stasimus talks about the transaction in quite a cool way as if 
he often did the like. Vv. 1053, 1054, if they are allowed to stand, very 
greatly impair the force of this sentence. 

1067. insipientlor &c., v. 936. 

rebus corem puUicis, 'meddle with affairs of state.' Curo in old 
Latin takes the dat., like consulo ret alicuiy as often as the ace., Rud. 
146 tritico curat Ceres, True. 137 ttu> uestimento et cibo aUenis rebus euros, 

1068. potloB qnain, id quod proxuxnuiiiBt, meo tersTo tutelam 
geram, 'rather than, the point that touches me most closely, take care 
of my back.' Tutelam gerere as v. 870, i.e. save it from a thrashing, 
V. 1009. 

1069. On hearing Stasimus' intention of returning home, Charmides 
comes forward and calls to him. Leo divides the words differently. 
Ch. Heus tu, asta ilico, audi, St. heus tu, non sto, where Stasimus' 
heus tu is 2l mocking echo of Charmides'. 

asta illco, w. 608 and 617: te uolo, v. 516, 'I want you.' But 
Stasimus replies, *What if I don't want you to want me?* 

1060. TiiTninTn saenlter, sc. dicis or agis, Saeuiter is one of the 

many second declension adverbs formed with -ter, Plautus is fond of 

these forms in -ter and uses them alongside of the forms in -e. Thus 

saeue and saeuiter, auare and auariter, blande and blanditer, firtne and 

^rmiter &.C. Saeuiter, Pseud. 1290, Poen. 335. 

1061. emere nxeliUBt qaoi VDi'pttc^tL/^ovi'd better buy some one to 
order about,' i.e. I'm not your s\aNe, ^oiOx ox^« \aft. ^\ai\sssN&\iS6s»^Mit 
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yet faced or recognised Charmides. Cf. Theocr. xv. 90 iraadfiepos 
irLroffaCy Pers. 273 emere oportet^ quetn iibi oboedire uelis^ Rud. 98 
Sc, qui nominat me? D. qui pro te argentum dedit, 

emi atque argentum dedl, 'I did buy one and paid my money' 
is the full expression, as v. 115. 

1062. dlcto audiens, ' obedient, * Asin. 544 audientem dictOy mater ^ 
produxisti filiam^ Men. 444 dicto me emit audientem^ haud imperatorem 
nbi, 

quid ago? The deliberative pres. indie, is more lively and col- 
loquial than the subj. quid ogam? It is specially common in this phrase, 
but cf. Men. 320 obsono amplius? Most. 774 uoco hue hominem? &c., 
and Roby, L. G. 1609. Magnum malum, v. 1045. 

1063. nisi quidem es obnozius, * unless indeed you are under an 
obligation to him.' Charmides has just said that he will take Stasimus' 
advice and thrash the slave. Stasimus has now recognised his master, 
and as he sees that he has been endangering his back tries to clear him- 
self by suggesting that Charmides is indebted to him and must spare 
liim. So Asin. 284 (we can do our masters such a service) ut aetatem 
ambo ambobus nobis sint obnoxii, nostro deuincti beneficio, 

1064. Bl bonus 68. Charmides drops all pretences and addresses 
Stasimus as a master speaking to his slave. Boous, an adv. noun 'other- 
wise' (v. 130), a euphemism for malus, and Stasimus in his reply 
replaces it by malus. He still pretends not to recognise his master. 

1066. partem alteram =^m^ ma/ist; illam alteram is defined by 
the epexegetic quod bonist; apponito *set down to my credit.' 

1070. mare, terra, caelum, apostrophizing the three parts into 
which from the oldest times ('made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is ') men were wont to divide the visible world : our idiom 
is rather ' heaven and earth,' or ' earth and sky.' On di uostram fidem 
see V. 160. 

1071. satin ego ocnlls plane nideo? Join scUis 2xA plane, 'do I see 
aright?' Cf. Epid. 5 Epidicumne ego conspicor? Ep. satis recie oculis 
uteris, ibid. 634 satin ego oculis utilitatem optineo sincere an parum f 
ipsus= airds, 'master,' as ipsima, quoted on v. 988, ^domina, 

1073. saluom te, sc. aduenisse gaudeo as v. 1097, the regular form 
of welcome, but often cut short by the impatience of the person wel- 
comed, as Epid. 128 Ep. saluom hue aduenisse — St. tarn tibi istuc 
credo quam mihi. There is a full exchange of courtesies v. 435 ff. 

1076. fllimn atque flllam should be nom. in apposition to liberi, 
but are attracted into the case of the neaieT reVaXvv^. 
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1076. nempe, as v. 196. 

Baluom et Beruatmu, emphasis by the use of two practically syno- 
nymous words. See on v. 199. 

1077. oUofle, B ociosse^ see on v. 37. 

1078. quo tu te aglB? 'whither farest thou?' 'where are you off 
to?' So Mil. 863 quo teagisf but Bacch. 1106 undeagis? without te, 

1080. quid lam? 'why do you say 'now'?' 'what do you mean by 
*now'?' The word or words that occasion surprise are repeated by the 
person perplexed, just as they were spoken, with quid? prefixed. Thus 
Amph. 102 1 M. quis ad fores est? A. ego sum, M. quid *ego sum*? 
what do you mean by 'It's I'? Bacch. 147 omitte, Lyde, ac caue malo, 
L. quid ^caue malo*? Capt 1006 salueto, exoptate gnate mi, T. hern I 
quid Agnate mi*? Rud. 736 numqui minus hasce esse oportet liberas? 
L., quid * liberas*? Charmides, ignorant that Lesbonicus has sold the 
house, is amazed to learn that they don't live there, and in perplexity 
repeats iam^ the word with which Stasimus, probably slowly and hesi- 
tatingly, had commenced an explanation. 

1081. praesentarilB argentl minis numeratiB, a continuation of the 
previous sentence interrupted by perii^ * for money paid down in cash.' 
Numeratis as v. 965, praesentariis 'in ready money,* a Plautine word. 
Most. 361 and 913. 

1083. rem, 'property' as v. 114, =.bona v. 1095. 

1085. postioulo, as V. 194. But all through Lesbonicus seems to be 
living in the house itself. In v. 390 Lysiteles tells his father that he 
lives there, v. 401 Lesbonicus comes out of the house with his slave, 
V. 1 1 74 they go to the door of the house to summon Lesbonicus. See 
Langen, Plaut. Stud. p. 222. The explanation is, I take it, that the 
stage arrangements could not shew the posticulum^ and sts^e exigencies 
required the street-door of the house to be the access to i\it posticulum* 

1087. miserromis peridis, mss. miserum meis periculis, and miser- 
rumis is nearer than miser summis and other proposals that have been 
made. Periclum is the normal form of the word in Plauttis, periadum 
occurs only at the end of the line, as Capt. 740 periclum uitae meae tm 
Stat periculo, 

1088. capitali perlclo per praedones plnrumos. This line does 
not do much more than substitute the pirates for the seas on which they 
plundered, and though per can be explained with its present construction, 
it looks like a repetition of per in the previous verse. Leo makes two 
lineSf ego miserrumis pencils quom fer maria maxuma \ me seruaui, 

saiuos reditu nunc hie disperii wiser. "ftviX Vo t»?j tk«A quom ^^^ the 
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construction, which is a coordination of contrasted clauses, see v. 292. 
The sense is *though I have survived all perils abroad, I am utterly 
ruined here at home.* Therefore, if the two lines are to be cut down to 
one, following Wagner's lead, I think it should be ego miserrumis pericHs 
per praedones plurumos. The repetition peri^lis . . .periclo d oes not in itself 
count for much against this line, see the instances quoted by Brix and 
Niemeyer. It is perhaps in favour of Wagner*s single line that it 
heightens the intentional alliteration with/. Cf. Men. 252 potuit paucis 
plura plane proloqui, 

1090. hac aetate exerdtiis, 'driven about the world at my time of 
life.* Exercitus seems to refer to his voyage rather than his worries, 
though that is the meaning Epid. 529 aerumna exercitam med habet, 
* keeps me harassed and worried. * 

1091. adixuit axiimam, 'my vexation (at finding all my labour lost) 
takes away my breath ' — aninio male est or animo male fit is the regular 
term for 'I feel faint.* But he throws himself on Stasimus for support, 
and Stasimus offers to get him water. Even if there were a phrase 
animum adimtrey it would be impossible to change animam to animum 
in view of animam in the next line. 

iiisne aqnam tilbi petam? 'shall I get you water?' Amph. 1058 
animo molest^ aquam uelim^ Mil. 1332 animo male factum est huic 
repente miserae, Curre intro atque ecferto aquam. But water is a 
reviver even where there is no faintness, as (metaphorically) Epid. 554 
guttula pectus ardens mi aspersisti. Charmides is, as we say, 'sick* at 
the seeming frustration of his hopes, but not faint, uisne Merc. 486, 
Most. 322, elsewhere always uin, 

1092. res quom animam acrobat, torn esse oflUsam oporfeuit, *(it is 
too late for water now — ) water should have been sprinkled (not on me, 
but) on my property when it was gasping for breath, or 'at its last gasp.' * 
Help is too late now : I don*t want help now, my property wanted it 
then. 

Charmides and Stasimus go and knock at the door of the house 
purchased by Callicles from Lesbonicus. 

The inuolutio is now complete. Callicles* equivocal position, which 
had already exposed him to misrepresentation, was rendered more 
difficult by the marriage-proposal. How could he provide a dowry 
without disclosing the existence of the treasure? The sending of the 
Sycophant was intended to obviate this difficulty. But the unexpected 
return of Charmides upsets the plan, and the appearance of the Sycophant 
has seriously alarmed Charmides. His alarm \s exeVVeA. \o >^^>n^^'5X. 
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(mint by his interview with Stasimus, who of course does not k 
facts, lliis completes the complication. Megaronides, who a 
been told the truth, alone understands what Callicles' position i 
At this point the euoluHo begins. 

Scene 5 (1093— 11 14). Callides in pursuance of Megs 
advice (v. 7^^ ff.) had gone into the house to dig up enough tie 
serve as a dowry when the Sycophant had discharged his parte 
disturbed at his work by the loud summons of Charmides and ! 
at the door. 

Metre: Iambic Trimeters. 

lOM. quid hoe hlo olamozli audio aato modli meas? hoc g 

clatnoris and hk (adv.) with audio, so that the whole is eqoii 
quid est hoc clamoris, quod hie audio? Hor. £p. iii. 5 quid he 
saeuU in pratcordiis? Shaks. J. C. I. 3. 79 'What means this si 
I do fear, the people &c.' 

lOM. The threefold repetition of the name is reproachfuL 
1096. qualine? The enclitic -uc is often thus appended, 
310 ecquidf qttod niandaui Hbi, estne in U specuhuf Hor. Sat. Ii 
uteme, 3. 295 qttone, 3* 317 quantane, Cf. its use in positive M 
as V. 186. 

1096. proboetfld«lietfldo0tonm magna fide. The four pn 
synonymous terms are intended by emphatic repetition emphat 
repudiate the charge implied by Charmides. See on vv. 199, i 

1097. After this line a gap is often marked. Leo thinks tl 
as we have it may be a shortened form inserted in an acting-ec 
place of the full Plautine scene. But, as Ussing notes, Plautus hi 
the end of his plays and does not willingly repeat what the f 
have already heard. Cf. Poen. 550 omnia istaec scimus iam n 
spectaiores sciunt. Pseud. 720 &c. The scene itself apologise 
shortness v. iioi sed intus narrabo tibi et hoc et alia^ and v. i: 
us that the promised explanation has been given. 

1098. credo, omnia istaec si ita aunt ut praadioas, 'I 
you, if your conduct is all as you declare.* Credo^ sc. tegaudert, 
have been upright and lojral and so forth> I can believe that 3rou ; 
to see me back. 

1099. Bed quia istest tuoe omatua? 'but what is the me 
that get-up of yours?* i.e. the dhhabilli in which Callicles h 
digging. 

1100. tlieiisaurtt2ii...dotem, nUaetuaequaedaretnr. W< 
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expect thensaurum, qui (or by attraction ptae) dcs filiae tuae daretur, cf. 
V. 1143 : but by antiptosis (v. 373) dos is anticipated out of the relative 
sentence and becomes ace. in apposition to thensaurum. 

1102. em, 'there's 'see I am here.' As Callicles has spoken of 
the treasure, Charmides wishes to get Stasimus out of the way, so he 
sends him off to the harbour. But Stasimus has already heard enough 
to give him the clue to the mystery. The mss. give hem, an interjec- 
tion of terror, grief &c., which is continually written in place of em, as 
Asin. 335 and 431. Only the best mss. like A and the Bembine of 
Terence preserve em, 

1103. nnam curriculum &ce, *make one heat of it,* i.e. run on 

lirithout stopping till you get there. Curriculum, lit. 'a running' as here, 

^ generally used as a modal abl. with currere, uenire, adferre &c. = *at 

^11 speed,' as Epid. 14 nam ut apudportum teconspexi, curricula occepi 

'"^^i. The mention of the Piraeus here is the only definite proof in the 
t^lay itself that Athens was the scene of the original. But it is a well- 
^^%own rule that Athens is always the scene unless the reverse is ex- 
^*essly stated in the Prologue, as Amph. 97, Rud. 3«. 

1100. Bagarlonem. Sagario is the slave in charge on the ship, 
itasimus is to order him to see that the goods are duly landed as 
^^rected, and he is to go with him (simul), 
1107. portorium, see on v. 794. 

1106* elto amlrala, *go quickly.' Ambula is used of quite short 
distances, so that sometimes it is little more than abi. Bene ambula-^^ 
^ban voyage,"^ as Asin. 108 1, bene ambula, Capt. 900 bene ambula et 
Tedambula, and when a person returns bene ambulasti? or bene ambula- 
iumstf The mss. give BC moracii^ D morcUii\ morae Hto is Ritschl's, 
Taubmann suggests t, t canbula like uise specta 8lc,, but cf. Pseud. 920 
ambula ergo cito, 

1109. illic Bum atque bic sum, 'I am there and lo! I am here 
again,' i.e. I shall be back in no time, cf. Amph. 969 iam hie ero, quom 
tllic censebis esse me, Pers. 190 sed ita uolo te ire, ut domi sis, quom ego te 
esse UH eenseam, 

Charmides follows Callicles into the house. 

1110. bio, pointing to Callicles' retreating figure. Stasimus has 
heard enough to divine the truth. 

ma, 1118. These two lines are disordered and incomplete in the 
MSS. The arrangement in the text with the conjectural supplement of 
V. 1 1 13 comes from Hermann and Ritschl. The Uaes «& ^n^yi ^^yt^ 
the required sense and may be taken as substaulVaXVv ^\v^\. V\a.>\\.\\s»^«\<^V^» 
G, T. \t^ 
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1114. But before this Hoe something must be lost. Stasimoshas 
just said that Calhcles has never swerved from his loyalty, although be 
has incurred many a hardship on account of the property and childien 
of the absent Charmides. He might then conclude *But still in spite of 
all he keeps faith.' The line we have means more than this. Um 
cannot be thus accounted for. Leo gives the kind of line that most 
have preceded this line, cUqtu otnnes homines esse dixi perfidos, then 
V. 1 1 14 is in place; 'and yet I said that all men were faithless, but 
Callicles, I fancy, if no one else, keeps faith.' Otnnes perfidos ^ts^ 
required antithesis for hie unus senuU fidem. 

Exit Stasimus to the Harbour (left). 

Some little time is supposed to intervene between this scene and the 
next. The news of Charmides' return has become known, the promised 
explanation has been given by Callicles (v. 1137). 

The interval is filled up by the tibicen. See on v. 601. 

Act V. Scene i (1115 — 1124). Enter Lysiteles in great delight at 
the news of Charmides' return, and his own certainty of obtaining bis 
daughter's hand in marriage. 

Metres: w. 1x15 — 11 19 Anapaestic Dimeters, a suitable vehidefoc 
Lysiteles' joy and excitement, — then to the end of the play Septenarian 
Trochaics. 

1116. lilc homo, pointing to himself, ode ivi^p, praedpaoB is 
equivalent to a superlative and, as if it were a superlative, is followed 
by the gen. * Yours truly is the foremost of all men.' Some editors 
transpose the order of the words omnium hominum^ but Brix shews 
(Kritischer Anhang) that (except at the conclusion of one verse Men. 
1053)» omnes homines^ omnes moriales is the invariable order. Of/imunt 
is dissyllabic by synizesis, as gaudium v. 11 16, gaudiis and gaudiut» 
V. 1 1 19. 

1116. antepotexiB, a grand-sounding word^potens ante alioSfis'}^ 
he were a king, ' most mighty.' 

1117. ita commoda quae cupio eueniunt=//a (/uae cupio euemuiU 
commoda, for commoda is part of the predicate, *so completely does all 
I wish fall out as I would have it.' 

1118. quod ago adsequitur, BUbest, subsequitur. The line has 
been impugned as a gloss on the previous line, and as wrongly sepa- 
rating the two lines ita... ita. But it is too good for a gloss, and Leo's 
note makes its point quite clear, ♦ uocatum accurritj prope est, pedibui 
adhaeret (quasi capi'^ ' fc^» »^ object of my aims follows at my call, 
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comes to my hand and follows at my heels.' The assonance adsequitur^ 
subest^ subsequitur Ls quite more PlatUino^ as Pers. 531 super sit^ suppetat^ 
supersHtet, 

1119. 8nppe<Utat= j»/!^tV, * is supplied to/ 'is heaped upon.' Cf. 
V. 57 and Asin. 413 non queo labari suppeditare. 

1121. peregre. See on v. 149. 

1122. ut quae cum eins fllio ecri, ei rei fandiui pater sit potior, 
lit. * in order that, as to the things I have arranged with his son, for that 
matter the father may be a better guarantor,* i.e. *that I may have the 
fuller authorisation of the father for the arrangement I made with the 
son.* quae^, the neut. relative, followed by ei reit as Mil. 765 id quod 
agitur, huic rei primum praetiorti decet^ Pers. 393 si hoc adcurassis 
lepide^ quoi rei operant damus, Poen. 815 quando idt quoi rei operant 
dedimusy impetrauimus. fundus ^auctor, 'guarantor,' as populus Ugis 

/tinduSf so Cic. pro Balb. 19, where see Dr Reid's note. 

eo < quantam potest > , the supplement is Leo's, qttantum potest, 'as 
^st as possible,' as v. 765. Niemeyer suggests eo <intro nunciam^. 

Scene 2 (1115 — 1189). The two old gentlemen come out of the 
^ouse in conversation. Callicles has given an account of his stewardship, 
^uid Charmides has approved of all that he has done. Lysiteles listens 
'^o what they say, then v. 1 1 50 presents himself to them. Lesbonicus is 
X^a-rdoned, and all is arranged. 

Metre : Septenarian Trochaics continued. 

1125. in terra, in Plautus always; in terris appears first in 
Cicero. 

1126. quoi fides fldelitasque amlcum erga aequlperet tuam, 
* whose loyalty and lealness to a friend can rival yours.' Quoi is not 
dat., but gen. (perhaps properly loc), as it is in quoiquoimodi, cuicui- 
modi^ like illi modi^ isti ntodi (True. 930). See Buecheler, Lat. Decl. 
p. 39; Luchs, Genetivbildung, p. 29. Erga^ anastrophe of prep., as 
V. 822, and again v. 1128. 

1127. ezaediflcaulsset=:^^ aedibus eiecisset, sc. Lesbonicus (not in 
its ordinary sense, as in v. 132). The word is chosen here for the sake 
of the word-play exaedificauisset...ex aedibus, 'dishoused me from this 
house.' 

apsque te foret, 'had it not been for you.' See on v. 832. 

1128. bene fed. There is a double chiasmus in these IIiig&*« 
{i) ^ft^tfci...c0fisu/ui Jidelitery (2) uideor meruisse laudem, cul^caruUse 

ar^i/ror. Cf. vv. 43/ and 701. 
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1180. nam Itenefldmn homini proprinm quod dator, pro nio 
Bnmp«erit. *a benefit which is given a man for himself (propriuni^^ you 
will find he will spend as his own property.' MSS. prosumpserit, pro 
suo sumpserit Ussing; sumpserit, 'spend,' as v. 414. Boxhom's con- 
jecture, promm ot prorsum petit ^ is generally adopted, but ^qtds sanus 
dixit beneficiuniy quod datur^ prorsum perire ? * 

1181. quod datur utendum, id repetondi copiast^ qnando iitflis, 
'what is only lent, one can ask back, when desired.* Callicles says 
'the treasure was not given me, therefore I had no right to spend it; 
it was only lent me, therefore I deserve no particular credit for restoring 
it on demand from the rightful owner.' Strictly speaking, the trust of 
the treasure was a deposit, not a loan, but under the head of a loan 
it is distinguished from a free gift. Dono dare=proprium dare^ *to give * 
)( dare utendum^ 'to lend,' as Men. 657 sed ego illam nan condonauiy 
sed sic utendam dedi, Leo rejects the couplet, I think on inadequate 
grounds. 

1138. enm sororem dagpondiflse suain in tam fortem fMnlllani, 
' that Lesbonicus has betrothed his sister into so wealthy a household.' 
Nonius, p. 306, qx^IbSrs fortem as diuUetn et copiosam* Despondisse in, 
see V. 605. 

1184. enim, * indeed,' 'why to be sure.' See v. 705. 

1186. oocupauit, *he has secured,' 'gained a footing in.' Nonius. ^ 
P« 355» occupare est etiam inuenire^ tenere uel possidere. 

1136. Bed maneam etiam, opinor, 'but let me wait still, I thinlc ^ 
= * but I think I had better wait a little longer. ' Maneam is coniunctim^J 
adhortatiuusy ist pers. sing., according to the Greek use, as Most. 8^p 
mane sis uideam^ Pers. 542 uideam modo^ Ter. Phorm. 140 adeam^ crteh, 

conmiodum, as v. 400. 

1137. uah, 'bah' or 'bother,' an exclamation of vexation at bis 
forgetfulness. 

dudum, 'just now.' See v. 608. 

1138. occessit obuiam, as Pseud. 250 occedamus hoc obuiam. 

1139. nimis pergrapbicus. See on vv. 38 and 769. 
mille nummum anreum, *a thousand of gold pieces'; see on w«i53 

and 425. 

1141. quern... eum, 'whom I did not know, nor have I ever seen 

him* Both Greek and Latin dislike keeping up a succession of relatives, 

and when they have commenced with a relative, lapse in the next danse 

into the demonstrative, as Capt. 555 quibus insputari stUuti fuit atque 

ts profuit* 
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114S. neu qui rem ipsam posset inteUegers, 'and might not hi 

way be enabled to understand the true state of the case, viz. that 

treasure was in my possession.' Qui is abl. of the indefinite, as it 

In siqm and numqui, 

1116. me esse psnes, anastrophe, as v. 831, and separated from its 

as Aul. 654 neque tut me quicquam inuenisti penes» 
•mn me lege popnli patrium posceret» *l^ally demand the treasure 
me as being his father's property.' Eum^thensauruniy Mss. a me^ 
posco takes a double ace. and is never constructed by Plautus with 
B m€ and the like. 

U4f. soite edepol, sc. factum, see v. 127, accus. of exclamation, 
* cleverly planned indeed !' 

lioe, with cammentustf * hit upon this device.' Befieuolens, as v. 46. 
1140. qnin, *nay» I,' like v. 932 quin dUcupio dicerey *nay, I'm 
Imrsting to tell you.' 

1101. di dent tillii, lorsiMles, quae uells, c£ v. 436. 
lin. BOB ego sum dlgnus salutis 7 * don't / deserve a greeting ? * 
GdUdes claims a greeting as having been the girl's guardian and 
€mspomor in the betrothal, and he is included as a member of the 
ftmily by Ljrsiteles in v. 1 163. Nonius, p. 497, quotes the line in the 
Ibnn dignus salutis y ^ genetiuus posittis pro ablaiitto,' The genitive is 
perhaps a Graecism and colloquial, but many adjectives that in later 
latin take abl. only, in Plautus take gen. or abl., e.g. plenusy as Poen. 
255 uenustatis plenum, and in the next line, Poen. 256 dignum Veneri 
pol (mss.) should perhaps be dignum Veneris, Cf. Cic. ad Att. viii. 
15 A. I suscipe curam et cogitationem dignissimam tuae uirtutis. But 
Leo retains the mss. salute dignus, 

1154. tnnlca proplor palliost. ' Ut tunica carport propior quam 
pallium esty itd socerum ceteris amicis propiorem uideri dicit,^ Ussing. 
A similar proverb is quoted from Theocr. xvi. 18 &ir<arifH>) ij y^v 
Kpi/M, *the calf is further off than the knee,' in the sense * charity b^ns 
at home.' 

1106. uortere, trans., as v. 502. 

1106. nisi tu neuis, 'unless you have some objection.' Neuis for 
nauuis, v. 328, Cure. 82, Merc. 150, and often, ne being used as the old 
direct negative in a compound, as it is in nescio, neuter^ nequaquam, &c. 
Cf. on V. 282. 

1108. mllle auri Fhilippum dotis, lit. ' a thousand of Philips of 
gold of a dowry' = 'a thousand Philippes cCor as a dowry.' Philippum 
is short gen. plur. after the substantivised miiU, as v. 425 &c. ; auri is 
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descript. gen. after Philippum^ * Philips of gold/ = * gold Philips,* and 
dotis is gen. after the whole expression milh Philipputn aurit 'of dowry* 
= 'by way of dowry/ as Pers. 394 dabuntur doHs tibi inde sescenti logi^ 
Ter. Haut. 838 porro haec (minae) talenta dotis adposcunt duo^ * two 
talents of dowry * ; but for this gen. a predic. dat. is substituted, Ter. 
Haut. 942 me niea omnia bona doti dixissc illi^ Roby, L. G. 1162. 

dotem nil moror, as v. 297. 

1169. 8i ilia tibi placet, placenda dos quoquest qnam dat tibi, 
'if you like the girl, you must also like the dowry she brings you.* On 
the use oiplacenda see v. 264, Roby, L. G. 11. Ixxviii. 

1160. quod uiB non duces, nisi illud quod non uis feres, 'you 
shall not take home what you want, unless you carry with her what you 
don't want ' : quod uis=^ uxoremt quod non uis := dotem ; ducere is technical, 
'to lead home a wife,' and ducere refers to living persons, ferre to inani- 
mate objects, like d76(y )( tp^pew, 

1161. ius bic orat, 'his suit is fair,' substituted for aequom orat, 
i.e. dicit, for the sake of the legal colour of ius which introduces impe- 
trahit te aduocato atque arbitrot * he shall win his suit, with you to back 
and support him.' Aduocatus = ' witness * ; it gets the sense of patronus 
only in much later Latin : arbiter ^ see v. 146. L3rsiteles answers as if 
he were praetor^ and the whole two sentences are a playftil allusion to 
the praetor's court, as Epid. 25, Th. ius dicis ( = (i) aequom oras^ 
(2) administer justice). £p. me decet, Th., taking ius dicis in second 
sense, iam tu autem nobis praeturam geris? For the use of orare^ 
a common meaning in old Latin, cf. Amph. prol. 34 nam iusta ab iustis 
iustus sum orator datus, Capt. 333 optumum atque aequissumum oras^ 
Cf. also Stich. 726 bonum ius dicis: impetrare oportet qui aequom 
postulat, 

1162. istac lege, 'on that condition,' 'on the terms you mention,' 
i.e. ut dotem accipiam. Sponden...spondeo...spondeo^ se^ on v. 500, 
Cure. 674, Capt. 179. 

1163. adfines, Callicles being included with Charmides; see v. 

"53- 

1164. atque edepol, 'and yet indeed'; the sense is adversative, 

and the two words are used together to pass to a new subject, as Cure. 
571, Men. 385, Pers. 451 and 697, Pseud. 784, 1023 and 1050. 

quas propter, see on v. 822. tamen=^iu(i)9, 'all the same,' i.e. 
'although I let them pass and confirm the betrothal.* 

snsoensui, the genuine Latin form, sus- is for subs, as in sus-tineo^ 
sus^ue^ deque &c. 
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1166. meum oorrompi quia perpeasn's flUnm, ' because you allowed 
&c. * The construction follows Charmides* own word suscensui and is 
not affected by Lysiteles' quid ego feci? 

1166. 8i id mea u<fl1&ntate feustiiinst &c., 'if that was done with 
my consent, you have grounds for being angry with me.* A gap is 
marked after this line, the lost verses being supposed to contain 
Lysiteles* explanation. But this single line implies sufficiently his 
innocence, which we need not suppose him to be at pains to prove. 
The spectators are aware of the facts, they know that with the best will 
in the world Lysiteles could not have restrained Lesbonicus, and it is 
in accordance with Plautus' custom to cut short such explanations at the 
end of the play. See on v. 1097. Lysiteles feels quite easy about him- 
self, he is anxious to plead for his friend and does so at once. The 
marks of the persons are disordered in the Mss. But there cannot be 
any reason for making Callicles speak with Charmides. Their expla- 
nation is over and done with. The interlocutor here must be Lysiteles. 
Ussing and Goetz and Schoell make the speaker Callicles, but Niemeyer 
and Leo are, I think, certauily right in assigning the dialogue on from 
v. 1 163 to Lysiteles. 

1167. Bed Bine me hoc ai» te impetrare quod wiLo^sed sine me 
intpetrare abs te hoc quod uolo, 

1168. ut ea miSBa facias omnia, i.e. uolo ut ea omnia missa facias^ 
'I want you to forgive it all.' MSS. missam, variously corrected missa 
and missum, 

1169. quid quassaB caput? a sign of violent emotion, whether anger 
or, as here, sorrow. Cf. Asin. 403, Merc. 600. Charmides is greatly 
moved, he does not * shake his head' as we use the phrase, i.e. in the 
sense of refusing, as the next words shew. 

1170. quom ille itast at eBse nolo, cf. w. 46 and 307. In accord- 
ance with V. 307 Ritschl inserts eum before esse» On quom see v. 617. 

1171. leuiorem, 'have little weight,' *have not much influence with 
me.' Cf. V. 684. 

1173. miseromBt male promerita, ut merita sunt, Bi uldaci non 
licet, * it is a wretched thing if one cannot punish ill deserts, as they 
deserve.' 

1174. Lysiteles goes up to the door of the house and knocks. Les- 
bonicus is in his posticulum^ to which access from the stage is supposed 
to be through the street-door of the house. See on v. 1085. But being 
in the posticulum he knows nothing of his father's arrival or subsequent 
events. 
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apcrtto IMM, as v. 870. 

1176. tta niUtniiiit» propere quod «iiiii eonutntam «do, *it k 
such pressing business, on which I wish to see him at once.' SMimi 
or res stMtast^ * it is a pressing emergency,* as Cure. 501 iia rts oM' 
tost: ctUriter mi hoc honnne contuntost opus^ Aol. 373 subiiumsifM% 
Mil. 235 hanc rem age: res subitaricui, Pers. 585 si tild suditi nilatt 
tantumdemst miAi. 

11T6. Lesbonicus comes out in answer to the summons. Sooe 
editors begin a new scene with his appearance, but the Mss. join wbt 
follows with the foregoing scene, and B gives the name of LesbomcBs 
with the other speakers v. 1 125. 

■iiUto is rightly bracketed by Guietus. 

IITT. latiii» Balue? *is all well with you?' As the terminatkns 
e and ae are hardly distinguished in the MSS. it is easy to read heie 
satine saluaef sc. res, * is all well ? * a form of polite enquiry that occns 
Liv. I. 58. 7, III. 36, X. 18; but in the other passages of Plautus, Meo. 
776, Stich. 10, cleaiiy the adv. is used, as also Ter. Eun. 978. And 
the adv. goes better with the answer recte, Satine saltte? then=xa^ 
salue agitur f to which the reply is recte (agitur) * it's all right,* recte being 
applied to health as v. 50, but also doubtless retaining its usual force as 
an evasive answer, intended to prevent any further enquiries. So Tef< 
Haut. 518 quid tu istic (sc. agis)? Recte eqtddem, * I*m all right,' Ad. 
652 Mi. quid est? Ae. nil: recte: perge. So Lysiteles goes on at once 
to his news. 

1181. Bi quid UU, pater, laboris— . The sentence, is cut short by 
Charmides' eagerness to relieve his son's fears. It would be in full » 
quid tibi laboris euenit, nollefn {factum), ' if any trouble has befallen 
you, I'm sorry for it,' as Ter. Haut. 82 si quid laborist, nollem. Nolle» 
is a polite expression of regret, implying that the speaker would gladly 
put things straight if only he could. 

1182. 'All's well that ends well.' Charmides has come back safe 
and prosperous, and is well satisfied to let his troubles rest — all he wants 
now is his son's reformation. 

Ritschl marks a gap here and supplies a couple of lines to shew 
what he thinks is here required. But the arrangement that Lesbonicos 
shall l>e married to Callicles' daughter has been concluded between 
the fathers indoors. Charmides merely announces it. 

1183. haec UM paotast Callloli fllla. This is a syllable short. 
We may correct by using another form of the gen. Calliclai, like 
Charmidai v. 359, or Callicletis on the analogy of PeHcletis and StraUh 
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cUlis^ forms attested by Charisius, p. 153. But as Callicli is the regular 
Plautine gen. (v. 744) it is simplest with Hermann to insert huius after 
Calliclu Haec and huius are then both used deiitriKcSf, haec pointing to 
the house where the girl is, huius to Callicles, who stands by Charmides* 
side. 

1184. iubeUs, sc. ducere, 

1186. una goes with miseria, *one affliction is quite enough for one 
man.' This does not sound complimentary to Mrs Charmides, who is 
not mentioned in the play, perhaps because her husband has had no '\ 
chance to jest about her, as Callicles and Megaronides had done about 
theirwives V. 5iff. — S^t /5 diA^> ^ (/^- ^^ a«^ ^» ''' ^ 

artfifttlTn is ad and the ace of an old noxm fatis, 'weariness,' like 
satiSi 'abundance,' forming an adv. like ad-modum. See Poen. 534 uH 
Hdast edas de alieno quantum uelis usque ad fatim\ in Men. 457 ad- 
fatimst hominum, * there are plenty of men,' the noun-force oi faiim is 
also clearly seen. 

1186. parumst, *it ^rtoo little.' We say 'it would be too little,' 
but the Latin idiom is est, as longum est, inscitia est^ luxuria est &c. 

1187. temperabo, sc. mihi. 

dlcis, 8i fades modo. The old contrast between promise and per- 
formance, \brftf.,,ipnfi^\ si modo or modo si, *if only,' almost = utinam, 
as Capt. 996 quod male feci crucior: modo si infectnm fieri possiet, 

1188. optnmmimt, see v. 52. Licet ^ assentientis'* is apparently a 
gloss on optumumst incorporated into the text. Optumumst, 'capital,' 
gives Charmides' assent to the marriage of Lysiteles. 

1189. tu, turning to Lesbonicus, '(Lysiteles is to be married to- 
morrow:) do you be ready to take home your bride the next day.' 
^Peren-die, 'the day after to-morrow,' is connected with the Oscan 
perum, 'without' (originally * beyond,' cf. Gk. W/m), of the phrase 
perum dolom mallom=sine dolo malo, and means literally 'on the be- 
yond day.' ', Lindsay, L. L. p. 560. 

O. The play like all the Plautine plays ends with a request for 
applause. That request is made in the single word plaudite here. Mil. 
and Poen.; in Rud. plausum date\ in Cure, spectatores, plaudite \ in 
Amph., Pers., Men., Most., Stich., True, a whole line; in Asin.. Bacch., 
Capt., Epid., Pseud. &c. several lines. Terence ^aa^ Plaudite or uos ualete 
et plaudite. The belief that there was a special Cantor who made this 
request is based upon Horace's lines A. P. 154 si plausoris eges aulaea 
manentis et usque \ sessuri donee cantor ' uos plaudite* dicat, with Bentley's 
theory that O which is found in the MSS. of Texeive^ mA \\vt'YTVMOTss5sssi& 
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— ^in B only — was a corruption of CA, i.e. cantor. But the marl 
a character mark and means the last speaker. The characters 
named in the order in which they appear. In this play A= Megaroni< 
B=Callicles, r=Lysiteles, A = Philto, E = Lesbonicus, H = Stasin 
= Charmides and X = Sycophanta. In all probability the last w 
or words were delivered, not by a special Cantor^ but by one of 
actors then on the stage in the name of the rest. Probably one a< 
spoke in the name of the rest, even when, as in Asin., Capt., Epid., 
closing lines are assigned to the whole troupe (grex or catema). 

It is characteristic of Plautus that the play is quickly hurried to 
conclusion. The expositio and the inuolutio are full and careful, 
euolutio is very rapid. It begins only v. 1093, and less than 
hundred lines serve to end the play. 
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bgrs refer to the lines of the play commented on in the notes. 



3f I St decl., 251 
10 nomine, 885 

atque abstandus, 264 



ins in plur., 36, 490 

15» 67, 787 

•atory, 1 18 

, 96 

latory, 118, 138, 501, 

1013, 1 147 
n -is, 29 

^93 
4, 921 

181 

69 

85 

118 

537 

nd adverb, 268 

366 

[uam, 176 

agis, 981 

t uigilias, 869 

?987 

944 

. 517» 625 

» 27, 57, 237, 365, 658, 

, 850, 1088 

08 

, 822, 1 126, 1 146 

> 

i» 334 
) 

171. 

373, 698, 1 100 

2, 381 

IS, 41, 60, 188, 221, 

. 72^» 743 

, 870 

onparere, 414, 418 



arbiter, 146 

arcano, 518 

Argumentum, Arg. i, 16 

aspellere, 672 

Asyndeton, 210, 242, 285, 302, 

317, 821 
atque, 746, 828, 910 
atque equidem, 611 
attraction, 8, 18, 20, 137, 7141 985 
auctor, 107 
aufer ridicularia, 66 
aurum, 252 
auscultare with dat. and ace, ddi 

ballista, 668 
barbare, 19 
basilicus, 1030 
belua, 952 
bene est, 52 
bene facis &c., 384 
beneuolens, 46 
bono publico, 220 
bonus, 272 

cacula, 721 

Campans, 545 

canes, 170 

cantare, 287 

cantrices, 253 

cedo, 968 

Cercopia, 928 

cemitur, 478 

certa res est, certum est, 270 

Chiasmus, 431, 489, 701, 11 29 

choragus, 858 

circumducere, 859 

circumspicere trans., 146 

cistellatrices, 255 

cluere, 309, 496 

columen, 85 

columis, 743 

comedis, 102 

comest, 248 

commodum, 400 
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cuncenturiare, looi 

conciliare, 856 

concinnare, 684 

conclaue, 151 

coHdicio, 159 

confidens, 10 v 

conlocare, 159, 735 

conlutulentare, 692 

contra, 826 

co-ordination of contrasted clauses, 

2p2, 368, 646, 657, 692, 832 
copia, 135 
coquo, 225 
cottabus, loii 
credere, 61, 115 
creduam, 606 
cruricrepidae, 1 02 1 
cunila, 935 
cupio with gen., 842 
cuppes, 239 
curare with dat., 1057 
curriculum, 1103 

damnum, 219 

dare in, 605 

dare uerba, 60 

dare utendum, 1131 

dative, 918 

dative in e, 117 

dative for gen., 81, 177, 204 

dative predicative, 320, 356, 421, 

586, 628, 632 
dative of relative, 558 
de, 215 
debere, 893 
dehibere, 426 
deiuuare, 344 

demonstrative attracted, 137, 985 
dependere, 427 
depromere, 756, 944 
dicta docta &c., 77, 380 
dierectus, 457 
dignus salutis, 1153 
disconducit, 930 
disque tulissent, 833 
ditiae, 682 
dolo, 90 

doxm^ 842, 1027 
dorniitare, dormitator, 86a, ^\ 
double protasis, 218, 471, 8^7 



dramatic contests at Rome, 705 

ducere, 251, 1160 

dudum, 608 

duim &c., 436 

dum, 98, 146, 166 

durare, 290 

eadem, 581 

eampse, 800 

ecbibere, 248 

ecce, eccere, 386 

eccillum &c., 622 

edim, 474 

eho an, 55, 934 

Ellipsis, 116, 233, 6»8, 705 

em, 3, 185, 923 

emere meliust quoi imperes, 106 1 

enim, 61, 705 

enumquam, 590 

epitheca, 1025 

equidem, 353, 611 

ergo igitur, 756 

erilis filius, 602 

est &c. omitted, 127, 209, 535 

etiam? 514 

euge, 705 

euortere, 616 

ex re and in rem, 238, 628 

exaedificare, 132, 1127 

exercitor, 226 

expectatus, 574 

expedire, 236 

exsequi, 282 

exsignare, 655 

fac, 174 

facere with dat. and abl., 157, 4051 

822 
factio, 452 
factius, 397 
familia, 251 
faxim, 221 
faxo, 60 
ferentarius, 456 
ferriteri, 102 1 
fide (dat.), 117 
fides, 1048 
^gura etymologica, 77, 302, 984, 
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rouithconing. imperf. and 


fut., 


imperf. like scibam, 657 


fni^ior, 610 




impos, 131 
in aetate, «4 


fnigi, 330 




inbuere, »94 


Tuits, ftiat &c., 167 




incondliare. 136 


[x:i'?ji 




indipisci, ,4 






fundus, „« 




infin. after 'adj.', 76 


fiingi. , 




infin. after verbs, ifri, 1015 


fill, perf., fio, fixi, 655, 7*» 




intin. dep. and pass, in -i^, 86 


gen. in ^i, 359 




in labris primonbus, 910 


gen. 4th decl. in i, 150 




inmoenis and inmunis, 14, 350 


geo. plur. short, »41 




inriguus. 3. 
insanum, 673 


genae, 760 




gerund and gerundive, 164, 


869. 




I'Sp 




in^riblier/68 


ETflphicc, gtaphims, 767, 10 4 


inter fieri, 53a 


gntiam and grates habere 


&c.. 


inlerim, 30 


6ig, 8« 




intermortuus, ig 


gratiam (acere, 193 
Greek words, 187, 158.418 




Ipse nnd ipsus, III, Soo 


6.5. 


ipsissumus, 988 


669. 70s. 767. '«S 




irregular :^iience, ij, 163 


gntttu, IDI4 




istic erit, 913 
'W. J7S. 544- 658 






ita esse ut, 46 


baec = hae, 39» ' 




ita me di ament &c., 447, 1014 


harpago, lag 




ita nt occepi, 897 


hau and haud, »33 




itane? 641 


hercle qui, 464 




iuratoT, 871 


heredil^ sine sacris, 4S4 




ius hie oral, 1 161 


hie UtxToex, 171, mo, ir 


5 


iuxiUam, 888 


hie homo, IMS 




iuxta, 197 


Hiluricus, 8s» 






hisce nom. plur., 878 




Lar. 39 


hiulca gens, ,86 




latebricolae, 140 


hoc sc. ostium, 870 






hoc=huc. 66 




lepidus, 390 


hoc aetatis, 787 




leuis, 117, 


honor and honos, 4S1, 644 


663, 


licet, 37' 


697, I03S 




locative, 10,, 149, 165, 454 


hon'oU. 941 






hostis, .0, 




mactare, 993 


Hyperbaton, 457 




macis, ro^, 1053 

mala res, malum, 6j, J19, 554 


ibidem traho, 103 




1045 


id. 40s, «SO 




mala, 475 


ilico, &)S 




mancipio, 4.< 


illi = illic, J30 






imperf. for pluperf. sabj., 11 


.>JS 


raea cava»., 9-,^ 
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med, 230 

meditatus, 817 

meumst, 123, 445 

me uide, 808 

mihimet, 71 

mille, 425, 954, 1 158 

mirimodis, 931 

minim quin and mirum ni, 495 

moror, 297 

moms, 669 

multare, 708 

multipotens, 820 

mutuom, 728 

nam, 25, 83 

namque, 61, 731 

ne (confirmatiua), 62, 433, 634, 

760, 952 
ne (interrogatiua), 62, 69, 634 
ne enclitic, 186, 1095 
-ne or satin =nonne? 129, 136, 925 
necuUus, 282 
nempe, 196, 328 
nequiquam, 440 
nescioquis, 623 
neuis, 11 56 
nil moror, 297 
nimium and nimio, 28, 34, 311, 

931 
nisi = only, 233, 938 

nisi si, 474 

nomen, 889 

nomen facere &c. with dat. 8 

non-deponent forms, 422, 641, 863 

non enim, 705 

nonne? 789 

non sisti potest, 720 

non temere, 740 

noui aediles, 990 

noxia, 23 

nubere, Arg, 9 

nudius, 727 

nugacissime, 819 

nugae, 396 

nuUus, 606 

numerare, 965 

nummusi 152, 843, 962 
Dumquid uis? 192 
nunct 430 
nunciam, 3 



o in old Latin for u 535 
obiurigare, 68 
obliuisci, 10 17 
obnoxiosus, 1036 
obrepere, 61, 974 
occlusti, 188 
oculicrepidae, 102 1 
odio, 632 
oe = u, 24 

olim, 523 

omnis=ullus, 338 

operam dare, 5, 651 

opino, 422 

optative forms, 6, 102, 267, 33 

384» 436» 474» 606, 627, 99 
optume est and optumum est, 5 

1188 
optumum est ut, 486 
opus, 584, 887 
omamenta, 858 
OS sublinere, 558 
-osus, 37 

paenitet, 320 

papauer, 410 

par, 469 

rapd TTpodoKiav, 723, 980, 993 

Parataxis, 60, 174, 221, 578 

Parenthesis, 115, 124, 1018 

parsi, 316 

raOffou, 187 

Pax, 889 

pectus, 90 

peculium, 434 

peiiurius, 201 

pendentem ferire, 247 

penetrare, 276 

peregre, 149, 596 

perendie, 11 89 

perf. short forms, 188, 743 

perge proloqui, 162 

permanascere, 155 

perpluere, 323 

pessum dare, 165 

Philippus, 152, 954, 1 158 

placenda, 1159 

^\?ML\\\\fc '^oids — conducibilis, 2« 
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HIS and meniiacilo- 


quantum potest, 765 




slul- 


quasi = quHmsi, 26s 




quasi dicas, 891 


; faeceus, 197 


deiu- 


quassare caput, 1169 


; ulibilis, 74S 


spur- 


-que, III 


t6; dlHconducil 


930; 


qui (abl.), 14, 77, no, 119, 135 
■63. 3S4, 464. 561. 637. 653 


i, 9S8 ; rediarmidare, 


mopolare, 1014 




90^, io;o, .145 


T "'"■ "* 


83s. 


qui indef., 257. 305, 439, lOOj 




quia, .90. 395 
quid ago? 1004 


nes, 19 








quid ais? 193, 641, 891 






quid id est and quid est? 630 


;bis, 663 




quid istic? 573 
quid lam? 1080 


jortitores, 794 




quid nunc? +68 


;- 5, 384 




quid tecum? 567 

quid tibi inleTpellatio eiit? 709 


'94 




quid tu? 116 


J7 




quidam, 34« 
quidem, 971 


wsl, 416 




quidum? 166 


Sc, 351, 569. 


618 


quidquid. 118, 881 


16s 




quin interroeativ., 360 


. 335 




<imncms, 514 


ifter past tense 


'5 


quiquidem. 336, S5». 953 


loffut. infin., 


i. J36 


quod adv. ace., 35 


^lautine, s8, 44 




quod amat, I42 


,6 




quod fuit, quod non foil, 360 


, 98 




quoi, 558. .1.6 


19 




ilHoiui possessive, 4; 


riales, 160 




quom, 61;, 733, 813 
quom extemplo, 141 










quoniam, 4, 111, 149 


rengthened, 7 




quoque etiam, 1048 




rediarmidare, 977 


.,5.5 




rccipere, 194 
recte, rectius, 50 


09 




recte facis, 197 
reddere, 133 


)0 




reddere actum, 819 


661 




reiicu'us^'?4 


1 946 




^p" ri' ^^9 
reprehendere, 614 


'44 





too 



"*" ««d nire ttJi 



ttcciUiiiii^ 
■•«■iter- t, 



-IS!' '9* 
«e in m^^. 






K, 1"'* hie eJy , 

'"/"'e. 850 ■**• St 3 
""'"s solum „ 

suom sib 75 
superfit, ;, '5^ 

«"PPetel^f'f, 
«'"scensere ?,« 
l-spicarier «i*^* 
|^»fope. V^ 



«^AMBIIiucg; 



"""JNTBO 



u" r- '57 

"estipJica. " ^'"S rase. 
"faticum, 7,0 

".•sne ? nf *, , 
Utqui, 637'^ 



'» 425, B62 
"' 1189 
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Author 


IVcrk 


Editor 


Price 


AeBChyluB 


Prometheus Vinctus 


Rackham 


2I6 


Aristophanes 


Aves — Plutus — Ranae 


Green 


3/6 fack 


»» 


Vespae 


Graves 


3/6 


»> 


Nubes 


>» 


3/6 


Demosthenes 


Olynthiacs 


Glover 


1/6 


Euripides 


Heracleidae 


Beck & Headlam 3/6 


»> 


Hercules Furens 


Gray & Hutchinson 2/- 


f» 


Hippolytus 


Hadley 


t 


)> 


Iphigeneia in Aulis 


Headlam 


16 


J» 


Medea 


»» 


1/6 


1» 


Hecuba 


Hadley 


a/6 


1» 


Alcestis 


t) 


il6 


>> 


Orestes 


Wedd 


4/6 


Herodotus 


Book V 


Shuckburgh 


. 3/- 


»» 


„ VI, VIII, IX 


M 


41' each 


>» 


„ VIII 1—90, IX I — 89 


>» 


2/6 each 


Homer 


Odyssey ix, x 


Edwards 


2I6 each 


f* 


n XXI 


»» 


2/. 


>» 


,1 XI 


Nairn 


2/. 


n 


Iliad VI, XXII, XXIII, xxiv 


Edwards 


2/- each 


Lucian 


Somnium, Charon, etc. 


Heitland 


3/6 


It 


Menippus and Timon 


Mackie 


3/<5 


Plato 


Apologia Socratis 


Adam 


3/6 


»> 


Crito 


»» 


1/6 


>» 


Euthyphro 


»» 


i\f> 


»> 


Protagoras 


J. & A. M. Adam 4/6 


Plutarch 


Demosthenes 


H olden 


4/6 


It 


Gracchi 


f> 


di- 


t> 


Nicias 


»f 


sh 


>> 


Sulla 


»1 


61- 


»» 


Timoleon 


»« 


6/- 


Sophocles 


Oedipus Tyrannus 


Jebb 


4/- 


Thucydides 


Book III 


Spratt 


s/- 


}> 


Book VII 


Holden 


5/- 


Xenophon 


Agesilaus 


Hailstone 


«/6 


»» 


Anabasis Vol. I. Text 


Pretor 


3/- 


f> 


„ Vol. II. Notes 


)} 


4/6 


»> 


I, n 


»f 


. ♦/■ 


II 


I, III, IV, V 


» 


2/- each 


t» 


II, VI, VII 


f» 


2/6 ^rtfi 


1 » 


Hellenics I, II 


Edwards 


3/6 


)> 


Cyropaedeia I, II (2 vols.) 


Holden 


6/. 


it 


„ III, IV, Y 


>\ 


^\ 


tt 


„ VI, vn, WW 


u 


^v 


2^000 


1 
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3. FRENCH. 



Author 

Abont 
Biart 
Boileau 
Ck)meille 

Do BonneclLOBe 

Delaylgne 

>> 
DeLamaxtlne 
De Vigny 
Dumas 



Work 

Le Roi des Montagnes 

Quand j'etais petit, Pts 

L'Art Po^tique 

La Suite du Menteur 

Polyeucte 

Lazare Hoche 



I. II 



Editor 
Ropes 
BoieUe 
Nichol Smith 
Masson 
Braunholtz 
Colbeck 
Leathes 



V 



Bertrand du Guesclin 

,, Part II (^iM Vocabulary) „ 

Louis XI Eve 

Les Enfants d'Edouard ,, 

Jeanne d'Arc Clapin & Ropes 

La Canne de Jonc Eve 
La Fortune de D'Artagnan 

{^With Vocabulary) Ropes 



Erckmann-Cliatrlan La Guerre 



Gulzot 

Mme de Stael 

Stalot 

Merixn^ 
Michelet 
Moll^re 



Discours sur THistoire de la 

Revolution d'Angleterre 
Le Directoire 
Dix Annees d'Exil 
Rem! et ses Amis 
Remi en Angleterre 
Colomba 

Louis XI & Charles the Bold 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
L'£cole des Femmes 
Les Precieuses ridicules 

, , [^Abridged Edition) 
Le Misanthrope 
L*Avare 
Fairy Tales 
La Metromanie 
Charlotte Corday 
Les Plaideurs 

„ {Abridged Edition) 
Athalie 
Picciola 



Clapin 

Eve 

Masson & Prothero 



Verrall 



»> 



)> 



Ropes 



>> 



Clapin 

Saintsbury 

Braunholtz 



Perrault 
Piron 
Fonsard 
Badne 

>f 

»> 
Saintlne 
Scribe & Legouv^ Bataille de Dames 






>* 



Rippmann 
Masson 
Ropes 
Braunholtz 



»> 



Scribe 

S^daine 

Souyestre 



Eve 

Ropes 

Bull 

Colbeck 

Bull 



>> 



»> 



Thierry 

>» 

Vlllemain 
Voltaire 

Xavier de 



Le Verre d'Eau 

Le Philosophe sans le savoir 

Un Philosophe sous les Toits Eve 

Le Serf & Le Chevrier de Lorraine Ropes 

Le Serf (With Vocabulary) „ 

Lettres sur IHiistoire de 

France (xiii — xxiv) Masson & Prothero 

Recits des Temps Merovin- 



giens, I — III 



Masson & Ropes 



Lascaris ou les Grecs du xv« Sifecle Masson 
Histoire du Si^cle de Louis 
XIV, in three parts Masson & Prothero 1/6 
iLa Jeune Siberienne. Le^ UaaaoXL 
I Lepreux de la Cite d' Aoste\ 



Price 

»/- 

each 
2/6 

t 
% 

1/6 

a/. 
3/- 

a/6 
a/. 
2/- 
»'- 

'/6 
1/6 
1/6 
1/- 
«/- 

2/6 
4/6 

,/6 
a/- 

»/■ 
»/- 

"/■ 
». 

•»/- 
1/. 

a/. 

1/- 
,/. 

t 

2/6 

3/- 

2/. 

each 
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Author 


IVork 


Ediior 


Prict 


Andersen 


Six Fairy Tales 


Rippmann 


tl6 




Ballads on German History 


Wagner 


»/• 


Benedix 


Dr Wespe 


Breol 


3/- 


Fteyta^ 


Der Staat Friedrichs des 








Grossen 


Wagner 


»/- 




German Dactylic Poetry 


>» 


3/- 


Goetbe 


Knabenjahre (1749 — 1761) 


Wagner & Cartmell 


2/. 




Hermann und Dorothea 


»f » 


3/6 


» 


Iphlgenie 


Breul 


3/6 


Grimm 


Selected Tales 


Rippmann 


3/- 


Gutzkow 


Zopf und Schwert 


Wolstenholme 


3/6 


Hacklander 


Der geheime Agent 


£. L. Milner Barry 


3/- 


Eauff 


Das Bild des Kaisers 


Breul 


3/- 


ti 


Das Wirthshaus im Spessart 


Schlottmann 








& Cartmell 


3/- 


t» 


Die Karavane 


Schlottmann 


3/ 


Immermann 


Der Oberhof 


Wagner 


3/- 


Elee 


Die deutschen Heldensagen 


Wolstenholme 


3/- 


Eohlransoh 


Das Jahr 1813 


»» 


1/. 


Lessin^f 


Minna von Barnhelm 


Wolstenholme 


3/- 


LessinsT 6 Gellert Selected Fables 


Breul 


3/- 


MendelBSOlm 


Selected Letters 


Sime 


3/- 


Baumer 


Der erste Kreuzzug 


Wagner 


»/- 


Biehl 


Culturgeschichtliche 








Novellen 


Wolstenholme 


3/- 


>> 


Die Ganerben & Die Ge- 








rechtigkeit Gottes 


f> 


3/- 


Schiller 


Wilhelm Tell 


Breul 


2/6 


»» 


„ (Abridged Edition) 


II 


i/tf 


>i 


Geschichte des dreissigjah- 








rigen Kriegs Book III. 


■1 


3/- 


tt 


Maria Stuart 


II 


3/« 


>i 


Wallenstein I. (Lager and 








Piccolomini) 


» 


3/6 


ft 


Wallenstein II. (Tod) 


II 


3/6 


Uhland 


Ernst, Herz(^ von Schwaben 


Wolstenholme 


3/6 
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Author 



6. ENGLISH. 

Work 



Editor 



Prico 



Baoon 



)» 

Cowley 

Earle 

Gray 

Lamb 

Macanlay 

)> 

a 

Mayor 

Moro 

MUton 
If 



>» 

>» 

)f 
Pope 

Scott 
»> 

f ) 

a 
f» 

Sliakespeare 



Bliakespeare ft 

Sidney 

Wallace 

West 

Carlos 

Mill 

Bartholomew 

Robinson 



History of the Reign of 

King Henry VII 
Essays 

New Atlantis (In the Press) 
Essays 

Microcosmography 
Poems 

Tales from Shakespeare 
Lord Clive 
Warren Hastings 

WUliam Pitt and Earl of Chatham 
Lays and other Poems 
A Sketch of Ancient Philoso- 

phy from Thales to Cicero 
History of King Richard III 
Utopia 

Arcades and Comus 
Ode on the Nativity, L*Alle-) 

gro, II Penseroso & LycidasJ 
Samson Agonistes 
Sonnets 

Paradise Lost, six parts 
Essay on Criticism 
Marmion 

Lady of the Lake 
Lay of the last Minstrel 
Legend of Montrose 
Old Mortality 

A Midsummer-Night's Dream 
Twelfth Night 
Julius Caesar 
The Tempest 
King Lear 
Merchant of Venice 
King Richard II 
As you Like it 
Fletcher Two Noble Kinsmen 
An Apologie for Poetrie 



Lumby 3/- 

West 3/6 & 5/. 

G. C. M. Smith 



Lumby 

West 

Tovey 

Flather 

Innes 

Flather 



Lumby 

)> 
Verity 



99 
II 

I» 

West 
Masterman 

Flather 
Simpson 
Nicklin 
Verity 



4/- 
3/- & 4/- 

4/- & si- 
lt 

1/6 

1/6 

il6 

1/6 



V- 



Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle 



Skeat 
Shuckburgh 



Elements of English Grammar 
English Grammar for Beginners 
Short History of British India 
Elementary Commercial Geography 
Atlas of Commercial Geography 

Church Catechism Explained 

5 



3/<S 
3/6 
3/6 

3/- 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

each 

li- 
tis 
1/6 

V- 

4/6 

2/6 
1/6 
1/6 
1/6 
16 
./6 
1/6 

1/6 
1/6 

3/6 

3/- 
4/6 

1/6 

t 
1/6 

3/- 
»/• 
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6. EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 



Author 

Ck>lbeok 
Ck>mexilii8 



Bye 

Sldgwlck 

Abbott 

Farrar 

Poole 

Locke 

BiUton 

SidCHiirick 

Tbring 



Work 



Editor 



I Vol. 



Lectures on the Teaching of Modem 

Languages 
Life and Educational Works Laurie 

Three Lectures on the Practice of 

Education 

I. On Marking 

II. On Stimulus 

III. On the teaching of Latin 

Verse Composition 
General Aims of the Teacher) y , 
Form Management \ ^ ^ ' 

Thoughts on Education Quick 

Tractate on Education Browning 

On Stimulus 
Theory and Practice of Teaching 



Pria 

3/6 



tinj 



2/. 

1/6 
3/6 

2/- 
f/- 

4/6 



7. MATHEMATICS. 



Taylor 



>» 



»» 



4/6 
3/- 



Ball Elementary Algebra 

Enclld Books I — vi, xi, xil 

Books I — VI 

Books I — IV 

Also separately 

Books I, & II ; III, & IV; V, & VI ; xi, & xil i/6 each 
Solutions to Exercises in Taylor's 

EucUd W.W.Taylor io/6 

And separately 

Solutions to Bks I — IV 
Solutions to Books vi. xi 
Hobsonft JesBop Elementary Plane Trigonometry 






Loney 



>» 



Smith, 0. 



» 



f) 



Hale, 0. 



Elements of Statics and Dynamics 

Part I. Elements of Statics 
„ II. Elements of Dynamics 
Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics 
Arithmetic for Schools, with or without answers 

Part I. Chapters I — vili. Elementary, with 

or without answers 

Part II. Chapters IX— XX, with or without 

answers 
Key to Smith's Arithmetic 



6- 
6/. 

4/6 
7/6 

46 

3/6 

7/6 

4/6 

3/6 

»/• 

»/• 
7/6 
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Book of Joslina. Rev. G. F. Maolear, D.D. 2«. 6(2. 
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Book of Job. Prof. Davidson, D.D. 6^. 
Vsalms. Book Z. Prof. Kirkpatriok, D.D. 3^. 6(2. 
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Book of FroTorbs. Archdeacon Perowne. 3^. 
Book of Beoleslastes. Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 58. 
Song of Songs. Rev. Andrew Harper, B.D. [In the Press. 
Bookof Zsaiak. Chaps. Z.-XXXrX. Rev. J.Skinner,D.D. ^s, 

Cbaps. ZZfc — ULVl, Rev. J. Skinner, D.D. 4s. 

Book of Jeremiali. Rev. A. W. Streane, D.D. 4s. Gd. 
Book of Bzekiel. Prof. Davidson, D.D. 5«. 
Book of Daniel. Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D. [In the Press, 
Book of Bosea. Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D. 3«. 
Books of Joel and Amos. Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D. 3^. 6(2. 
Books of Obadiab and Jonab. Arch. Perowne. 2^.6(2. 
Book of Mieab. Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D. 1». 6(2. 
Wabnm, Habakknk A Zepbaniab. Prof. Davidson, D.D. Ss, 
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Book of Malaehi. Archdeacon Perowne. Is, 
1 acaeeabees. Rev. W. Fairweather and Rev. J. S. Black. Ss. 6(2. 
CkMfp^ aeoording to St Matthew. Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 28. 6(2. 
Ctospel according to St Mark. Rev. G. F. Maclear,D.D. 2s, 6(2. 
Ctospel ace to St Ziuke. Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 4«. Qd, 
Ck>q;»el according to St Jobn. Rev. A. Plummer, D.D. 4«. 6(2. 
Acts of tbe Apostles. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 48. 6(2. 
Bpistle to tbe Bomans. Rev. H. 0. G. Moule, D.D. Ss, 6(2. 
Z'irst and Second Corinthians. Rev. J. J. Lus, M.A. 28, each. 
Spistle to the aalatians. Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D. Is, 6(2. 
Spistle to the Bpbesians. Rev. H. 0. G. Moule, D.D. 2«. 6(2. 
BpisUe to the Fhilippians. Rev. H. G. G. Moule, D.D. 28. 6(2. 
Cdossians and Philemon. Rev. H. G. G. Moule, D.D. 28, 
BpisUes to the Thessalonians. Rev. G. G. Findlay, B.A. 2^. 
Bpistles to Timothy As Titus. Rev. A. E. Humphreys, M. A. 3^. 
BpisUe to the Hebrews. Very Rev. F. W. Fabrab, D.D. 8^.6(2. 
Bpistle of St James. Very Rev. E. H. Plumptbe, D.D. Is. 6(2. 
St Peter and St Jade. Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 2s. 6(2. 
Bpistles of St John. Rev. A. Plummer, D.D. 3^. 6(2. 
Book of Ztev^lation. Rev. W. H. Simoox, M.A. Bs, 

Other Volumes Preparing. 
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